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ADVERTISEMENT. 



When the design of republishing this volume was 
first contemplated, it was thought a careful and 
judicious revision of the work might better adapt it 
to the circumstances of the American churches and 
ministry. 

Allusions to local circumstances peculiar to Great 
Britain, and personal references which could not bo 
fully appreciated here, it wag supposed, might be 
omitted with advantage, in a work intended jfbr 
American readers. 

But subsequent counsel and reflection, together 
with the difliculty of securing such a revision as 
, would avoid injustice to the author, and leave un- 
impaired the essential excellencies of a volume so 
replete in matter and spirit with that which cannot 
fail to do good wherever there is a Gospel ministry, 
led to the relinquishment of the original design. 



IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

The speedy sale of the first edition may perhaps 
be regarded as an approval of this course. And 
though justice to the author may require his readers 
to remember that British and not American churches 
were before his mind in its preparation, yet the cor- 
dial reception given to the volume by all our evan- 
gelical denominations affords gratifying evidence that 
its appearance here is not untimely, and that its 
fitness for good is not circumscribed by territorial 
limits. 

New York, January, 1849. 



INTRODUCTION 



TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Ths Christiaii ministry, in its character and work, is a 
subject of growing interest in this country. During the 
laat twenty-fire years it has been the object of much effort 
to furnish a sufficient number of men to meet the demand. 
The claims of the office have been set forth strongly in 
view of our extending and destitute population. Institu- 
tions have been multiplied for the purpose of educating 
men for the work. So deeply has this necessity been felt, 
sokd so many were the agencies to be organized and sua* 
tained to supply it, that we have been in danger of think* 
ing too little of the character of the ministry. While the 
efforts to increase its numbers ought not to be diminished* 
it must not be forgotten that a numerous ministry may not 
be an efficient one. 

Many, it is believed, will rejoice in the appearance of 
this work by Mr. James, who has presented the subject, 
in one of its departments, in a most impressive manner, 
If the respected author had written for American readers, 
doubtless some things would have been omitted. But 
nothing will be found in the book to hinder its usefulness. 
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It is obvious that the subject has deeply interested the 
mind of the writer. An earnest heart guides his able pen. 
No minister, or candidate for the ministry, can read the 
book without receiving a deep impression of the greatness 
of the trust and some valuable aid in the discharge of it. 
. It is generaUy acknowledged, that we must rely on the 
living ministry as the principal agency for the extension of 
the Gospel in this land, not simply in view of the prom- 
inence which Christ has given it in his word, and in the 
progress of the church, but because of its adaptation to 
the condition and character of the people. 

The mind of this nation presents some remarkable fea- 
tures in its present character and position, deeply interest- 
ing to the Christian as well as the philosopher and states- 
man. It is an intellectual life which is not marked by the 
quiet pursuit of its object, but by an incessant and hurried 
piovement. It is not the intellectual action of a few, con- 
centrating in one constellation the light of the age, but 
it involves the entire people. It is pre-eminently a dif- 
fused mental activity. The superiority of mental energy 
is acknowledged from the town-hall of the country village, 
to the chamber of the senate. If this action is somewhat 
superficial, and if it is often sustained by unhealthy means, 
yet it is everywhere discernible. 

This mind is not of one common type, not having been 
educated under the same political institutions, nor taken 
the impress of any one system of religious faith. Many 
old erroneous opinions, as well as new, have their ad- 
herents, and are struggling for prevalence over the truth. 
We have a mixture of intellectual and moral elements, 
strikingly diverse. Tributaries from every quarter of the 
globe .are finding their way into our stream, and must ul- 
tunately impart to it their different hues. We tvonder not 
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that the wisest are unable to foretell what is to be the result 
in respect to the strength and permanence of government or 
the religious character of commg generations. We wonder 
not that we witness the conflict of thought and feeling ; or 
that we are sometimes shaken with a sudden and violent con- 
cussion. These cross-currents of mind will be likely to keep 
up a deep agitation. 

We must have a religious agency which is fitted to meet 
this posture of things. It must be that which will power- 
fully arrest mind, in the midst of its warm conflicts, and 
bring the Gospel in its full power to the sympathies and 
hearts of the people. It must be that which will come in 
where worldliness, ignorance, and corruption reign, with 
resources adapted to overcome prejudice, supplant error, 
and lay broad and permanent foundations for the reign of 
truth and righteouness. It must possess the wisdom, 
energy, and facility in action to meet character and opinion 
of every type, and with the divine blessing to mould them 
according to the truth and law of God. 

To what agency do such qualifications belong, if not to 
the Christian ministry? It comes with the power of a 
living character, visibly illustrating and practically enforc- 
ing the truth. By its ever-living presence it encompasses 
mind with an attracting and moulding influence. To this, 
it adds the wondrous influence of oral delivery. We im- 
pute no magic charm to the human voice and countenance. 
Yet that voice is made to speak the truth in tones which 
move the heart. In the human face there is a strange 
power of speech. It is the language of the soul kindling 
into sympathy with it the souls of the hearers. Reason 
about it as we may, the fact is as wonderful now as it 
ever was. There is no example of influence over mind 
more simple and sublime than that of a man of God in the 
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earnest delireiy of the gospel message. He does not 
exert it by means of unholy stratagem or mere novelties in 
style and action, but by the exhibition of truth on old, 
familiar themes, with old and familiar tones. But he ex- 
hibits that truth with a heart all glowing under its power. 
He separates his hearers from the associations of worldly 
business, and gathers them into the presence of Jehovah. 
He charges their sins against them, arraigns them at the 
bar of God, and pronounces their doom as impenitent men. 
Now he collects over them the clouds of Divine wrath, and 
then he draws them around the cross and makes them hear 
the winning voice of the Redeemer. He does it with the 
strength and courage imparted by confidence in God, but 
with the humihty and love of a man and a sinner. They 
love to hear the tones of such a voice ; to feel the power 
of that speaking eye, as that voice and that eye utter the 
gushing thoughts of a spirit intensely moved in sympathy 
with them. What reader of Edwards* sermon, entitled 
"sinners in the hands of an angry God," is impressed 
as they were who heard him utter it in the solemn earnest- 
ness of the pulpit? We read the sermons of Whitfield 
without the realization of the power which accompanied 
his preaching. We by no means attribute the astonishing 
effects of his preaching only to his look, tone, and action as 
a speaker. We forget not that these were the expression 
of a soul, into the depths of which the truth had come with 
a penetrating, awakening influence, and that the power of 
God attended him. Yet, in his ready speech, so as never 
" to stumble at a word, and never to stop for the want of 
one;" in his natural gracefulness and inimitable power 
of action; in his ability "to paint with all the effect of real 
scenery," and to make sinners tremble, as if about to 
sink into perdition, and even believe themselves doomed 
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as in the tone and air of a judge he pronounced the sen* 
tence, " Depart !" — ^we have those qualities which constitute 
the peculiar advantage of the preacher in gaining attention 
to the truth, and which are worthy of being diligently 
cidtivated. 

Now we affirm that in view of the genius and habits of 
our people, we must look to the living ministry to do a 
great work in this nation. Such an agency will accord 
with the method of awakening and guiding mind in other 
departments of thought and action among all classes. If 
this is true of the older sections of the country, it is even 
nfore characteristic of communities less enlightened, and 
less disciplined to the patient study of truth. The people 
are accustomed to instruction and persuasion by the ear- 
nest speaker. So the voice of the living preacher must 
obtain the ear of the people, as, with the Bible in his hand, 
he imfolds its doctrines, if these glorious truths find a 
lodgment, and mould the mind and character of successive 
generations. We tremble to think of the amazing re- 
sponsibility resting on the gospel ministry in its relation 
to our country's salvation. In view of its intrusted work, 
what importance belongs to its spirit and character. How 
shall it execute its trust without a large endowment of the 
graces of the Spirit, and a Christ-like devotion and self- 
denial? 

In view of the work which it is called to perform, the 
Christian ministry in this land must be eminently ^rittial 
and practical in its character. The importance of a com- 
plete intellectual furniture is not disputed! The point is 
settled that the men who are to occupy the sacred office 
must have the opportunity for makmg thorough literary 
and theological attainments. The demand for learning in 
the ministry is too loud to be disregarded. Wherever the 

1* 
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preacher finds his field of actioiii he will have occasion 
for the most skilful use of the best weapons. Let him not 
venture forth into the field of battle without full armor. ' 
But if the result of that intellectual training is to appear 
in abstract, philosophical preaching, the American pulpit 
will never accomplish its appropriate work. Far off be 
the day when the ministers of Christ shall exalt meta- 
physical subtleties above the doctrine of the cross ; when 
they shall seek to attain skill in frigid argmnentation, rather 
than a holy facility in the spiritual and practical worki of 
guiding souls to Christ and to heaven ; when intellectual 
gratification shall be more thought of than the edification 
of the humble Christian ; in their mode of exhibiting truth, 
overlooking the spiritual wants and difficulties of the com< 
mon mind. Such ministers wiU make the pulpit jejune and 
powerless in respect to its most* essential objects. Their 
cold light will shine without touching the hearts of men. 
They will defeat the mission of truth from the throne to this 
world of sin and darkness. They cannot compass the mighty 
work which God puts into their hands. 

We need a ministry whose intellectual furniture and 
energy have come under the influence of a spiritual piety, 
niLrtured in communion with Christ. Then it will be 
"strong and do exploits." The preacher must not only 
know what conscience is, but how to reach it with the 
truth. He must know what is the hungering of a soul 
after the bread of life, and how to divide and distribute the* 
word so as to satisfy the hungry. It must be the ** living 
bread," and not the speculations of the theorist, however 
expert he may be ; that vhich will be the element of vigor 
and life to the spiritual man. To show unto men the way 
of salvation, he must regard as the object worthy of his 
most select and imtiring efforts. The practical rules of 
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Christian living, must be his familiar themes of discourse. 
Hence scholastic learning is not enough, lest he be a mere 
scholastic preacher. Rhetorical rules, however thoroughly- 
mastered, are not enough, lest he be a mere orator. His 
investigations of truth, though pursued with enthusiasm, 
and presented in elaborate discussion, will affect no human 
heart, if they are not made to bear directly on the repent- 
ance, faith, and sanctification of men. If his commission 
as minister of the gospel is executed in a manner appro- 
priate to its high designs, he must be a man skilled in the 
workings of the human soul, interested in all the relations 
of common life,* and apt in the inculcation of truth with 
regard to all the difficulties and duties of those relations ; 
while he is absorbed in the one great object for which Christ 
died. 

This characteristic of the ministry is worthy to be 
greatly exalted above the observance of any one law in the 
structure of sermons. Yet this is not a point of little mo- 
ment. We should much regret if the American pulpit 
should ever become chiefly hortatory. Examples have 
proved that the pulpit has lost power when the hortatory 
style has been habitually adopted. Earnestness in the pul- 
pit is entirely consistent with a discriminating and instruct- 
ive exhibition of truth. It is by no means supposed that 
this can only be done with written discourses. Yet, while 
some are eminent for such a style of preaching, who seldom 
write, we believe if this practice should become universal, 
the instances would be multiplied in which the perma- 
nent interest and power of the pidpit would not be sus- 
tained. It is admitted that the immediate effects of Pay- 
son's preaching were often most striking in connection with 
some of his unwritten discourses. But this might not have 
been, if he had not preached one written sermon every Sab- 
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bath. Thisi his practice, was doubtless indispensable to 
make his ministry what it was, and to perpetuate its re- 
markable influence. 

The quality of the ministry to which allusion has been 
made, would naturally tend to give it a more scriptural 
character. And what improvement is more desirable than 
a richer infusion into the discourses of the pulpit of the 
pure word of God? Not only make the text penetrate 
the sermon, but let other parts of the Scriptures be made 
to gather around it, to shed light upon it and receive light 
from it. Occasional American hearers of some ministers in 
England and Scotland have marked this characteristic with 
great pleasure. If it should diminish the brilliancy of the 
pulpit it would add to its richness. Fewer orations will be 
delivered, but many better sermons. A prevalent unhealthy 
taste may not be so well satisfied for a time, but a better 
taste will soon be formed. It will furtiish the best oj^or- 
tunity for awakeniig emotion and affecting the conscience, 
as well as imparting instruction. Thus' obtaining vivid im- 
pressions of truth, the preacher will possera one element of 
true earnestness in the pulpit ; for he will speak not only 
with all the authority of truth, but with a soul deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of it. Then he will have a holy unc- 
tion, and will give forth both light and heat. A spiritual, 
practical, scriptural, as weU as learned ministry will be ear- 
nest ; and that is the ministry God will bless for the enlight- 
enment and salvation of our country. 
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Has the modem evangelical pulpit lost, and is it still 
losing, ^ny of its power? This is a question far too 
momentous to be asked in the spirit of mere curiosity, or 
to be answered in unreflecting and ignorant haste. An 
affirmative reply involves consequences so deeply and so 
painfully affecting the eternal welfare of mankind, as well 
as the cause of orthodox doctrine, that it should not be 
given but upon indubitable evidence ; while on the' other 
hand, a negative answer will only perpetuate the evil, if it 
really exists, by preventing all measures which might be 
taken to correct it. In settling this question, it is neces- 
sary to define what is meant by the loss of the power of 
the pulpit. If by this it is intended only to ask whether 
evangelical ministrations have lost their attractiveness in 
drawing the people together to hear them, it may be un- 
hesitatingly affirmed that they have not, for perhaps there 
was never anything approaching the numbers which now 
ai*e found listening to the glad tidings of salvation. The 
true intent of the inquiry then is this : Has the modem 
pulpit lost any of its efficacy as regards the great end for 
which the Gospel is preached, that is, the conversion of 
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sinners, and the spiritual advancement of believers? In 
coming to a right conclusion upon this matter, another in- 
quiry still must be proposed, which is this : With what past 
period of history is the present compared ? If we go back 
to the time of Baxter, Howb, Owen, Bates, Mantoht, 
and Charnock, there can be little reason to believe, it may 
be presumed, that the modems preach with the same results 
that these men did. As little can it be questioned whether 
Whitfield and Wesley, with the men called up by their 
labors, proclaimed the gospel of the grace of God, with 
more power and success than the preachers of the present 
day. It is better, therefore, to limit the range of inquiry 
to the last quarter of a century, and to state the matter 
thus : Does the preaching of the gospel now, taking ail 
evangelical denominations into the investigation, appear to 
be followed with the same saving and sanctifying results, 
as it was then ; and if not, does there appear to be a pro- 
gressive diminution of eflfect still going on ? 

This, it must be obvious, is a question which cannot be 
settled by very accurate statistics, and for the solution of 
which we must depend pretty rduch upon general reports, 
and concurrent testimony. It may be asked, then, whether 
the want of efficiency is not matter of acknowledgment 
and lamentation by all evangelical bodies ? True it is that 
to a certain extent similar acknowledgments and lamenta- 
tions have been made in every age, and by ministers of all 
denominations. But the inquiry now supposed is made 
chiefly by those who compare themselves with themselves; 
and their success at the present time, with their own suc- 
cess in the past time. The confession from the United 
States, made by Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, is concurrent, that there is a flatness 
over the chiurches, that revivals are rare, and conversions 
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few, while the power of godliness among professing Chris- 
tians is low. The Methodist body in these United King- 
doms, reportecl last year but an increase of about seven 
. hundred members. The evangeUcal clergy of the Church 
of England lament the want of conversions by their preach- 
ing, and confess that the power of Venn, and Romaine, 
and Cecil, and Newton, seems wanting to their succes- 
sors. The Baptists and Independents have i\o better 
report to make. Dr. Chalmers, in a late article in the 
North British Review, in speaking of Scotland, and that at 
a time when the disruption of the Presbyterian Establish- 
ment might have been supposed to have given new 
activity to the Free Church at least, uses the following 
mournful language: "As things stand at present, our 
creeds and confessions have become effete, and the Bible 
a dead letter ; and the orthodoxy which was at one time 
the gloiy, by withering into the inert and lifeless, is now 
the, shame and reproach of all our churches." This is 
strong language, and a startling opinion. But the most 
melancholy thing connected with it is its truth. 

Assuming then the fact that the modem evangelical 
pulpit has lost, and is losing, something of its power, in 
the way of converting sinners, and carrying forward the 
spiritual life of believers, it surely becomes us aU to reflect 
upon the painful fact with the deepest seriousness, and the 
most intense anxiety, and at the same time to inquire after 
the cause. It would ill become us, in a spirit of antino- 
mian indolence or fanaticism, to resolve this whole matter 
into Divine sovereignty, and to say, " God wills it." With 
the same reason, and on as good ground, might the im- 
penitent sinner be satisfied with his condition, and trace Jit 
up to a withholding of the influence necessary for his con- 
version. That there is a suspension of Divine influence 
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must be admitted, if there be a diminislied aavii^ result ; 
but as the Spirit uses appropriate means, may not this 
very suspension itself be traced up to some fault of the 
preachers themselves? Would not a different order of 
means lead to a removal of this suspension of the Spirit's 
power ? The question for us to ask in all seriousness and 
prajerfcd examination, is this : Does the diminished power 
of the pulpit arise from a diminished adaptation of the 
pulpit, or is the deficiency which is lamented to be traced 
up exclusively to the circumstances of the times that are 
now passing over us? Somethmg may be set down to 
both these causes. 

This is a matter that concerns all, and deeply concerns 
them too, for the tendency of decHne is always downward ; 
what is weak will become weaker, if not stopped. 

There is another consideration which may account for 
the diminished e£fect of the pulpit, and that is an increased 
power of the press and of the school. At one time the 
preacher had the pubhc mind almost to himself. There 
were indeed Bibles, and schools, and tracts, but how few 
and uninfluential, compared with what they are in the pres- 
ent day ! Evangelical truth now comes before the million 
in every possible variety of form, and in every variable quan- 
tity : the child learns its lessons from the Sunday school 
teacher, and the poorest adult reads it at home in the tract 
and the penny magazine ; and though this is a help in one 
respect to the preacher, it takes from him all the advantage 
which novelty of representation can give him, for he has 
been already forestalled by the living voice of the teacher, 
and the silent invitations of the tract These auxiliary 
means of conversion will never supersede the pulpit, if the 
pulpit does not allow itself to he superseded ; but it is evi- 
dent that such competitors with it as these for the public 
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mind, should increase its labors to be, what Gk)d ever in- 
tended it to be, his power to the salvation of men. That 
the pulpit has nothing to fear from the increase of religious 
knowledge by the school and the press, is evident from the 
fact that as science multiplies its treatises, and cheapens 
them down to the poorest pocket, it multiplies in equal 
proportion its public lecturers. 

The views thus set forth in this preface will account for 
the subject of the volume which they introduce. We live 
in an earnest age, and nothing but an earnest ministry may 
hope to succeed in it. With this conviction, when honored 
with an invitation to preach last year the anniversary ser- 
mon for Cheshimt College, the author found his subject in 
his own views and convictions. The publication of the 
discourse then preached was solicited at the time of its 
delivery ; but as it was given to the world pretty fully in 
the pages of the Patriot newspaper, he abandoned all 
thoughts of complying with a request so kindly preferred. 

His attention was, however, called again to the subject, 
and his resolution changed by the solicitation of that dis- 
tinguished man who presides over the collegiate institution 
at Cheshunt with so much wisdom and dignity ; and who 
to all his other works, so rich in practical piety, has added 
another of a very diJBerent kind, which, while it lays the 
world under deep obligations to its author, will associate 
the name of Dr. Harris with the most profound religious 
philosophers of any age or any country. May his valuable 
life be spared to complete that magnificent series of trea- 
tises, which, with such adventurous but well-balanced in- 
tellect, he has projected, and of which the volume lately 
issued is but the commencement ! 

When revising the manuscript for publication, the author 
of this work found it admitted of more expansion of thought 
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and more extended amplification than at first struck him ; 
and he resolved as soon as time should be found for it, to 
prepare a small treatise which should have a better chance 
of living than an ephemeral pamphlet. The subject grew 
under his hand, and has at length swelled into this volume. 
In undertaking to become, especially at such length, the 
counsellor of his brethren, he can scarcely acquit himself 
of the charge of presumption. He feels that he has little 
claim upon the attention of his fellow laborers in the 
ministry, even the youngest of them, and very Uttle right 
to ask it. True it is that he is now arrived at an age when 
he takes his place among the fathers ; but then years do 
not always teach wisdom. It is no less true that he has 
now labored two and forty years in the ministry of the 
Word, and has had no very Umited opportimity of observing 
and of knowing, experimentally, what contributes to minis- 
terial acceptableness and usefulness ; still he can truly say, 
without a grain of vanity concealed under a simulated 
modesty, he offers the present treatise to the notice of his 
brethren, with fear and trembling. He knows that what 
is offered to them should, both as to matter and manner, 
be worthy of their attention ; and had he a literary reputa- 
tion to sustain, over which he was jealous even to fastidi- 
ousness, he would feel still more solicitude about the 
reception of his work ; but as he aims at nothing but use- 
fulness, without making any pretensions to a finished style, 
he can ask them to accept it as an affectionate endeavor, 
made in his own way, to aid their usefulness. God has 
helped him to do something for His cause, and knowing 
how it has been done, he is anxious to draw others into 
the same way. And now while his shadows lengthen on 
the plain, and his eye is on the declining sun, he feels that 
in the review of life, the thought of having done something 
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to save souls from death is more precious^ than could have 
been his consciousness of having made the largest acquire- 
ments of learning and science. There is a time coming in 
every man's history when the knowledge of having been 
the instrument to pluck a single brand from the eternal 
burning, will yield more real satisfaction than the certainty 
of having accomplished the loftiest objects of literary 
ambition. 

The author anticipates a remark which will be made by 
many of the readers of this volume, that it is a book of 
extracts. They will, however, have no cause to complain 
of this, since what he has given from the stores of other 
men's thoughts is so much better than what he could have 
brought from his own. Besides, in so important a matter 
as advice to the ministry, he was anxious to be sustained 
in what he advanced, by the authority of men, whose 
names and counsels would carry far more weight than his 
own. Be it so, then, that the book will present the 
appearance of a literary mosaic, — ^the author is quite 
content, for the sake of such precious stones, that his 
own part of the volume should perform no higher office 
than to be the framework in which they are set. 

There will be foimd some repetitions of sentiment, and 
even of expression, in the work ; and this was hardly to be 
avoided from the nature of the subject. It is a poor 
excuse for imperfections, to plead the want of time for 
correcting them ; and yet it is the best excuse the author 
has to make for the many that will be found in his little 
volume. His situation exposes him to a thousand vexatious 
interruptions, which many in more retired nooks know 
nothing about. These pages have been written amidst 
such aboimding and various occupations, that they coidd 
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be composed only during snatches of time redeemed from 
other duties, and from the intervals of busy activities. 

If this work should do nothing more than draw the 
attention of writers in our Reviews and Magazines, as weU 
as of our more talented authors, to a renewed considera- 
tion of that most vital point, ottr ministrt, it will, however 
humble are its pretensions and low its merits, have accom- 
plished a high and holy vocation. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE APOSTOLIC MINISTRY. 



"Now then we are ambassadors for Christ; as though Gk>d did 
beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
Gk)d."— 3 Cor. v. 10. 



In this truly wonderful passage, viewed in connection 
with its context, are set before us with beautiful simplicity, 
yet with surpassing grandeur, the theme, the design, and 
the method of the Christian ministry : the theme is God 
reconciling the world to himself, a subject compared with 
which the negotiations of hostile nations and the treaties 
which put an end to the horrors of war, and bind in con- 
cord the fiercest passions of humanity, are matters of only 
momentary and limited importance: the design of the 
ministry, which is strictly in harmony with its theme, is to 
bring sinful men into actual reconciliation with God on the 
ground of that system of mediation through Christ, which 
God himself has devised and proclaimed : and its method 
is the earnestness of persuasion addressed to the rebel 
heart of man, to induce himiio lay aside his enmity against 
his offended Sovereign, and to accept the offer of a gracious 
amnesty. The union and the harmony of these three views 
of the ministry are singularly impressive : he who leaves 
out the great scheme of Christian reconciliation from his 

2 
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habitual ministration, omits the divinely appointed theme : 
he who does not supremely aim to bring sinners into a 
state of actual friendship with God, falls short of the 
design of the sacred office ; while he who does not employ 
all the arts and efforts of persuasion, mistakes the method 
of fulfilling its duties. 

As the apostle is writmg to a Christian church, it is per- 
haps a matter of surpiise to some that he should .entreat 
theni to be reconciled to God, who by their very profession 
of religion must have been supposed to be already in that 
state. Upon looking attentively at the passage the reader 
will perceive that the pronouns of the second person are 
in italics, intimating that they are not in the original Greek, 
but are supplied in our English translation to complete the 
sense ; consequently any other term that would accom- 
plish this better may be substituted for them. If there- 
fore we put the substantive " men," instead of the pronoun 
" you" in the first clause of the verse, and the third per- 
sonal pronoun "them" for the second personal pronoun 
" you" in the latter clause, we shall avoid the improbabil- 
ity of his calling upon professing Christians to come into 
a state to which they must be supposed to have already 
attained, and shall bring out what the apostle intended to 
set forth, the usual manner in which he discharged the 
functions of his momentous office ; and with the alterations 
it would read thus : " As ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech men by us, we pray them in Christ's stead 
to be reconciled to God." It was as if he had said, 
" Wherever we go, we find men in unprovoked hostility, 
inveterate enmity, and mad rebellion against God's holy 
nature, law, and government. We carry with us, as his 
ambassadors, the proclamation of mercy through the me- 
diation of our Lord Jesus Christ. We tell them that we 
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are appointed by the God whom they have offended, and 
who could overwhehn them with the terrors of his justice, 
to call upon them to lay down their arms and accept the 
offer of eternal pardon and peace : but we find them every- 
where so bent upon their sins and the enjoyment of their 
worldly occupations and possessions, that we are compelled 
to use the language of the most vehement entreaty, and to 
beseech and implore them, in God's name, and in Christ's 
stead, to come into a state of reconciliation/' 

The apostle not only used the most intense earnestness 
of entreaty as an expression of his own concern, but he 
told the objects of his imploring anxiety that Ms importu- 
nity for their welfare was but an imitation of, and a substitute 
for, that of God himself — that his beseeching solicitation 
to them, on behalf of their own salvation, was uttered in 
Christ's stead. This is the most wonderful scene that the 
universe will ever witness — a beseeching God, and an im^ 
ploring Saviour, standing at the door of the sinner's heart 
with eternal salvation in his hand, knocking for entrance, 
and begging to be let in ; the insulted Omnipotent Creator 
of the universe, beseeching a worm, whom a volition of 
his will could sink in a moment to perdition, and whose 
justice would be glorified in the act, to accept his pardon- 
ing mercy ; and waiting, year after year, in all long-suffer- 
ing, for the sinner's reconsideration of his obstinate refu- 
sals. Be astonished, O heavens! at God's unutterable 
mercy, and be horribly afraid, earth ! at man's indescri- 
bable wickedness! Here is the climax of God's divine 
love, and man's desperate depravity. Infinite benevolence 
did not reach its uttermost when Jesus Christ was nailed 
to the cross ; that was reserved for the scene before us. 

I might, with ineffable delight, expatiate at length on 
this scene of matchless mercy; but I pass on to other 
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applications of the passage appropriate to the subject 
before us ; and what a view does it give ns of the Christian 
ministry. It is an embassy from God to man, and there- 
fore how dignified and honorable ! I admit that it is only 
in a qualified sense that the title and office of an " ambas- 
sador" for Christ can be applied to the ordinary ministers 
of the gospel : but in such a sense it may be applied to 
them, since they are ordained to do what he would do 
were he personally present : they are to propose the same 
blessings, to lay down the same terms of peace, as he 
would, were he again on earth, and are, therefore, so far, his 
ambassadors: and if the honor of an ambassador be in 
proportion to the power and glory of the sovereign that 
employs him, what is the dignity of him who is the ambas- 
sador of the King of kings, and Lord of lords ; and, at 
the same time, what ofogkt to be the sanctity of his conduct, 
and the elevation of his character ? If nothing unworthy 
of the monarch who sends him, and the nation which he 
represents, should be done by him who is dispatched on 
an embassy to a foreign court and people, how vigilant and 
solicitous to do nothing unworthy of God and his Christ, 
should he be whose business it is to negotiate with man 
the weighty nfSam of judgment and of mercy from Hea- 
ven. If he bears the dignity of office, let him couple with 
it a corresponding dignity of character. How natural, 
how just, how necessary the reflection, ** 1 am an ambas- 
sador for Christ : what manner of person ought I to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness ? What should / be 
who represent, so far as my office is concerned, the ma- 
jesty of heaven and earth ?" 

The ministry of the gospel is shown in this passage to be 
an embassy of peace : this is its very designation, " thb 
MINISTRY OP RECONCILIATION." Never wRs anything more 
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beautiful expressed or conceived: nothing could be de- 
vised to throw over the ministry a charm of greater loveli- 
ness. If in one hand the preacher of the gospel carry the 
sword of the Spirit, it is only to slay the sin; while he 
holds forth the olive branch in the other, as the token of 
peace and life to the sinner. He enters the scene of strife 
and discord to harmonize the jarring elements, and goes to 
the field of conflict to reconcile the contending parties. It 
is his to proclaim the treaty of man's peace with God, to 
explain its terms, to urge its acceptance, and to bring the 
sinner into friendship with his offended lawgiver ; to carry 
peace into man's troubled bosom, and reconcile him to his 
own conscience ; to cast out the enmities and prejudices of 
his selfish and depraved heart, and to unite him by charity 
to his fellows ; to calm down the violence of his temper, 
and give him peace at home ; and then to conduct him to 
the jealms of undisturbed tranquillity in the celestial 
world. This is his business. Angels hover over him in 
his course, and chant over his labors their ancient song, 
" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and 
good will to men ;" redeemed men and women saved by 
his instrumentality from the wrath of God, the stings of 
conscience, and the turbulence of passion, hail him in the 
language of thie prophet, " How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace ;" . while the Saviour himself pronounceth 
upon him the beatitude, '' Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the children of God." Honored 
and happy man, where thy labors are faithful and success- 
ful: minister of reconciliation, friend and promoter of 
peace, the world knoweth thee not, because it knew not 
Christ ; nor, perhaps, does even the church duly appreci- 
ate or adequately reward thy services ; but even now thy 
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work is its own reward : peace attends upon thy steps, and 
its blessings spring up in thy path. 

But still it is an embassy of difficulty. It is to treat with 
those who are unwilling to be saved, and to persuade the 
smful, proud, and stubborn heart: of men to capitulate to 
holiness and grace. The minister carries the offer of infi- 
nite and ineffable btessedness, but it is to men who have no 
taste for that species of felicity. His were an easy office 
did he find men everywhere predisposed to close in with 
the proposals of infinite benevolence; but he meets, 
wherever he goes, with hearts, not only indifferent, but 
hostile, to his message. The parable which represents the 
excuses made for not coming to the marriage feast, is still 
applicable to the children of men in reference to the invita- 
tions of the gospel : men are, as they ever were, too busy, 
or too well satisfied with their enjoyments and possessions, 
to care about salvation. They are madly set upon the 
objects of the present world ; they are asleep, and need to 
be roused ; careless, and need to be interested ; indolent, 
and need to be stimulated ; and it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty we can engage their attention to the invisible realities 
of eternity. No one can form a true estimate of the na- 
ture, design, and difficulties of the ministerial office, who 
leaves out of view the desperate wickedness of the human 
heart : and the reason why there is so httle of that hard 
labor, and intense earnestness, and beseeching entreaty in 
the ministers of the gospel is, that there is the want of 
that deep conviction or proper consideration of the resist- 
ance to their endeavors which is perpetually meeting them 
from the sinner's heart. 

This brings me to the subject of my present discourse, 
and that is the necessity of an earnest ministry. Nothing I 

less than earnestness can succeed in any cases of great |l 
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difficulty ; and the earnestness must of course be in pro* 
portion to the difficulty to be surmounted. Great obsta- 
cles cannot be overcome without intense application of the 
mind. How then can the work of the ministry be accom- 
plished ? Every view we can take of it replies, " Only by 
earnestness." Every syllable of the apostle's language 
replies, "Only by earnestness." Every survey we can 
take of human nature replies, " Only by earnestness." 
Every recollection of our own experience, as well as every 
observation we can make of the experience of others, re- 
plies, "Only by earnestness." This, this is what we 
want, and must have, if the ends of the gospel are ever to 
be extensively accomplished — an eaiEKest ministry. 

We have heard much of late about a learned ministry, 
and God forbid we should ever be afflicted by so great an 
evil as an unlearned one. We have been often reminded of 
the necessity of an educated, ministry ; and in this case, as 
in every other, men must be educated for their vocation ; 
but then that education must be strictly appropriate and 
specific. We are very properly told from many quarters, 
we can do nothing without a pious ministry. Nothing can 
be more true, nor can any truth bearing upon this subject 
be more momentous ; for of all the curses which God ever 
pours from the vials of his wrath upon a nation which he 
intends to scourge, there is not one so fearful as giving 
them up to an unholy ministry. I trust our churches will 
ever consider piety as the first and most essential qualifica- 
tion in their pastors, for which talents, genius, learning, 
and eloquence, would and could be no substitutes. It 
will be a dark and evil day when personal godliness shall be 
placed second to anything else in those who serve at the 
altar of God. But still there is something else wanted in 
addition to natural talent, to academic training, and erea 
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to the most fervent, evangelical piety, and that is, inteiwe 
devotedness. 

It appears to me that this is the one thing more than 
any, or all other things, that is wanting in ihe modem 
piUpit, and that has been wanting in most ages of the 
Christian church. In a Taluable article in a late num- 
ber of the British Quarterly Review occurs the following 
sOTtence : " No ministry will be really effective, whatever 
may be its intelligence, which is not a ministry of strong 
faith, true spirituality, and deep earnestness." I wbh this 
golden sentence could be inscribed in characters of Ught, 
over every professor's chair, over every student's desk, 
and over every preacher's pulpit. Condensed into that 
one short paragraph is eyerything that needs be said on 
this subject. I feel as though every syllable I have to 
write were superfluous, if all our pastors, students, and tu- 
tors would let that one sentence take fnU occupation of 
their hearts, possess their whole souls, and regulate all 
their conduct. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE NATURE OF EARNESTNESS. 

Perhaps there is scarcely one single phrase more fre- 
quently employed in the sphere of human activity, or 
better understood, than this — Be in earnest. What dis- 
tinctness of aim, what fixedness of purpose, what resolute- 
ness of will, what diligence, patience, and perseverance of 
action, are implied .or expressed in these three words. He 
who would stimulate indolence, quicken activity, and inspire 
hope ; he who would breathe his own soul into the soul of 
another, and kindle the enthusiasm which glows in his 
own bosom, says to his fellow, " Be in earnest :" and that 
short sentence, uttered by his lips, has often been like a 
scintillation flying off from his own ardent soul, which, 
lighting upon the spirit of the individual whom he was 
anxious to move to some great enterprise, has kindled 
the flames of enthusiasm there also. And what else, or 
what less, does Jesus Christ say to every one whom he 
sends into the work of the Christian ministry than " Be in 
earnest ?" 

There is something in the aspect and power of earnest- 
^ ness, whatever be its object, that is impressive and com- 
manding. To see a man selecting some one object of 
pursuit, and then yielding up his soul to the desire of its 
attainment, with a surrender which admits of no reserve, 

2* 
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a steadiness of aim which allows of no diversion, and a 
diligence which consents neither to rest nor intermission ; 
which is sooippennost in his heart as to fill his conversa- 
tion, and so entirely and constantly before his mind as to 
throw into its broad shadow every other subject of con- 
sideration ; and which borrows from the intensity of his 
own feeling, a strange fascination to engage the feelings of 
others — such an instance of decision, amounting to a ruling 
passion, exerts over us, while witnessing it, an influence 
which we feel to be contagious. We involuntarily, to a 
certain extent, sympathize with the individual who is thus 
carried away by his own fervor ; and if at the same time 
all this be an earnestness for promoting our own interests, 
its effect is absolutely irresistible. That man must be a 
stone, and destitute of the ordinary feelings of humanity, 
who can see another mterested, active, and zealous for his 
welfare, while he himself remains inert and indifferent. 
Even the apathetic and indolent have sometimes been 
kindled into ardor, and led to make efforts for themselves, 
by the solicitude which others have manifested for their 
welfare. 

How strictly does this apply to the ministry of the 
Word, which relates to the most momentous matters that 
can engage the attention of the human understanding. 
Sympathy is a law of our mental economy which has never 
been sufficiently taken into the account in estimating the 
influences which God employs for the salvation of men. 
There is a silent and almost unperceived process of thought 
often going on in the mind of those who are listening to 
the sermons of a preacher really laboring for the conver- 
sion of souls, of this kind : " Is he so earnest about my 
salvation, and shall I care nothing about the matter ? Is 
my eteimal happiness so much in his account, and shall it 
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be nothing in mine ? I can meet cold logic with counter- 
arguments, or at any rate, I can raise up difficulties against 
eyidence. I can smile at the artifices of rhetoric, and be 
pleased with the displays of eloquence. I can sit unmoved 
under sermons which seem intended by the preacher to 
raise my estimate of himself, but I cannot stand this earn- 
estness about me. The man is evidently intent upon saving 
my soul. I feel the grasp of his hand laying hold of my 
arm as if he would pluck me out of the fire. He has not 
only made me think, but he has made me feel. His earn- 
estness has subdued me." 

But it will be necessary now to meet and answer the 
question, What is meant by an earnest ministry ? 

I remark, in the first place, that earnestness implies. 
The seketion of some one object of pursuit, and a vivid per- 
ception of its value and importance. It is next to impossi- 
ble for the mind to be intently employed, or the heart 
very deeply engaged, on a multiplicity of objects at once. 
We have not energy enough to be so divided and distrib- 
uted. Our feelings, to run with force, must flow pretty 
much in one channel : the attention must be concentrated, 
the purpose settled, the action expended, upon one thing, 
or there can be no efficiency. The earnest man is. a man 
of one idea, and that one idea occupies, possesses, and fiUs 
his soul. To every other claimant upon his time, and re- 
gard, and labor, he says, " Stand by ; I am engaged, I 
cannot attend to you ; there is something else waiting for 
ine." To that one thing he is committed. There may be 
many subordinate matters, amidst which he divides what 
may be called the surplus water, but the main current 
flows through one channel, and turns one great wheel. 
This '' one thing I do," is his plan and resolution. Many 
wonder at his choice, many condemn it: no matter, he 
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understands it, approves it, and pursues it amidst the 
ignorance which cannot comprehend it, or the peculiarity 
of taste which cannot admire it. He is no double-minded 
man, unstable in all his ways, whose preference and pur- 
pose are shaken by every cross-current of opinion. It is 
nothing to him what others do, or what they say of Mb 
doiuj? : he must do that, whatever else he leaves imdone. 
No one can be in earnest who has not thus made up his 
mind, and he who has, and is resolutely bent upon it, 
keeps the object constantly before his mind ; his attention 
is so strongly and tenaciously fixed upon it, that even at 
the greatest distance, ** as the Egyptian pyramids to trav- 
ellers, it appears to him with a luminous distinctness, as if 
it were nigh, and beguiles the toilsome length of labor and 
enterprise by which he must reach it." It is so conspicu- 
ous before him that he does not deviate a step from the 
right direction, and every movement and every day is an 
approximation. Break in upon him at any moment, you 
know where you shall find him, and how employed. 

There is the first part of the description of an earnest 
minister : he too has selected his object, and made up his 
mind concerning it, and insulating it from all others, sets 
it clearly and distinctly before his mind. And what is it ? 
What should it be ? Not science, nor literature, nor phi- 
losophy ; not a life spent in the acquisition of knowledge, 
nor the gratification of taste ; not the power of adding to 
the treasures of national elegance in the department of 
letters, nor to the ornaments which embellish our civilized 
existence, and give amenity to our social intercourse. The 
man who has entered the sacred office merely to luxuriate 
in the haunts of the muses, has mistaken his errand to the 
pulpit, and is no ]ess guilty, though somewhat less sordid, 
than he that says, '' Put me in the priest's office that I 
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may eat a morsel of bread." That a minister may to a 
certain extent indulge a literary or scientific taste, and 
could even make it subservient to a higher and more 
sacred object, is admitted. The pulpit has done, and is 
doing, much service in all the departments of learning and 
philosophy. It is in Christian countries that the valuable 
remains of Eastern, Greek, and Roman wisdom and elo- 
quence have been preserved, studied, imitated, and some- 
times even excelled. Christian na^ons have conducted 
philosophical inquiries with the best success, and improved 
them for the most useful and benevolent purposes. ** If 
these things are good and profitable unto society, a large 
portion of the honor of such usefulness belongs to men set 
for the defence of the gospel, desirous by sound reasoning 
to convince gainsayers, and conscious what arms human 
literature furnishes for this holy war. An^ then in addi- 
tion to all this, consider the effect of the pulpit upon what 
might be called the popular mind. To thousands who 
have comparatively little leisure or opportunity to form 
their taste, and cultivate their rational powers, by conver- 
sation with the wise and enlightened, or by reading their 
works, a school is thus open, established indeed for higher 
pmposes, where men of sound understandings, though low 
in rank, may, without expense, and almost without intend- 
ing it, learn from example to distinguish or connect ideas, 
to infer one truth from another, to examine the force of an 
argument, and so to arrange and express their sentiments 
as deeply to impress themselves and others. As in a few 
years the child gradually acquires the faculty of speaking 
his mother-tongue with a considerable degree of ease and 
fluency, without any formal lessons, merely by hearing it 
spoken, so there is a natural logic and rhetoric which some 
acquire without designing it, who go to church for nobler 
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ends, whereby they are enabled to detect the cunning craft- 
iness with which the enemies of religion or of public tran- 
quillity lie in wait to deceive. Indee4i the culture of the 
talents and improvements of that respectable class of men 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, generally 
rises or falls in proportion to the character and genius of 
their religious instructors." 

This is as true as it is beautiful, and should remind all 
ministers of the gospel of the necessity and importance, at 
all times, but especially in such times as these, of keeping 
in mind the collateral and secondary objects of pulpit 
instruction, and of preparing themselves for conducting it 
with power and eflSciency. There is not a temporal inter- 
est of man as an individual, or of society, on which the 
sermons and general influence of the mimstry may not be 
made to bear ; J^ut then it must never be forgotten that 
these things which have just been enumerated, are at best 
only the incidental, secondary, and collateral benefits of the 
ministry of the Word : they are among the many things 
that may be touched, but are not the <me thing that must 
be grasped : they are, as I have already said, like the little 
lateral rills which may be led off from the main stream for 
the purpose of irrigation, but are not the great body of 
water that rolls onward in its channel for the purpose of 
commerce and national wealth. 

Nor is it the great object of our ministry merely to pre- 
side with dignity over the solemnities of public worship ; 
to content ourselves and please our people with preparing 
and delivering two well-studied discourses on the Sabbath ; 
to keep all quiet and orderly in the church ; to maintain a 
kind of religious respectability and intellectuality in the 
congregation ; and to infuse into them much of the element 
of political power. The end and aim of the ministry are 
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to be gathered from the apostle's solemn and comprehen- 
sive language, " thet watch for tour souls as thet that 
MUST GIVE ACCOUNT." There, in that short, but sublime 
and awful sentence, the end of the pastoral office is set 
before us. The design of the pulpit is in harmony with 
that of the cross; and the preacher is to cany out the 
design of the Saviour in coming to seek and to si^ve that 
which was lost. Preaching and teaching are the very 
agency which Jesus Christ employs to save those souls for 
which he died upon Calvary. If souls are not saved, what- 
ever other designs are accomplished, the great purpose of 
the ministry is defeated. 

We are now prepared to understand what is the nature 
of real earnestness in a minister. I mean a distinct, explicit, 
practical recognition of his duty to labor for the salvation 
of souls as the end of his office. Such a man has settled 
with himself that this is his vocation and his business. He 
has looked at everything which could be presented to his 
mind, has weighed the claims of all, and with intelligence 
and firmness has said, and is prepared to stand by his 
affirmation, ''I watch for souls." He thus understands 
his errand; he is under no mistake, no imcertainty, no 
confusion. He has entered into fellowship with God the 
Father in his eternal purpose of the salvation of. the human 
race ; with the Son in the end of his incarnation and death ; 
and with the Holy Spirit in his coming down upon our 
desolate world. Of this salvation, which is the object of 
his ministry, the prophets inquired ; to accomplish it 
apostles preached, and angels ministered ; and thus justi- 
fied in his choice by the Triune God and the noblest of his 
creatures in the universe, he leaves far below him, in the 
aspirations and the soarings of his ambition, the scholar, 
the philosopher and the poet. He has taken up an object 
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in reference to which, if he succeed bnt in a single instance, 
he will have achieved a triumph which will endure infinite 
ages after the proudest monuments of human genius have 
perished like a garland in the conflagration of the 
world. 

I have spoken of the salvation of souls as the great 
object of the ministerial office ; this is a generic phrase, 
including as its species the awakening of the unconcerned ; 
the guidance of the inquiring ; the instruction of the unin- 
formed ; and the sanctification, comfort, and progress of 
those who through grace have believed — ^in short, the whole 
work of gra^e in the soul. But I now dh^ct the attention 
of my readers to the first of these particulars as the most 
commanding object of ministerial solicitude, I mean the 
conversion of the tmregenerate ; and if without an ofifence 
of the law of modesty I may refer to my own history, 
labor, and success, I would observe that I began my min- 
istry, even as a student, with a strong desire after this 
object ; and long before this, while yet a youth engaged in 
secular concerns, I had been deeply susceptible of the 
power of an awakening style of preaching, which was 
strengthened by the perusal of the rousing sermons of Dr. 
Davies,* of New Jersey. From that time to the present 
I have made the conversion of the impenitent the great 
end of my ministry, and I have had my reward. I have 
been sustained in this course by the remarks of Baxter in 

* I wish these discourses were better known and more imitated by 
our young ministers. They are admirable specimens, formed upon the 
model of Baxter, of persuasive, hortatory and impressive preaching. 
It is mch preaching we want. In these striking discourses may be 
seen what I mean by earnest preaching. They are by no means scarce, 
and I would advise my younger brethren to buy and read them. 
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his " Reformed Pastor/' a long extract from which I wiQ 
now furnish. 

** We must labor in a special manner for the conversion 
of the unconverted. 

"The work of conversion is the great thing we must 
drive at; after this we must labor with all our might. 
Alas ! the misery of the unconverted is so great that it 
calleth loudest to us for compassion. If a truly converted 
sinner do fall, it will be but into sin which will be pardoned, 
and he is not in that hazard of damnation by it as others 
are. Not but that God hateth their sins as well as others, 
or that he will bring them to heaven, let them live ever so 
wickedly ; but the spirit that is within them will not suflfer 
them to live wickedly, nor to sin as the ungodly do. But 
with the unconverted it is far otherwise. They ' are in the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity/ and hare 
yet no part nor fellowship in the pardon of their sins, or 
the hope of glory. We have therefore a work of greater 
necessity to do for them, even ' to open their eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God ; that they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
and an inheritance among them who are sanctified.' He 
that seeth one man sick of a mortal disease, and another 
only pained with the tooth-ache, will be moved more to 
compassionate the former than the latter ; and will surely 
make more haste to help him, though he were a stranger 
and the other a brother or a son. It is so sad a case to 
see men in a state of damnation, wherein, if they should 
die, they are lost forever, that methinks we should not be 
able to let them alone, either in pubUc or private, whatever 
other work we have to do. I confess I am frequently 
forced to neglect that which should tend to the further 
increase of knowledge in the godly, because of the lament- 
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able necessity of tbe unconverted. Who is able to talk of 
controversies or' of nice, unnecessary points, or even of 
truths of a lower degree of necessity, how excellent soever, 
while he seeth a company of ignorant, carnal, miserable 
sinners before his eyes, who must be changed or damned ? 
Methinks I even see them entering upon their final woe ! 
Methinks I hear them crjring out for help-— for speediest 
help ! Their misery speaks the louder, because they have 
not hearts to ask for help themselves. Many a time have 
I known that I had some hearers of liigher fancies, that 
looked for rarities, and were addicted to despise the minis- 
try, if I told them not something more than ordinary ; and 
yet I could not find in my heart to turn from the necessi- 
ties of the impenitent, for the humoring of them; nor 
even to leave speaking to miserable sinners for their salva- 
tion, in order to speak so much as should otherwise be 
done to weak saints, for their confirmation and increase in 
grace. Methinks as Paul's ' spirit was stirred within him,' 
when he saw ' the Athenians wholly given to idolatry,' so 
it should cast us into one of his paroxysms, to see so many 
men in the greatest danger of being everlastingly undone. 
Methinks, if by faith we did indeed look upon them as 
within a step of hell, it would more efifectually untie our 
tongues, than Croesus' danger did his son's. He that will 
let a sinner go down to hell for want of speaking to him, 
doth set less by souls than did the Redeemer of souls ; 
and less by his neighbor than common charity will allow 
him to by his greatest enemy. therefore, brethren, 
whomsoever you neglect, neglect not the most miserable ! 
Whatever you pass over, forget not poor souls that are 
under the condemnation and curse of the law, and who 
may look every hour for the infernal execution, if a speedy 
change do not prevent it. O call after the impenitent, and 
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ply this great work of converting souls, whatever else you 
leave undone." 

" These powerful and impressive observations," says the 
editor of Baxtea, '' we cannot too earnestly recommend to 
the attention of ministers. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the most of preachers whom we have known, were 
essentially d^ective in the grand and primary object of 
the Christian ministry, — laboring for the conversion of 
souls. From the general strain of some men's preaching, 
one would almost be ready to conclude that there were no 
sinners in their congregations to be converted. In deter- 
mining the proportion of attention which a minister should 
pay to particular classes of his congregation, the number 
of each class, and the necessities of their case, are unques- 
tionably the principal considerations which should weigh 
with Jiim. Now in all our congregations we have reason 
to fear the unconverted constitute by far the majority ; — 
their situation is peculiarly pitiable ; their opportuhities of 
salvation will soon be forever over; their danger is not 
only very great, but very imminent ; they are not secure 
from everlasting misery, even for a single moment. Surely 
then the unconverted demand by far the lai^est share of 
the Christian minister's attention, and yet from many they 
receive but a very small share of attention — ^thek* case, 
when noticed at all, is noticed only, as it were, by the bye. 
This no doubt is a principal cause that among us there are 
so few conversions by the preaching of the word, and 
especially in the congregations of particular ministers. 
We feel this subject to be of such transcendent importance 
that we trust we shall be excused for here introducing a 
quotation connected with it, from another work of our 
author, which has been introduced into the series of < Select 
Christian Authors.' " 
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"It is not," says he, in his "Mischiefs of Self-Igno-. 
ranee," " a general dull discourse, or critical observations 
upon words, or the subtile decision of some nice and curious 
questions of the schools ; nor*is it a neat and well-composed 
speech, about some other distant matters, that is likely to 
acquaint a sinner with himself. How many sermons may 
we hear that are levelled at some mark or other which is 
very far from the hearers' hearts, and therefore are never 
likely to convince them, or open and convert them ? And 
if our congregations were in such a case as that they 
needed no closer quickening work, such preaching might 
be borne with and commended. But when so many usually 
sit before us that must shortly die, and yet are unprepared 
for death ; and that are condemned by the law of God, 
and must be pardoned, or finally condemned ; that must 
be saved from their sins that they may be saved from ever- 
lasting misery — 1 think it is time for us to talk to them of 
such things as most concern them, and that in such a man- 
ner as may most e£fectually convince, awaken, and change 
them. 

" A man that is ready to be drowned is not at leisure for 
a song or a dance ; and a man that is ready to be hanged, 
methinks should not find himself at leisure to hear a man 
show his -wit and reading only, if not his folly and malice, 
against a life of holiness. Nor should you think that suit- 
able to such men's case that doth not evidently tend to 
save them. But, alas! how often have we heard such 
sermons as tend more to diversion than direction ; to fill 
their minds with other matters, and find them something 
else to think of, lest they should study themselves, and 
know their misery ! A preacher that seems to speak re- 
ligioudy, by a dry, sapless discourse, that is called a ser- 
mon, may more plausibly and easily ruin him. And his 
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conscience will more quietly suffer him to be taken off 
the necessary care of his saltation, by something that is 
like it, and pretends to do the work as well, than by the 
grosser avocations or the scorn of fools. And he will be 
more tamely turned from religion by something that is 
called religion, and which he hopes may serve the turn, 
than by open wickedness, or impious defiance of God and 
reason. But how often do we hear sermons applauded, 
which force us, in compassion to men's souls, to thinks 
' Oh what is all this to the opening of a sinner's heart unto 
himself, and showing him his tmregenerate state ? What 
is this to the conviction of & self-deluding soul, that is 
passing mto hell, with the confident expectation of heav- 
en ? What is this to show men their undone condition, 
and the absolute necessity of Christ, and of renewing 
grace ? What is in this to lead men up from earth to heav- 
en, and to acquaint them with the imseen world, and to 
help them to the life of faith and love, and to the mortify- 
ing and pardon of their sins !' How little skill have many 
miserable preachers in the searching of the heart, and 
helping men to know themselves, whether Christ be in 
them, or whether they be reprobates! And how little 
care and diligence is used by them, to call men to the 
trial, and help them in the examining and judging of them- 
selves, as if it were a work of no necessity. ' They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, say- 
ing, Peace, peace, when there is no peace, saith the 
Lord.' " ' . 

Oh what preachers we should be, could we drink in the 
spirit of these powerful passages! May God impress 
them on our hearts, and lead us to mould our discourses 
after this fashion. I would, however, by no means wish 
to be thought unmindful of the imp^tance of building up 
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the believer on his holy faith. Not only must the children 
of the redeemed family be bom, but they must also be 
fed, watched, guided, and nourished up to manhood. The 
growth in grace and in knowledge of the heirs of immor- 
tality must be an object of deep solicitude with the faithful 
pastor. His children in the faith are not glorified, as soon 
as converted, but are carried through a probation, and often 
a long one, of conflict, trial, and temptation; and it is 
his business, by the instrumentality of the truth, deeply 
searched, carefully expounded, and appropriately appUed, 
to conduct them through the perplexities and the dangers 
of the divine life. Hence, therefore, it is the duty of the 
minister, not to be always dwelling on first principles, nor 
teaching the mere alphabet of Bible knowledge, but to 
lead his people '' on unto perfection ;'• yet still, amidst all 
this, he is never to forget that by far the greater number 
of those who are before him do not experimentally know 
these first principles, and have not learnt even this alpha- 
bet of practical piety. I once had a member of my church, 
who had been brought out of the literary world to a deep, 
experimental knowledge of divine truth. She was a woman 
of uncommonly fine and tasteful mind. After her conver* 
sion she dwelt for a season in London ; and on her return 
from the metropolis, in giving an account of the various 
preachers she had heard, expressed her surprise and re- 
gret that their sermons, however excellent, seemed to be 
addressed, almost exclusively, to true beUevers, as if they 
took it for granted that their congregations were composed 
wholly of such, and contained none who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins. And I know a devoted and consistent 
Christian, who, upon leaving a minister whom he had 
heard for several years, declared he had scarcely ever 
heard one thoroughly practical sermon from him during the 
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whole time: there had been much doGtrlnal statement^ 
much theolo^cal science, much religious comfort ; but no 
vivid and pimgent appeals either to saints or sinners. No 
wonder he knew of no conversions there: and yet this 
preacher is not an Antinomian. 

Secondly. Earnestness implies that the subfect has not 
only been selected, but that it has taken full possession of the 
mind, and has kindled Unoards it an intense desire of the 
heart. 

It is something more than the correctness of theory, and 
the deductions of logic ; more than the cool calculation of 
the judgment, and the play of the imagination — earnest- 
ness means that the understanding, having selected and 
appreciated its object, has pressed all the faculties of both 
mind and body into its pursuit. It urges the soul onward 
in its career of action at such a speed, that it is set on fire 
by the velocity of its own motion. The object of an earn- 
est man is never, for any long period of time, absent from 
his thoughts. He meditates on it by day, and dreams of 
it by night : it meets him in his solitary walks as some 
bright vision which he loves to contemplate, and it comes 
over him in company with such power, that he cannot 
avoid making it the topic of his conversation, till he ap- 
pears in the eyes of those who have no sympathy with him 
in the light of an enthusiast. 

Foster, in his " Essay on Decision of Character/' has 
alluded to Howard as supplying a fine illustration of this 
mental quality. I furnish one extract bearing more di- 
rectly than perhaps any other on our present theme. It 
relates to the singular fact that this great philanthropist 
turned not a moment from his course, when traversing 
those scenes most calculated to awaken curiosity, and to 
enkindle enthusiasm by the associations of ancient glory 
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with which they are connected— even Rome itself. '' The 
importance of his ohject held his faculties in a state of ex- 
citement which was too rigid to be affected by lighter 
interests, and on which, therefore, the beauties of nature 
and art had no power : Uke the invisible spirits who fulfil 
their commission of philanthropy among mortals, and care 
not about pictures, statues, and sumptuous buildings. It 
implied an inconceivable severity of conviction that he had 
one thing to do ; and that he who would do some great 
thing in this short life must apply himself to the work with 
suck a concentration of his forces as, to idle spectators, 
who Uve only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. It 
was thus he made the trial, so seldom made, what is the 
utmost effect which may be granted to the last possible 
effort of a himian agent ; and therefore what he did not 
accomplish, he might conclude to be placed beyond the 
sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to the disposal 
of Omnipotence." 

There, again, is the representation of the really and 
intensely earnest minister of Jesus Christ, and of the man- 
ner in which he regards the object of his ministry, the sal- 
vation of immortal souls. He has drunk in the inspiration 
of those inexpressibly sublime and solemn words, so of- 
ten already quoted, " They watch for your souls as they 
that must give account, that they may do it with joy and 
not with grief." This declaration has come over him like 
a spell, from the fascination of which he neither tries nor 
wishes to escape. Whether seated in his chair in his study ; 
or canying on the exercises of devotion in the closet ; or 
preaching the gospel in the pulpit ; or enjoying the pleas- 
ures of Christian friendship in the social circle ; or recreat- 
ing his energies amidst the beauties of creation ; the words 
of Solomon stand out conspicuously before his mind's eye. 
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" He that winneth souls is wise ;" while, ever and ancm, 
the thunder of Christ's awful inquiry comes pealing over 
his ear, « What shaU it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul, or what shall a man ^ve in 
exchange for his soul ?" To be useful in converting souls 
is his constant and practical aim : with a view to which, 
his texts are chosen, his sermons are composed and deliv- 
ered, and his language, figures, and illustrations are select- 
ed. That word usefulness has the same meaning in his 
ear, the same power over his soul, as the word " victory" 
has over the mind of the hero : and the preparation and 
delivery of the most eloquent sermons, with all the plaudits 
that follow them, will no more satisfy his ambition, than 
the skilful evolutions, the military splendor, and the mar- 
tial music of a field day, however they may be admired by 
the multitudinous spectators, will content the desires of 
the patriot warrior who bums to defeat his country's foe 
upon the field of battle, and to rescue the liberties of his 
enslaved nation from the grasp of a tyrant. By the ear- 
nest minister, the salvation of souls is sought with the obli- 
gation of a principle, and the ardor of a passion. It is 
impressed upon his whole character, and is inseparable 
from his conduct. It distinguishes him among^ and from, 
many of his brethren. When the congregations, either at 
home or abroad, go to hear him, they know what to ex- 
pect, and consequently do not look for the flowers of 
rhetoric, but for the fruit of the tree of life ; not for a dry 
crust of philosophy, not for a meatless, marrowless bone 
of criticism, but for the bread which cometh down from 
heaven ; not for a display of religious fire- works, splendid 
but useless, but for the holding up of the torch of eternal 
truth in all its clear shining light to guide the wandering 
and benighted souls to the refuge of the lost. He has, by 

3 
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tho usual style of his pulpit discourses, established his 
character as a useful preacher, and those who go to hear 
him, would as soon expect to listen to a mere poetical or 
clasdcal effusion, instead of directions for health, from a 
physician whom they consulted in a time of sickness, as 
such matters from this servant of Christ, instead of a ser- 
mon calculated and designed to do good to their souls. 
He could possibly be eloquent, profound, or learned, and 
when these things can aid him in securing his one great 
end, he doas not scruple to employ them. His aim is at 
the heart and conscience, and if the poeti<^, the literary, 
the logical, the scientific, will at any time so polish and 
plume the shaft, or sharpen the point of the arrow, he will 
not reject them, but will avail himself of their legitimate 
uses, that he may the more certainly hit the mark This 
is his motto, '' If by any means I might save some." 

But this touches a third thing implied in genuine ear- 
nestness, and that is the studious invention and diligent use 
€f all appropriate means to accomplish the selected object. 
An earnest man is the last to be satisfied with mere for- 
mality, routine, and prescription. He will often survey his 
object, his means, and his instruments ; will look back upon 
the past to review his course, to examine his failure, and 
success, with the causes of each ; to learn what to do, and 
what to avoid for the future. His inquiry will often be. 
What next? What more? What better? And as the 
result of all this, new experiments will be tried, new plans 
will be laid, and new courses will be pursued. With an 
inextinguishable ardor, and with a resolute fixedness of 
purpose, he exclainis " I must succeed — How .^" 

And shall we ministers possess nothing of this, if we 
are in earnest for the salvation of souls ? Shall dull uni- 
formity, stiff foraiality, everlasting repetitions, and rigid 
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routine satisfy usf Shall we never institate the inquiry, 
" Why have I ndt succeeded better in my ministry ? How 
18 it that my congregation is not larger, and my church 
more rapidly increasing ? In what way can I account for 
it, that the truth as it is in Jesus, which I befieve I preach, 
is not more influential, and the doctrine of the cross is not 
as it was intended to be, the power of God unto the sal- 
vation of souls? Why do I not more frequently hear 
addressed to me,, by those who are constantly under my 
ministry, the anxious inquiry, ' What shall I do to be saved ?' 
I am not wanting, as far as I know, in the regular discharge 
of my ordinary duties, and yet I gather little fruit of my 
labors, and have to utter continually the prophet's com- 
plaint, ' Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed ?' " Do we indeed indulge in 
such complaints? Have we earnestness enough to pour 
forth such lamentations ? Or is it of little consequence to 
us, provided we get our stipend, keep up the congregation 
to its usual size, and maintain the tranquillity of the church, 
whether the ends of the ministry are accomplished or not ? 
Are we ever seen by God's omniscient eye pacing our study 
in deep thoughtfulness, solemn meditation, and rigorous 
inquisition; and after an impartial survey of our doings, 
and a sorrowful lamentation that we are doing no more, 
questioning ourselves thus — " Is there no new method to 
be tried, no new scheme to be devised, to increase the 
efficiency of my ministerial and pastoral labors ? Is there 
nothing I can supply, correct, or add ? Is there anythmg 
particularly wanting in the matter, manner, or method of 
my preaching, or in my course of pastoral attentions?" 
Surely it might be supposed that such inquiries would be 
often instituted into the results of such a ministry as ours. 
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that seasons would be not unfrequentlj set apart, espe- 
cially at the close of the year, for such a purpose. 

Here it may be proper for us to look out of our own 
profession, and ask if the earnest tradesman, soldier, law- 
yer, philosopher, and mechanician, are satisfied to go on as 
they have done, though with ever so little success ? Do 
we not see in all other departments of human action, 
where the mind is really intent on some great object, and 
where success has not been obtained in proportion to the 
labor bestowed, a dissatisfaction with past modes of ac- 
tion, and a determination to try new ones ? And should 
we who watch for souls, and labor for immortality, 
be behindhand with them? In calling for new meth- 
ods, I want no new doctrines; no new principles; no 
startling eccentricities ; no wild irregularities ; no vagaries 
of enthusiasm, nor frenzies of the passions; no, nothing 
but what the most sober judgment and the soundest reason 
would approve ; — but I do want a more inventive, as well 
as a more fervid zeal in seeking the great end of our min- 
istry. Dull uniformity, and not enthusiasm, is the side on 
which our danger lies. I know very well the contortions 
of an epileptic zeal are to be avoided, but so also is the 
numbness of a paralytic one ; and after all, the former is 
less dangerous to life, and is more easily and frequently 
cured, than the latter. We may, as regards our preaching, 
for instance, examine whether we have not dwelt too little 
on the alarming, or on the attnuStive themes of revelation ; 
whether we have not clothed our discourses too much with 
the terrors of the Lord, and determine to try the more 
winning forms of love and mercy, or whether we have not 
rendered the gospel powerless by an everlasting repetition 
of it in common-place phraseology ; whether we have not 
been too argumentative, and resolve to be more imagina- 
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tive, practical, and hortatory; whether we have not ad^ 
dressed^ ourselves too exclusively to believers, and deter- 
mine to commence a style of more frequent and pungent 
address to the unconverted ; whether we have not been too 
vague and general* in our descriptions of sin, and become 
more specific and discriminating; whether we have not 
been too neglectful of the young, and begin a regular 
course of sermons to them ; whether we have not had too 
much sameness of topic, and adopt courses of sermons on 
given subjects ; whether we have not been too elaborate 
and abstract in the composition of our discourses, and come 
down to greater simplicity ; whether we have not been too 
careless, and bestow more pains ; whether we have not 
been too doctrinal, and in future make all truth, as it was 
intended to do, to bear upon the heart, conscience, and life. 
Nor must the inquiry stop here. There must be the 
same process of rigid scrutiny instituted as to the labors 
of the pastorate. We must review the proceedings of this 
momentous department, for here also is most ample scope 
for invention as to new plans of action. Perhaps upon 
inquiry we shall find out that we have neglected various 
channels through which our influence might have been 
poured over the flock committed to our care, and shall dis- 
cover many ways in which we can improve upon our former 
plans in the way of meeting the inquirers after salvation, 
giving our aid to Sunday schools, setting up Bible classes, 
or visiting the flock. What is needed, is an amdous wisk 
to be wanting in nothing that can conduce to our useful- 
ness, a diligent endeavor to make up every deficiency, and 
a mind ever inquisitive after new means and methods of 
doing good. Could we all but adopt the plan of setting 
apart a day at the close of every year for solemn exami- 
nation into our ministerial and pastoral doings, for the pur- 
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pose of asoertainiiig our defects and neglects, to see in what 
we could improve, to humble ourselves before God for the 
past, and to lay down new roles for the future, we should 
all be more abundantly useful than we are. A|id does not 
earnestness require all this ? Can we pretend to it if we 
do not ? The idea of a minister's going on from year to 
year with either little success, or none at all, and yet never 
pausing to inquire how this comes to pass, or what can 
be d<me to increase his ^ciency, is so utterly repugnant 
to all proper notions of devotednessy that we are obliged 
to conclude that the views of such a man of the design 
ci his office are radically and essentially defective. 

Fourthly. Earnestness implies a jiii«}NMe oim? /lOMwr of 
9uhordinatin^ everything^ U meets with, sdeets, or enpa^ 
in, to tke accomplishment of its tme great object 

An earnest man has much sagacity in discerning objects, 
even at a distance, that are fiivorable to lus purpose; 
much power in seising them as they approach ; and much 
tact in pressing them into his service, and weaving them 
into his schemes. He avoids at the same time the folly of 
letting go his main object in the pursuit of lesser ones, 
and of thus converting means into «ids. The operations <A 
his mind resemble those of a vast machine, in which the 
ruling power subjects to itself the thousand little wheds 
and spindles that are set in motion, and makes them aU 
acoompUsh the purpose for which the «i^;ine has beoi set 
iqp. Or the current of his thought and feeling may be 
compared to the mijestie flow oi some noble river, which 
receives into its stream, and bears forward in its course, 
the numeroos rivulets by which its waters are swollen, and 
its power increased. So acts the earnest minister. There 
are vaiioQS matters which he may attend to, and oan^t not 
to neglect, which nay with great propriety be considered 
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as means, but which cannot be viewed as the end of his 
high and holy calling. 

The FIRST of these which I mention is learning, and 
indeed, general knowledge of all kinds. Literature, sci- 
ence, and philosophy, however excellent in themselves, and 
however subservient they may be rendered as means to 
accomplish the great ends of the ministerial office, must 
never, I repeat, be exalted into the place of the ends them- 
selves. Viewed as subordinate and subsidiary, they cannot 
be too highly valued, nor too diligently sought. There is 
not any kind of knowledge, nor any degree of it, which 
may not be made tributary to the ends of gospel ministra- 
tions. All other things being equal, he is likely to be the 
most useful preacher, who is the most learned one. There 
is nothing, there can be nothing, in literature and science, 
which of themselves can be injurious to a minister of 
Christ : the pride and vanity which produce such a result 
are but as those weeds which flourish in a shallow and 
sandy soU, but which wither and die in rich, deep loam. 
The man who decries learning as mischievous per se to the 
ministry, is fit only to be torch-bearer -to another Caliph 
Omar, and to act the part of an incendiary to all the libra- 
ries of the world. A minister may have too little piety, 
too little solicitude for the salvation of souls, too little de- 
votedness, too little care to render his acquisitions subser- 
vient to the ends of his vocation, but he can never have too 
much knowledge. 

''Perhaps the best answer that can be given to those 
inconsiderate Christians who say that religion needs not 
such foreign and meretricious aids as human learning, is 
that of South, — ' If God hath no need of our learning, he 
can have still less of your ignorance.' In the spiritual 
temple, as well as in the ark of the covenant, there is room 
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not only for those humbler gifts, the skms and hair cIoUi, 
but also for the gold and alver of human learmng : and 
even the sciences themselves, daughters as they are of the 
uncreated wisdom, may receive consecration from seraphic 
piety, and be made priestesses of^ the Most High, by the 
very service in which we employ them." How beautiful 
is the following language of Dr. Wiseb^ik, and how correct 
the sentiment which it clothes and adorns: "You all, I 
doubt not, have often admired those exquisite paintings in 
the ceilings of the Borgia apartments of the Vatican, 
wherein the sciences are represented as holdii^ their sep- 
arate courts ; each enthroned upon a stately chair, with 
features and mien of the most noble and dignified beauty, 
surrounded by the emblems and most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of its power on earth, and seeming to claim 
homage from all that gaze upon it. And judge what 
would have been the painter's conception, and to what a 
sublimity of expression he would have risen, had it been 
his task to represent the noblest of all sciences, our divine 
religion, enthroned, as ever becomes her, to recdve the 
fealty and worship of these her handmaids. For if, as 
hath been proved, they are but ministers to her superior 
rule, and are intended to furnish the evidences of her 
authority, how much above theirs must be the comeliness 
and grace, and majesty and holiness, with which she must 
be arrayed ! And what honor and dignity must be con- 
ferred on him who feels himself deputed to bear the tribute 
of these fair vassals ; and how must his admiration of their 
graces be enhanced, by finding himself brought so near 
her presence."* 



* Dr. Wiseman's « Lectorea on the Connection between Scienee 
and Revealed Retigion." Vol. 11., p. 317. 
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This splendid passage expresses what I would urgently 
enforce, that literature and science may be subservient, but 
must be only subservient, to the ends of the ministerial 
office. 

Having thus quoted a passage from a Roman Catholic 
author, let me subjoin to it another from a Protestant, of 
a different tdnd indeed, but by no means inharmonious 
with it. " my brethren," says the amiable and pious 
Doddridge, in his incomparable sermon on " The Evil and 
Danger of Neglecting Souls," " let us consider how fast 
we are posting through this dying life, which God has 
assigned to us, in which we are to manage concerns of infi- 
nite moment ; how fast we are passing on to the immedialjp 
presence of our Loi*d, to give up our account to him. You 
must judge for yourselves, but permit me to say for my 
own part, I would not for ten thousand worlds be that 
man, who when God shall ask him at last how he has em- 
ployed most of his time, while he continued a minister of 
his church, and had the care of souls, shall be obliged to 
reply, * Lord, I have restored many corrupted passages in 
the classics, and illustrated many which were before ob- 
scure ; I have cleared up many intricacies in chronology 
or geography; I have solved many perplexed cases in 
algebra ; I have refined on astronomical calculations, and 
left behind me many sheets on these curious and difficult 
subjects ; and these are the employments in which my life 
has been worn out, while preparations for the pulpit, and 
ministrations in it, did not demand my more immediate 
attendance.' Oh sirs, as for the waters that are drawn 
from these springs, how sweetly soever they may taste to 
a curious mind that thirsts after them, or to an ambitious 
mind that thirsts for the applause they sometimes procure, 
I fear there is too often reason to pour them cut hrfore the 

3* 
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Lwd^ with rivers of penitential tears, as the blood of souls 
which have been forgotten, whilst these trifles haye been 
'remembered and pursued." 

This i& the language of a scholar, a critic, and a man of 
varied knowledge; but whose piety as a Christian, and 
whose devotedness as a minister, were equal to his other 
attainments. In a foot-note to this admirable discourse, 
which we ministers should do well to read once a month, 
is a quotation from a sermon of a Scottish minister, 
preached before the Synod of Glasgow, which also I may 
with propriety introduce here : — " A just sense of the re- 
lation we stand in to our flocks, and a genuine feeling of 
that aflection which is due to them, will not allow us to 
hesitate one moment, whether that part of our time is most 
worthily employed, which is taken up in doing real offices 
c^ friendship among them, or that part of it which is spent 
in perusing the finest writings of the greatest genius that 
ever appeared in our world, or in polishing any little com- 
positions of our own. Is the arranging of words, the 
b6autif3ring of language, or even storing our own minds 
with the divinest sentiments, an employment of equal dig- 
nity and importance in itself, or equally pleasing in reflec- 
tion, with that of composing differences or extinguishing 
animosities, searching out modest and indigent merit, and 
relieving it, comforting a melancholy heart, giving counsel 
to a perplexed mind, suspending pain by our presence and 
sympathy, suggesting to an unfurnished mind proper ma- 
terials for meditation in the time of distress, or laying hold 
of a favorable opportunity of conveying valuable instruc- 
tion and religious impressions to a mind little susceptible 
of them on other occasions ? There is no need of saying 
anything in confirmation of this : it was the glorious char- 
acter of Jesus, that he went about doing good." 
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It might be admitted, and shall be conceded, that we 
live in an age when, to cany out the main purpose of 
the Christian ministry, and to render it efficient for the 
salvation of souls, there requires a higher standard of min- 
isterial qualifications, and larger acquirements of general 
knowledge, than at some former periods. 

It will, I hope, be clearly seen from all this, that I am 
not decrying education, or learning, or the greatest dili- 
gence in ministers for the acquisition of knowledge ; quite 
the contrary ; but I am enforcing with all the earnestness 
I can command, the indispensable neces^ty of rendering 
all acquirements subordinate to the great work of saying 
souls. Learning, as an idtimate object and for its own 
sake, is infinitely below the ambition of a holy and de- . 
voted servant of Christ; but learning employed to invigo- 
rate the intellect, to enrich the imagination, to cultivate the 
taste, to give power to thought, and variety to illustration ; 
to add to the skill and energy with which we wield the 
weapons of our warfare, is in some cases indispensable, and 
in a]l invaluable. Unhappily it is not uncommon for those 
who have made large acquisitions in varied learning, and 
acquired a scientific, philosophic or literary taste, to yield 
to the seductions of the objects of their pursuits, and to 
allow themselves to be led astray from the simplicity that 
is in Christ Jesus. If there is one man to be admired, en- 
vied, and imitated above all others, it is he who has bap* 
tized large classic and scientific acquirements at the font 
of Christianity, — has surrendered them at the foot of the 
cross, and gathered them up into the nerve of his strength, 
as a preacher of the gospel. To hear such a man chas- 
temng and guiding, but not checking or freezing the gush- 
ing utterances of a full heart, by the rules of genuine 
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eloquence ; and warming and sanctifying the finest speci- 
mens of rhetoric by the glow of a soul on fire with the 
passion of love to God and souls ; to see the genius of 
Tully and Demosthenes clothing themselves with the 
mantle of Paul, Peter, and John, and under the constrain- 
ing love of Christ, employing all its resources of diction 
and of metaphor, to persuade men to be reconciled to 
God, — ^is an object of surpassing interest : to ^uch preach* 
ers we can almost fancy that not only men, but angels, 
must listen with delight. 

There is, however, too much truth in the following re- 
marks of Dr. Vaughan : " The effect of learning and of 
elegant scholarship, in the modem pulpit, has commonly 
been to render men incapable of producing impressions of 
this nature in any degree. In the case of such preachers, 
neither the diction they use, nor the mould into which 
they cast their expressions and sentences, nor the compar- 
isons they introduce, nor anything belonging to their 
rhetoric, has been an object of study with a view to its 
fitness to secure attention, and to move the thoughts and 
passions of such assemblies as are generally convened by 
the preacher — assemblies made up from the popular, much 
more than from the thoroughly educated classes of society. 
The great object of this class of preachers has been to 
acquit themselves learnedly, or to acquit themselves ele- 
gantly. It is grievous to witness the mischiefs which have 
resulted from this conventionalism in pulpit taste. If our 
pulpit lessons must be veiled in the language of a particu- 
lar kind of scholarship, then the people generally, and even 
men of good natural parts, who have not been initiated 
into that sholarship, will fail to perceive our meaning, and 
will begin, as the consequence, to cast about for some bet- 
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ter employment than listening to the utterance of our 
imknown tongue.'** 

i go on now to mention another qualification for the 
sacred office, and which the earnest minister will anxiously 
cultivate with a view to the great object of his life and 
labors, and to which I advance with a prajdng mind, an 
anxious heart, and a trembling hand, ardently desirous to 
set it forth in such manner as shall secure for it the 
attention which its importance demands ; I mean personal 
RELIGION. We are weak in the pulpit, because we are 
weak in the closet. An earnest man will not only train 
his mind to understand his object, and draw around him 
the resources of ways and means for its accomplishment, 
but will discipline his heart ; for there, within, is the spring 
of his energies, the seat of impulse, and the source of 
power. If the heart beat feebly, the whole circulation 
must be sluggish, and the frame inert. So is it with us 
ministers : our own personal religion is the mainspring of 
all our power in the pulpit. We are feeble as preachers, 
because we are feeble as Christians. Whatever other de- 
ficiencies we have, the chief of all lies in the heart. The 
apostle said, " We believe and therefore speak." We not 
only speak what we believe, but as we believe ; if the faith 
be weak, so will be the utterance. In another place the 
same inspired writer said, "Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we persuade men." It was when standing as amidst 
the solemnities of the last judgment, that apostles besought 
men to be reconciled to God. The flame of zeal which in 
their ministrations rose to such a height and intensity as to 
subject them to the charge of insanity, is thus accounted 



* Modem Pulpit, pp. 33, 34. 
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for, " The love of Christ constraineth us." We have too 
much forgotten that the fount of eloquence is in the heart ; 
and that it is feeling which gives to words and thoughts 
their power. An unrenewed man, or one with a lukewarm 
piety, may preach elaborate sermons upon orthodox doc- 
trines ; but what are they for power and efficiency, when 
compared with those of the preacher, who feels as well as 
glories in the cross, but as the splendid coruscations of 
the aurora borealis to the warm and vivifying rays of the 
sun? 

The Christian minister sustains a double relation, and 
has a doable duty to perform ; he is a preacher to the 
world, and a pastor to the church, and it b impossible he 
can fulfil, or be in earnest to fulfil, the obligations he is 
under to either, without a large measure of personal god- 
liness. As regards the church which is committed to his 
care, and of which he is made by the Holy Ghost the 
spiritual overseer, he has not only to increase their knowl- 
edge, but their holiness, their love, and their spirituality ; 
to aid them in performing all the branches of their duty, 
and in cultivating all the graces of their sanctification. 
And what is the present spiritual condition of the great 
bulk of the professors of religion ? Amidst much that is 
cheering, there is, on the other hand, much that is dis- 
couraging and distressing to the more pious observer. 
We behold a strange combination of zeal and worldly- 
mindedness ; great activity for the extension of religion in 
the earth, united with lamentable indifference to the state 
of religion in the soul ; in short, apparent vigor in the 
extremities, with a growing torpor at the heart. Multi- 
tudes are substituting zeal for piety, libendity for mortifi- 
cation, and a social for a personal religion. No careful 
reader of the New Testament, and observer of the present 
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state of the church, can fail to be convinced, one should 
think, that what is now wanting is a high spirituality. 
The Christian profession is sinking in its tone of piety ; 
the line of separation between the church and the world 
becomes less and less perceptible ; and the character of 
genuine Christianity, as expounded from pulpits and de- 
lineated in books, has too rare a counterpart in the lives 
and spirit of its professors. 

How is this to be remedied, and by what means is the 
spirit of piety to be revived ? May we not ask a previous 
question — ^How came this spirit of slumber over the 
church ? Was it not from the pulpit ? And if a revival 
take place in the former, must it not begin in the latter ? 
Is the ministry of the present day in that state of earnest 
piety which is likely to originate and sustain an earnest 
style of preaching, and to revive the lakewarmness of 
their flocks ? I do not mean for a moment to insinuate 
that the ministers of the present day among the Dissenters, 
or Methodists, or the evangelical clergy of the Church of 
England, are characterized by immorality, or even a want 
of substantial holiness; or that they would sufifer, as 
regards their piety, in comparison with those of some 
other periods of the history of their denominations : but 
what I am compelled to believe, and what I now express, 
is that our deficiencies are great as compared not only 
with what is always required of us, but is especially re- 
quired by the circumstances of the times in which we live. 
Amidst the eager pursuits of commerce; the elegSncies 
and soft indulgences of an age of growing refinement ; the 
high cultivation of the intellect, and the contests of politics, 
the church needs a strong and high barrier to keep out the 
encroachment of tides so adverse to its prosperity, and 
needs equally a dam to keep in its spiritual feeling. And 
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where shall we find this, if not in the pulpit ? It is not in 
the nature of things to be expected that the. spiritual char- 
acter of the church should ever be superior to that of the 
ministry ; and it is perfectly consistent with what we know 
of human nature to expect that it will always hold itself 
excused for being inferior. It will not tread a path which 
its spiritual guides are slow to pursue ; and will deem it 
an affectation of sanctity and presumptuous ambition to 
attempt to advance beyond them. How else than by 
believing in a deficiency of our piety can we account for 
the fact of a diminished efficiency in our ministry ? 

I cannot resist the temptation of giving here a long ex- 
tract from that beautiful tract entitled " A Revived Minis- 
try our only hope for a Revived Church ;" a tract so 
eminently excellent, and so adapted to promote the end of 
the pious and accomplished writer, that it is a proof that 
we have little wish to be raised to higher attainments in 
piety, that such a heart-searching, soul-reviving production 
has yet reached only a second edition.* 

"And for such a revived ministry there would be the 
most hopeful preparation of mind. The object to be 
aimed at would be distinctly conceived ; it would be loved 
and cherished as the noblest to which a redeemed being 
can consecrate himself ; and there would be a readiness to 
yield everything to the urgency and grandeur of its claims, 
together with the simplicity and guilelessness of intention, 
which would mightily aid the judgment in seeing its best 
way to the best methods of achieving it. In such circum- 
stances, all the distracting influences arising from indistinct 



* A piouB clergyman of thiB town was so impTessed with the beauty, 
fidelity, and earnestness of this tract, that he purchased a hundred 
copies for distribution among his brethren. 
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views, a divided heart, and infirmity of purpose, would be 
withdrawn, and leave the minister of Clmst free to take a 
decided and energetic course. The subjection of the 
church and the world to the dominion of the truth, in a 
pure heart and holy life, would be ever present to his 
mind as the sole and sublime end of his ministry; and, 
drawing after it the full tide of his sympathies, and per- 
mittmg no diversion of his strength to any inferior object, 
it would command all his powers, and dispossess - him of 
every wish but that of living and dying for it. And thai 
moment would be the dawn of an era of prosperity. 

" Everything which he did would be enlivened by the 
presence of a warmer and holier zeal : but it would be the 
public administration of divine truth, in the ordinance of 
preaching, in which the stronger and healthier pulsations 
of spiritual life would be most signally displayed, and from 
which, the largest results might be expected. In this he 
would be prepared for acting a new part. Himself saved 
and eminently sanctified, as well as possessed of the whole 
treasury of sacred knowledge in the inspired volume, he 
would be well versed in the respective truths best calcu- 
lated for awakening the unconverted, and promoting the 
highest sanctification of the church, and administer them 
with improved wisdom and force. The wretchedness of 
the soul as guilty, depraved, and hastening to the judg- 
ment-seat ; the blessedness of arresting it in its downward 
course, and of exalting it once more to the glory of the 
.Divine image "and favor ; the ample means provided for all 
this in the mediation of Christ; the experience of their 
efficacy in himself, and the conviction of their undiminished 
pow^r to do as much for others ; the rapid flight of time 
and the possibility of all the mercy overshadowing that 
hour being trifled with and lost forever,— these thrill his 
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soul with mingled commiseration, hope, and fear, and nige 
him to improve to the utmost the fleeting opportunity of 
lynftt^lijng sinners from perdition, and adding to the bright- 
ness of the Redeemer's crown. How well chosen is his 
theme ! no matter of curious speculation, but some one or 
more of the solemn yerities which concern the instant JEiaith 
and obedience of every hearer, and bring life or death, as 
accepted or rejected. Away with those artificial rules 
which some have prescribed, as if to prepare a sermon 
were something like composing an epic ! He has a truth 
to enforce, a moral effect to produce, and the sense of its 
unutterable importance brings to bear upon it all the re- 
sources of a judicious, intelligent, and impassioned mind. 
Bent on winning souls to God, or quickening them to 
higher obedience, this one deare possesses and inflames 
him, and gives a unity and completeness to his subject, a 
force and compactness of argument, a felicity of speech 
and manner, an ardor and impressiveness of appeal, which 
the art of the rhetorician could never have supplied. He 
feels, moreover, that his strength is in God, and that the 
pleadings of human wisdom and pity never availed apart 
from a higher inspiration. Would there not be more than 
HOPS from a ministry like this ? In itself so convincing and 
persuasive, rendered still more so by the practical ezhiln- 
tion of ail the faith, uprightness, benevolence, and spirit- 
uality which it inculcates, looking to God, and owning its 
weakness without his blessing, it would have all the char- 
acteristics from which the susceptibilities c^ the human 
mind, and the solemn promises of the Almighty, authorize 
the expectation of enlarged success. When was such a 
ministry known to be long in contact with the minds of 
men, without producing the happiest effects ? ' The word 
of the Lord would have free course and be glorified,' con- 
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verts press into the church, and the church be raised to a 
higher renovation. 

" And the minister thus revived would have unwonted 
power in individual intercourse with the members of his 
flock. Living only for their advancement in faith and 
holiness, the warmth and tenderness of his concern for it 
would make him prompt to seize every opportunity of 
promoting it, and give an appropriateness and weight to 
his saymgs which a colder and less earnest piety woidd 
never have dictated; while the objects of his solicitude, 
feeling the point and force of his words, and impressed 
with his smgleness of purpose, and still more with that 
uniform display of the Christian virtues, which was the 
best voucher of his deep sincerity, would find themselves 
drawn along by a combination of influences so pure and 
commanding, that they must tread in the steps of his 
piety, and bend to his hallowed purpose of extending the 
limits of the church, and giving it a holier aspect. Every 
faithful minister can look back upon seasons when, under 
the kindlings of a warmer love and zeal, and a more 
affecting sense of external things, he was animated to 
increased exertion ; and he has found that, not only did 
his preaching fix the attention and touch the souls of his 
hearers more than at other times, but that, when he went 
among them in private, -the elevation of his spirit, the 
seriousness of his converse, and the solemnity and unction 
pervading his petitions, produced an evident impression, 
and that he left them with improved feelings and resolves. 
All emotion is contagious, and easily propagates itself to 
other bosoms; but, beside this, the wakefulness of his 
zeal, and his steadiness of purpose, made him eager to 
extract the highest amount of good from every oppor- 
tunity, stimulated mgenuity, and gave an aptness and 
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chann to all that he aaad, which fell with happy effect on 
the upderstanding and the heart. And had the ardor and 
determination of those seasons been permanent, the equa- 
ble and healthy excitement of every day's labor, instead of 
soon relapsing into the feebler sensibility of other times, 
lus ministry would, doubtless, have told a different history, 
and been far more richly laden with precious fruit." 

Happy shall I feel if this feeble tribute, not only of the 
recommendation of my pen, but of my heart's gratitude 
for the benefit I have derived from this production, shall 
induce any of my brethren to peruse this precious gift 
which has been offered to them by a writer who veils him- 
self under the modest title of *' One of the least among 
the brethren." 

Do we want examples and patterns of eminent and ear- 
nest piety, how richly are they supplied both in number 
and in quality in the pages of our own denominational his- 
tory. Where is the deep, ardent, experimental religion of 
our ancestors, the fathers and founders of Protestant non- 
conformity ? What a theologian was Owen when he wrote 
his Exposition of the Hebrews ! What a polemic when he 
penned his controversy with Biddulph ! What an eccle- 
siastic when he drew up his treatise on Church Govern- 
ment! But what a Christian when he indulged in his 
" Meditations on the Glory of Christ," and gave us his 
treatise " On Spirituality of Mind and the Mortification of 
Sin !" What a logician and divine was Howe, when he 
produced his "Living Temple;" but what a Christian 
when, in the shadow of this noble structure of his holy 
genius, he poured out his heart in his work on " Delight- 
ing in God," and "The Blessedness of the Righteous." 
And then think of holy Baxter, who gained repose from 
the labors of polemic strife, and relief from the tortures of 
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Rest." Was their piety the result of their suffering? 
Then for one I could be almost content to take the latter, 
so that I might be possessed of the former. Lead me to 
the spots, I do not say where they trimmed their midnight 
lamp, and continued at their studies till the morning star, 
glittering through their casement, chided them to their 
pillow ; but to those more hallowed scenes where they 
held their nightly vigils, and wrestled with the angel till 
' the break of day. Mighty shades of Owen and Baxter ; 
Howe and Manton; Henrt and Bates; Goodwin and 
Nye — ^illustrious and holy men, we thank you for the rich 
legacy you have bequeathed to us in your immortal works ; 
but oh, where has the mantle of your piety fallen ! 

God of our fathers ! be the God 
Of their succeeding race. 

Here then let us begin, where indeed we ought to begin, 
with our own spirits ; for what should be the piety of that 
man on the state of whose heart depends in no small de- 
gree the spiritual condition of a whole Christian commu- 
nity ? If we turn to any department of human action, we 
shall learn that no one can inspire a taste, much less a 
passion, for the object of his own pursuit, who is not him- 
self most powerfully moved by it. It is, as I have said, 
the scintillation of his own zeal flying off from his own 
glowing heart, and falling upon their souls, which kindles 
in them the fire which bums in himself. Lukewarmness 
can excite no ardor, originate no activity, produce no effect : 
it benumbs whatever it touches. If we inquire for the 
sources of energy, the springs of activity, in the most suc- 
cessful ministers of Christ, we shall find that they lay in 
the ardor of their devotion. They were men of prayer 
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and of faith. They dwelt upon the mount of communion 
with God, from whence they came down like Moees to the 
people, radiant with the glory on which they had them- 
selves been intently gazing. They stationed themselves 
where they could look at things unseen and eternal, and 
came with the stupendous visions fresh in their view, and 
spoke of them under the impression of what«they had just 
seen and heard. They drew their thoughts and made 
their sermons from their minds and from their books, but 
they breathed life and power into them from their hearts, 
and in their closets. Trace either Whitfield or Wesley 
in their career, and you wiU see how beaten was the road 
between the pulpit and the closet : the grass was not al- 
lowed to grow in that path. This was m great part the 
secret of their power. They were mighty in public, be- 
cause in their retirement they had clothed themselves, so 
to speak, with Omnipotence. - The same might be said of 
all others who have attained to eminence as successful 
preachers of the gospel. If then we would see a revival 
of the power of the pulpit, we must see first of all a revi- 
val in the piety of those who occupy it : and when this is 
the cas6, then " He that is feeble among us shall be as 
David, and the house of David shall be as God, as the 
angel of the Lord before them." 



CHAPTER III. 

NATURE OF EARNESTNESS, CONTINUED, 

A8 EXEMPLIFIED IN THE MATTER AND MANNER OF PREACHING. 

Fifthly. Earnestness will manifest itself by energetic 
and untiring action in the use of those means hy which its 
object is accomplished. It does not satisfy itself with con- 
templation, howeyer enraptm^d ; schemes, however well 
concerted ; wishes, however fervent, or anticipations^ how- 
ever lively : but proceeds* to vigorous and well-adapted 
exertion. An earnest man must of necessity be an active 
one : he is the opposite and the contrast of an idle dreamer. 
" I see my object,'' he exclaims ; " it stands out in bold re- 
lief, clearly defined before my eyes, and I will leave no ef- 
fort lutried to accomplish it. I have made up my mind 
to labor, self-denial, and fatigue ; and if I do not succeed, 
it shall not be for want of determined and continuous 
effort." Such is his resolution, and his practice is like it. 
He is always at work. You know where to find him, and 
how he is employed. He is the very type of diligence. 
Labor is pleasure. No difficulties deter him, no disap- 
pointments dishearten him. The ignorant do not under- 
stand him, the indolent pity him, but the intelligent ad- 
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mire bim. There is sometbing in his earnestness com- 
manding, grand ; especially when the object of it is wor- 
thy. 

Apply this to the ministry: there are two means by 
which this accomplishes its end, preaching and the pasto- 
rate. 

In reference to the former, I advert first to the matter 
of our ministrations. And this must consist, of course, of 
those topics which bear most obviously and directly upon 
the great ends we are seeking to accomplish. Earnestness 
wiU take the nearest and most direct road to its object; 
nor will it be seduced from its path by beautiful prospects 
and pleasant walks, that lie in another direction. " I want 
to reach that point, and I cannot allow myself to be at- 
tracted by scenes, which, however agreeable and appropri- 
ate to others, would, if I stayed or turned to contemplate 
them, only hinder me in my business." Such is the lan- 
guage of one intent upon success in any ^ven scheme. 
Now what is the end of our office ? The reconciliation of 
sinners to God, and their ultimate and complete salvation, 
when so reconciled. It is easy then to see that the matter 
of our instruction and persuation must be, the ministry of 
reconciliation. Of course it must be our purpose to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God, and to remember " that 
all scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profita- 
ble for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness : that the man of God may be thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." In the way of exposition 
a minister should go through the greater part of the whole 
Bible, fairly and honestly explaining and enforcing it. But 
since the whole Bible, as explained by the most perfect 
revelation of the New Testament, directly or indirectly 
points to Christ, or may be illustrated and enjoined by con- 
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sidenitkHis suggested by bis mission and work, our preacb- 
ing sbould bave a decidedly evangelical cbaracter. Tbe. 
divinity, incarnation, and deatb of Cbrist — bis atonement 
for sin — bis resiirrection, ascension, intercession, and medi- 
atorial reign — ^bis spiritual kingdom, and bis second com- 
ing ; tbe offices and work of tbe Holy Spirit in illuminat- 
ing, regenerating, and sanctifying the buman soul; tbe 
doctrine of justification by faitb, and tbe new birtb ; tbe 
sovereignty of God in tbe dispensation of his saving gifla 
— ^tbese and tbeir kindred and collateral topics should form, 
so to speak, tbe staple of our public ministrations and 
teaching. It surely must be this which tbe apostle meant 
when be said, '' I determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Cbrist and him crucified." " The Jews require 
a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom, but we preach 
Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness : but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and tbe 
wisdom of God." If there be any meaning in language, 
this must imply that tbe apostle in his ministry dwelt 
cbieifly upon tbe work of Christ, as the theme of his dis- 
courses. His epistles all sustain this view of his meaning. 
They are all full of this great subject. We may perhaps 
smile at the simple piety of the individual who was at tbe 
trouble of counting the number of times that the apostle 
mentioned the name of Jesus in all his epistles, but at tbe 
same time something is to be learnt from the fact that he 
found it to reach between four and five hundred. This 
teaches us how thoroughly Christian, how entirely imbued 
with evangelism, his mind and bis writings were. His mo- 
rality was as evangelical as his doctrine, for be enforced all 
the branches of social obligation by motives drawn from 
tbe cross. His ethics were all baptized with the spirit of 

n 
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the gospel, so that the believer, in reading the wiitings of 
Paul, has his eye as constantly kept upon the crucified one, 
in the progress of his sanctification, as the sinner's eye is 
turned towards the same object, for his justification. Here 
then was the earnestness of the apostle, one constant^ uni- 
form, and undeviating endeavor to save men's souk by the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

A question now arises whether it is the duty of modem 
preachers to adopt the same method, and whether, inas- 
much as their ends are the same with those of the apostle, 
they are to seek them by the same means. One should 
suppose there can be no rational doubt of this. If the 
apostles were the inspired teachers of Christianity, and 
have givea us in their writings a full exhibition of what 
Christianity really is ; and if it is our business to explain 
and enforce their writings ; it seems to follow as a thing of 
course that our teaching as to the matter of our discourses 
must resemble theirs : and will any one pretend that this 
resemblance can be established unless our preaching is 
richly and prevailingly evangelical? I am aware it is 
sometimes said that the times are altered since the apostles' 
days, and that the state of the world is different from what 
it then was. But is not human nature in all its essential 
elements the same ? Is it not the same in its moral aspect, 
impotency, and necessities ? Does it not as much need, 
and as much depend upon the gospel scheme, as it did then ? 
Is not. the evangelical scheme as accurately adapted to its 
miserable condition as it was then ? Can sin be pardoned 
in any other way than through the atonement of Christ ; 
or the sinner be justified by any other means than faith in 
the Lord our righteousness ; or the depraved heart be re- 
newed and sanctified by any other agency than that of the 
Holy Spirit ? Are not all the motives of evangelical doc- 
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trine as adapted, as powerful, and as efficacious now, as 
they were then? No alteration of subject then can be 
called for now, to meet the advancing state of society, 
since the gospel is intended and adapted to be God's in- 
strument for the salvation of man, in aU ages of the world, 
in all countries, and in all states of society. • We reject 
alike the ancient practice of conforming the evangelical 
scheme to the systems of philosophy, and the modem 
Puseyite notion of the progressive development of Chris- 
tian doctrine. To the men who would revive the former, 
we say, " Beware lest any man spoil you through a vain and 
deceitful philosophy, after the traditions of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ :" to the lat- 
ter we say, " Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and forever. Be not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines : for it is a good thing for the heart to be estab- 
lished with grace." It appears to me that something like 
the same attempts are being made in this day to corrupt 
the gospel by superstitious additions on the one hand, and 
by philosophic accommodations on the other, as were car- 
ried on in the early days of Christianity. Our danger lies 
in the latter. 

It should never be forgotten that the time when tl^e 
apostles discharged their ministry was only just after the 
Augustan era of the ancient world. Poetry had recently 
bestowed some of its golden favors on the empire of let- 
ters in the works of Virgil and Horace. The light of 
philosophy, though waning, still shed its lustre on Greece. 
The arts, and their most splendid creations in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, still lived, though they had ceased 
to grow. It was at such a time, and amidst such scenes, 
the gospel began its course. Apostolic voices were listened 
to by sages and their pupils who basked in the siushine of 
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Athenian wisdom, and were reverberated in echo from 
temples and statues that had been shaken by the thunders 
of Cicero and Demosthenes ; yet these holy men conceded 
nothing to the demands of philosophy, but held forth the 
cross as the only object they felt they had a right to exhibit 
They never once conceived such an idea as that they must 
accommodate themselves to the philosophy or the taste of 
the age in which they lived, and the places in which they 
ministered. It is true the philosophy of that day was a 
false one, but it was not known or acknowledged to be such 
at the time. Whether the apostle addressed himself to the 
philosophers on Mars Hill, or to the barbarians in the island 
of Melita ; whether he reasoned with the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, or with the Greeks in the school of Tyrannus ; 
he had but one theme, and that was Christ, and him cru- 
cified. And what right, or what reason, have we for 
deviating from this high and imperative example ? Be it 
so, that we are in a literary, philosophic, and scientific age, 
what then ? Is it an age that has outlived the need of 
the gospel for its salvation ; or to the salvation of which 
anything else can supply a means, but the gospel ? The 
supposition that something else than the gospel, as the 
theme of our pulpit ministrations, is requisite for such a 
period as this, or that the gospel must be presented in a 
more philosophic form, appears to me a most dangerous 
sentiment, as being a disparagement to the gospel itself, 
and containing the very germ of infidelity. Let the taste 
be cultivated as it may by literature, or the mind be enlight- 
ened by science, or the reason disciplined by philosophy, 
the heart is still deceitful and wicked, the conscience still 
burdened with guilt, and the whole soul in a state of alien- 
ation from God. The moral constitution is mortally dis- 
eased, and nothing but the gospel is God's saving health. 
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which Is as much required for the spritual restoration of 
the polished son of science, as for that of the savage of 
New Zealand, or the Hottentot of South Africa. All else' 
is but pretence and empiricism ; and the man who would 
be in earnest) and successful in the salvation of souls, must 
have a clear conviction and a deep impression of these 
facts. 

But perhaps the danger to which the evangelical ministry 
of the present age is exposed, is not so much a philosophis- 
ing spirit, or an attempt to conform the gospel to any met- 
aphysical theory, as an eiSbrt to attiun to a high intellect- 
uality in setting forth received truths. We hear a great 
deal about this in modem times. It is become a kind of 
cant term« (for there is a high cant as well as a low one,) 
to speak of some men as very intelleciudl preachers. If 
by an intellectual preacher be meant a man who applies 
the acquirements of a vigorous and well- trained under- 
standing to explain and enforce the great topics of evan- 
gelical truth; or the application, in the most attractive 
form, of whatever knowledge such a mind, in the pursuit 
after information of all kinds, can obtain, to the great end 
of the Christian ministry; or the employment of sound 
logic and natural eloquence to make the doctrines which 
are unto salvation bear down upon the heart and con- 
science ; in that case a man cannot be too intellectual : 
the great and glorious doctrines of revealed truth and life 
eternal, deserve and demand the mightiest energies of the 
noblest intellects. But if, as is too generally the case, this 
intellectuality means the cold, dry, argumentative discus- 
sion of religious truth, rather than evangelical subjects, or 
even of the latter in an abstract and essay -like form ; a 
mere heartless exercise of the understanding of the 
preacher, and intended or adapted only to engage the 
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understanding of the hearers,, inihoat dther interestnig 
their affections or awakening their conscience ; such intel- 
lectuality will do nothing but empty the places of worship 
in which it is exhiUted, or at best draw together a congre- 
gation of perscMis who cannot do without some religion, but 
who prefer the cold abstractions of the head to the warm 
affections of the heart. 

Here I would not be misconstrued to mean that every 
sermon must be on strictly eyangelical themes ; but that 
these must be the prevailing topics of the man who is in 
earnest for the salvation of souls. Nor would I go so far 
as to say that each sermon must contain as much of the 
gospel as would make every hearer of it acquainted with 
the way of salvation, though he never should listen 
to another discourse. There is such a thing as treating 
these subjects so carelessly, so familiarly, and so fre- 
quently, as to deprive than of all their power to interest 
and impress. A man whose soul is possessed with the 
passion for doing good, will make almost any and every 
topic adapted for usefulness. Subjects, which in other 
hands will be dry and uninteresting, will in his be invested 
wilh the glow and the warmth which live in his own soul, 
and which he imparts to everything he touches. Ws 
heart beats with an action so strong, so steady, and so 
healthful, that his fervid and holy intelligence circulates an 
evangelical vitality through what in others would be a cold 
and torpid frame, and thus causes the principle of gospel 
life to reach to the very extremities of the system of gene- 
ral truth. Still even he, though he dwell occasionally on 
every topic which can with propriety be brought into the 
pulpit, will, like the apostle, " glory only in the cross of 
Christ.'' Resisting the temptations to neglect a plain 
gospel, and to go bt quest of airy speculations and unprofit- 
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able novelties, his aim will not be to gratify tbe imagina- 
tive by what is tasteful and poetic, the philosophical by 
what is profound, the metaphysical by what is subtle, or 
the curious by what is strange, but by manifestation of the 
truth to commend himself to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God. Alas that any preacher of the gospel should 
take any other aim, and seek any other object, than this ! 
Bo we want subjects for eloquence, where can we find them 
in such abundance, grandeur, and sublimity, as in the 
gospel scheme ? The cross is a fount of the purest, most 
impassioned, and most pathetic eloquence in tile world, 
from which genius may go on to draw its streams without 
ever exhausting it. Compare the most finished orations 
and sermons of Massillon, Bossuet, or Bourdalous, with 
McLaxtrin's discourse on " Glorying in the Cross ;" and 
though the former are more perfect as models of composi- 
tion, more decorated by all the artifices and graces of rhet- 
oric, yet how far below that incomparable sermon in the 
sublimity of its theme, and the grandeur of its evangelical 
eloquence, are these boasted models of the French pulpit. 
Even the soul of Blair kindled into something like a glow 
of pious warmth^when he came, which he seldom did, 
within the attraction of this object ; and though it was but 
as moonlight, compared with the ardor of his colleague 
Walker, yet in his sermon on " The Death of Christ," his 
frigid elegance becomes enlivened by his theme, and fur- 
nishes a standing proof that the heathen morals of Epicte- 
tus are a barren source of eloquence, compared with the 
Christian doctrines of the apostle Paul. I make no 
apology for requoting a passage from an American author 
which I have already given to the public in my Address 
to Students : " My dear brethren, why are we not more 
impressive? Theology affords the best field for tender^ 
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solemn, and sublime eloquence. The most august objects 
are presented ; the most important interests are discussed ; 
the most tender motives are urged. God and angels ; the 
treason of Satan; the creation, ruin, and recovery of a 
world ; the inearhation, death, resurrection, and reign of the 
Bon of God ; the day of judgment ; a burning universe ; 
an eternity ; a heaven and a hell— aQ pass before the eye. 
What are the petty dissensions of the states of Greece, or 
the ambition of Philip ; what are the plots and victories 
of Rome, or the treason of Cataline, compared with this ? 
If ministers were sufficiently qualified by education, study, 
and the Holy Ghost ; if they felt their subject as much as 
Demosthenes and Cicero did, ihey would be the most elo- 
quent men on earth, and would be so esteemed wherever 
congenial minds were found."* 

1^0 know what themes contain the greatest potency over 
the public mind, and which should form the subject of an 
earnest ministry, we have only to consult the pages of 
ecclesiastical histbry. It is unnecessary, after what I have 
already written, to dwell upon the matter of apostolic 
preaching. It was by the purest evangelism that Chris- 
tianity was planted in the earth, and it ie^ when this gave 
place to a religion of forms and ceremonies, that the power 
and vitality of true godliness declined, and a mass of splen- 
did corruption grew up, in the dark shadow of which the 
man of sin erected his throne, and the Papacy ecHnmenced 
its bloody reign. During the long night of the middle 
ages the sound of the faithful preacher was not heard, and 
the voice of Zion's watchman was silent, except in a few 
obscure nooks and comers of the earth ; but wherever it 
was then heard, the same effects followed. It was this 



* Dr. Griffin's Sermon on the Art of Preaching. 
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ftabject with whicli Claude, of Turin, when nearly all the 
world were wondering after the Beast, awakened in the 
ninth century the inhabitants of Piedmont, and commenced 
that glorious work which was carried on, more or less, for 
centuries, amid the seclusion of Alpine rocks and valleys, 
and which the concentrated power and fury of the Papacy 
could never entirely subvert. It was this evangelism which 
our WiCLiFF preached in England in the fifteenth century, 
and by it kindled a fire, amidst the smouldering ashes of 
which lay concealed the embers that were again to ignite 
when fanned by the breath of the reformers a century 
afterwards. By what means did Luthbr achieve his im- 
mortal triumph over the powers of the Vatican, and smite 
off the fetters which had enslaved the judgment, heart, 
and conscience of man ? By the potency of what subject 
did he lift up into freedom and dignity the prostrate intel- 
lect of the human race ? What was the instrument with 
which he struck the empire of darkness, and inflicted a 
blow which resounded through the civilized world? It 
was the great evangelical doctrine <^ justification by faith. 
By what means did WnrrFiKLD and Wbslet rouse the 
slumbering piety of our nation, and call up a spirit which 
is going on from strength to strength to this day ? By the 
evangelical system of divine truth. What called forth 
the missionary enterprise, and constructed all that moral 
machinery which is at work upon the world's conversion ? 
Before what system of truths have the inhabitants of Poly- 
nesia and New Zealand surrendered their licentious habits 
and bloody rites ; and the Hottentots and Esquimaux 
dropped their barbarism, and risen up into the form and 
manners of civilized men ? What is the doctrine by which 
lur missionaries are taking possesskm of India and China ? 
[ answer in one word, the doctrine of the cross. 

4* 
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Here then is a fact attested by authentic history, and 
uncontradicted by any one who is acquainted cither with 
the present or the past, that all the great moral revolutions 
of our world, during the time of the Christian era, haye 
been effected by one simple process, by one set of means^ 
— and that process is the preaching of the gospel. Prov- 
idential events may have prepared the way by levelling 
mountains and filling up valleys, and making smooth the 
course of the herald of the cross : but it was that herald's 
mighty voice proclaiming, ** Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world," which by the power 
of God's Spirit has chang^ the moral aspect of our dork 
and dreary world. All this has not been done by learn- 
ing, science, and philosophy ; it is not the result of pro* 
found speculations on any theory of morals or of fine 
processes of reasoning ; or of splendid creations of poetic 
genius ; or of the- subtleties of metaphysical discussion ; 
no, but of the' simple testimony of the gosple. While the 
philosopher has been theorizing in his closet, and the moral 
arithmetician has been carrying on his calculations in his 
study, the preacher has gone forth into the midst of the 
people, ignorant, wicked, and wretched as they were, has 
lifted, up the great truth of a loving God, a dying Saviour, 
and a regenerating Spirit, and has by those means, as an 
instrument of God, changed the aspect of society, and 
revolutionized the moral habits of the nations. 

Strange that with the knowledge of these facts, any of 
oui^ preachers should think of substituting these glorious 
truths, which have wrought such wonders in the world, by 
any other themes ; or should act as if weapons that had 
proved thdr adaptation and their power, should be wielded 
now with a doubtful mind, and with a hesitating hand. If 
we would know how we are to convert souls to God, we 
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have only to ask, how has God converted them ? Nor is it 
necessary to go back to past ages, or abroad to other coun- 
tries. Let us only look round upon our own country ; let 
us go to our largest congregations and our most numerous 
churches, and ask what kind of preaching has done all this ; 
what doctrine, and how handled, has drawn this multitude 
together ; what magnet has put forth its attractions here ? 
And the secret is soon discovered, and it will be found 
that here is an exemplification of our Lord Jesus Christ's 
words, " And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me/' Go into other places where an evangelical intellect- 
uality is substituted for the vital truths of .the gospel; 
where philosophical abstractions take the place of popular 
addresses on great fundamental doctrines, and cold, logical 
essays are rea4, instead of heart-stirring sermons being 
preached ; and the attenuated and still declining congre- 
gations proclaim the want of adaptation in the pulpit min- 
btrations, and prove that for the popular mind there can be 
.no substitute for the cross of Christ. Nor does this apply 
exclusively to the uneducated, or partially educated classes. 
Human nature in all its prevailing features, tastes, necessi- 
ties, and enjoyments, is the same in the king and in the 
peasant ; in the savage and the sage. All men are made 
susiseptible of emotion, as well as capable of feeling ; and 
all men love to feel, as well as to think. A tradesman, or 
professional -man, who has been at work all the week, hav- 
ing had his mind strained with hard thinking, as well as his 
body by hard labor, when he takes his seat in his pew on 
a Sabbath morning, wants something for his heart, as well 
as for his head. With a sermon, however intellectual it 
may be, which has nothing that comes home to his affec^ 
tions, and causes him to feel, he is sure to be disappointed 
and dissatisfied. A dry essay on some gospel subject. 
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which only proves a point he never doubted, or starts a 
difficulty he never dreamt of, is like giving him a stone 
when he asks for bread. He wants to be made to feel 
there is something higher and better than this world. He 
desires to enjoy the luxury of hallowed emotion, he covets 
the joy and peace of believing, and the anticipations of 
that world, where the weary are at rest, and the din of 
business will be forever hushed. That man, tired and 
jaded by the cares, anxieties, and toils of six days, wants 
to lie down and take repose on the soft green of evangeli- 
cal truth, and not on the hard rocks of abstract specula- 
tion. It is. true, that being a man of education and read- 
ing, his heart must be reached thiough his intellect, and 
though it must be the substantial bread of evangelical truth 
with which he is fed, yet it must not be coarse or chafl^ ; 
it must not only be prepared and made of the finest of tlie 
wheat, but it must also be well mixed, .and made pala- 
table to a refined taste by a skilful hand. 

Before I pass from this part of the subject, it may be 
proper to remark that perhaps there are few expressions 
more misunderstood, and on which more mistakes have 
been made, than "preaching the gospeV* Many by the 
use of this phrase aim to exclude from the pulpit almost 
every topic but a perpetual and almost unvarying exhibi- 
tion of the death of our Lord, and ccmsider this specifi- 
cally, and this only, as preaching Christ. But it is strange- 
ly forgotten by the preachers of this school, that as the 
scheme of mediation by the Saviour is founded on the eter- 
nal obligation and immutable nature of the law of God, 
and was intended, not to subvert, but to uphold its author- 
ity, the moral law must be explained and enforced, in all 
its purity, spirituality, and extent. Repentance towards 
God is no less included in the apostolic ministry, than faith 
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in our Lord Jesus Christ ; and how can a sinner repent of 
his transgressions i^ainst the law, if he know not the law 
he has violated? for "sin is the transgression of the law;" 
and " by the law is the knowledge of sin." So that no man 
can know sin without knowing the law ; and herein appears 
to me one of the prevailing defects of modem preaching, 
I mean the neglect of holding up this perfect mirror, in 
which the sinner shall see reflected his own moral image. 
It is true that some are melted down at once into a sense 
of wickedness, and brought to the exercise of both repent- 
ance and faith, by an exhibition of' divine love m the death 
of Christ ; but I do not think this is so usual a method of 
t^onversion as the first awakening of the sinner by an expo- 
sition and application of the perfect law. Dr. Dwigbt 
says, " Few, very few, are ever awakened or convinced by 
the encouragements and promises of the gospel : but 
ahnost all by the denunciations of the law. The blessings 
of immortality, the glories of heaven, are usually, to say 
the least, preached with little efficacy to an assembly of 
sinners. I have been surprized to see how dull, inatten- 
tive, and sleepy such an assembly has been, amidst the 
strongest representations of these divine subjects, combin- 
ing the most vivid images with a vigorous style and an im- 
pressive elocution."* This is a strong testimony, but it is 
perhaps a little overstated. Still I am persuaded there is 
much truth in it, for it seems to stand by reason, that men 
will care little about pardon till they are convinced of sin, 
and as the apostle says, it is by the law that they come to 
the knowledge of sin. In this particular there appears to 
me a superior adaptation in the American preaching to the 
work of conviction, than in the British pulpit ; there is 
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more of this exposition of the law, and of the applicatiDa 
of it to the sinner's conscience more that is calculated to 
make him feel at once his obligations and his guilt ; more 
of that which silences his excuses, unravels the deceitful- 
ness of his heart, strips him of self-righteousness, makes 
him thoroughly acquainted with himself and his entire need 
of a Saviour ; in short, more of what the apostle calls com- 
mending himself to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God. With this, however, is I think associated a want of 
evangelical fulness and tenderness. I remember a discus- 
sion, by a large company of ministers in my vestry, on 
one occasion, as to what style of preaching had been found 
in their own experience to be most useful ; and it was pretty 
generally admitted, and some of them had been among 
our most successful preachers, that sermons on alarming 
and impressive texts had been most blessed in producing 
conviction of sin, and first concern about salvation. At the 
same time it must be recollected, that though descriptions 
of sin may affects-exhibiting the consequences of it may 
affright — ^vehement censures of it may alarm — ^reasoning 
concerning it may open the gloomy road to despair — ^this 
alone will not convert. Law without gospel will harden, 
AS gospel without law will only lead to carelessness and 
presumption : it is the union of both that will possess the 
sinner with a loathing of himself, and love to God. Still 
our danger in this age lies not so niuch in neglecting the 
gospel, as in omitting to associate with this the preaching 
of the law. It is worthy of remark that Jesus Christ, who 
was incarnate love itself, the living gospel, yea, the way, 
the truth, the life, was the most alarming preacher that 
was ever in our world. It is, however, especially incum- 
bent upon us not to mistake grossness for fidelity, nor 
harshness for earnestness. The remarks of Mr. Hall on this. 
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ore as correct as they are beautiful. ** A harsh and unfeel- 
ing manner of denouncing the threatenings of the word of 
God, is not only barbarous and bhuman, but calculated, by 
inspiring disgust, to rob them of all their efficiency. If 
the awful part of our message, which may be styled the 
burden of the Lord, ever fall with due weight upon our 
hearers, it will be when it is delivered with a trembling 
hand, and faltering lips." The look, the tone, the action, 
when such subjects are discussed, should be a mixture of 
solemnity and affection — the awfulness of love. To hear 
such topics dwelt upon in strong language, vehement 
action, and boisterous tones, strikes us as being on utter 
violation of all propriety, and in every hearer of the least 
discernment, is likely to excite horror and revulsion. Real 
earnestness is the result of deep emotion, and the emotion 
excited by the sight of a fellow-creature perishing in his 
sins is that of the tenderest commiseration, which will 
express itself, not in stormy declamation and thundering 
demmciations, but of solemnly chastened expostulation and 
appeal. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NATURE OP EARNESTNESS CONTINUED. 

EARNESTNESS IN REFERENCE TO MANNER. 

I NOW pass from matter to manner ; and when I say 
manner, I wish to be imderstood as including in that term, 
not simply the method of communicating truth by voice and 
gesture, but the cast of thought and the style of composi- 
tion in reference to the truth so enunciated ; and what is 
wanted for the pulpit is a vivacious, in oppoiution to a 
stiff, formal, and dull method. Style must of course to a 
considerable extent vary with the subject matter, and be 
regulated by it. In exegetical preaching, or in that part 
of a sermon which is merely expository, all that is re- 
quired, and what is required, is a calm perspicuity, a flow 
of clear, limpid, quiet thought, which shall instruct the 
understanding, and gently draw after it the heart, without 
being expected to move, in any great degree, the passions. 
We have some beautiful specimens of this in the elegant 
discourses of Dr. Wardlaw. Well would it be if, after his 
manner, we could be critical without being pedantic ; exe- 
getical without being scholastic ; and invest exposition with 
charms which should make it attractive to all our congre- 
gations. But though a careful analysis of the text should 
be the basis of almost all our sermons, there needs some- 
thing more than mere exegesis, however clear or correct. 
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We have to do not only with a dark intellect that needs 
to be instructed, but with a hard heart that needs to be 
impressed, and a torpid conscience that needs to be 
awakened ; and hare to make our hearers feel that in the 
great business of religion, there is much to be done, as 
well as much to be known. We must give knowledge, for 
light IS as essential to the growth of piety in the spiritual 
worid, as it is to the growth of vegetation in the natural 
one : and then the analogy holds good in another pointy 
for we must not only let in light but add great and vigor- 
ous labor to carry on the culture. We must, therefore, 
rise from exegesis into exhortation, warning, and expostu- 
lation. The apostle's manner is the right one, — " Whom 
we preach, foaming every man, and teaching every man, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus/' 
There must not only be the directive, but the impulsive 
manner. All our hearers know far more of the Bible 
than they practice : the head is far in advance of the 
heart; and our great business is to persuade, to entreat, 
to beseech. We have to deal with a dead, heavy vis tn- 
erticB of mind; yea more, we have to overcome a stout 
resistance, and to move a reluctant heart. If all that was 
necessary to secure the ends of our ministry was to lay the 
truth open to the mind ; if the heart were already predis- 
posed to the subject of our preachmg, then, like the lec- 
turer on science, we might dispense with the hortatory 
manner, and confine ourselves exclusively to. explanation : 
logic, unaccompanied by rhetoric, would suffice. But 
when we find in every sinner we address, an individual 
acting in opposition to the dictates of his judgment, and 
the warnings of his conscience, as well as to the testimony 
of Scripture ; an individual who is sacrificing the interests 
of his immortal soul to the vanities of the world, and the 
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oorraptions of his heart ; an individiial who is madly bent 
upon his ruin, and rushing to the precipice from which he 
will take his fatal leap into perdition ; can we in that case 
be satisfied with merely explaining, however clearly, and 
demonstrating, however conclusively, the truth of revela- 
tion ? To borrow the allusion which I have already made, 
should we think it enough, coldly to unfold the sin of sui- 
cide, and logically to arrange the proofs of its criminality, 
before the man who had in his hand the pistol or the poi- 
son with which he was just about to destroy himself? 
Would exegesis, however clear and accurate, be enough in 
this case ? Should we not entreat, expostulate, beseech ? 
Should we not lay hold of the arm uplifted for destruction, 
and snatch the poison cup from the hand that was about 
to apply it to the lips ? What is the case with the impeni- 
tent sinners to whom we preach, but that of individuals 
bent upon self-destruction, not indeed the present destruc- 
tion of their bodies, but of their souls ? There they are be- 
fore our eyes, rushing in their sins and their impenitence to 
the precipice that overhangs the pit of destruction; and 
shall we content ourselves with sermons, however excellent 
for elegance, for logic, for perspicmty, and even for evan- 
gelism, but which have no hortatory power, no restraining 
tendency, none of the apostle's beseeching entreaty ? Shall 
we merely lecture on theology, and deal out religious 
science, to men who, amidst a flood of light already poxir- 
ing over them, care for none of these things ? 

It is a question of not a little diflSculty, how far the 
usual rules and qualities of secular eloquence may be car- 
ried out in the composition of our sermons. The language 
of the apostle, in reference to his own preaching, has been 
thought to forbid all elaboration, — " Christ sent me to 
preach the gospel, not with wisdom of words, lest the 
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cross of Christ should be made of none effect" A right 
understanding of his circumstances and ours, wUl show us 
that there are differences which forbid too rigid and literal 
an application of this sentiment to us. Miracles gave a 
potency to his preaching, which is wanting, of course, in 
ours. Besides, the wisdom here forbidden was not the 
selection of the best words, and placing them in the best 
order for the statement of divine truth, but that combina- 
tion of false philosophy and artificial rhetoric, which was 
the usual practice of the Grecian schools; in short, he 
forbade such a method of setting forth evangelical doctrine 
as would have brought it into conformity, both as to mat- 
ter and manner, with the fashionable systems of philoso- 
phy. Provided the elaboration is carried on with a view 
to make the sermon at once perspicuous and impressive, 
to give it^pow^ to command the attention, and, at the 
same time, to instruct the judgment, engage the affections, 
and awaken the conscience ; to render the subject clearly 
understood and deeply felt, it cannot be too perfectly done. 
No elaboration which causes the hearer to forget the 
preacher, and even Ihe sermon as a production of art, and 
tb think only of himself and the subject ; which rivets 
attention, and makes every one feel that he is in the pres- 
ence, not only of man, but of God ; which lays open the 
way of salvation so clearly that the most obtuse under- 
standing shall comprehend it, and at the same time, so forci- 
bly that the dullest heart shall feel it, cannot be wrong. If 
a preacher of the power of Demosthenes were to arise, he 
would, and must, carry that power into the pulpit, and 
ought to do so. But, on the other hand, an elaboration 
that is betrayed in every part of the discourse, and which 
makes it but too evident to any serious or observant mind, 
that it was the preacher's aim, not to convert souls, but to 
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catch applause ; which, in the view of the iashionablei the 
giddy, and the frivolous, entitles the sennoniser to the 
highest rank among pulpit orators; which fills the dis- 
course with flowery diction and gaudy metaphors, with 
elegant declamation, and fanciful descriptions, with taste- 
ful addresses, and beautiful pictures; which, though it 
takes the cross for its subject, almost instantly leaves it» 
and runs out into the fields of poesy, or the labyrinths of 
metaphyucs, for its subtle arguments or its sparkling and 
splendid illustrations ; which, to sum up all, engages the 
judgment or amuses the imagination, but never moves the 
heart, or calls the conscience to discharge its severe and 
awful functions— such preaching may render a minister 
popular, secure him large congregations, and procure for 
him the plaudits of the multitude ; but where are the sin- 
ners converted from the error of their way, an^ the souls 
saved from death? Verily I say unto you, if such a 
preacher has his reward only in the applause of the multi- 
tude, whose object and asm were as low as his own — it 
was what he sought, and all he sought, and let him not 
complain if he have this, and nothing else. From such 
preachers may God Almighty preserve our churches, and 
may he give us men who better know their business in the 
pulpit, and better do it. 

Simplicity of style, then, as opposed to the artificial and 
rhetorical, is essential to earnestness ; for who can believe 
that man to be intent on saving souls, who seems to 
have labored in the study only to make his sermon as fine 
as glittering imagery and high-sounding diction could ren- 
der it ? I could as soon believe a physician were intent on 
saving his fellow creatures from death, who, when the 
plague was sweeping them into the grave, spent his time 
in studying to write his prescriptions in beautiful charao* 
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ten, and classical latinity. There are some judicious 
remarks on the style of the pulpit in two papers which 
came out some time since, one in the Edinburgh Review, 
and the other in the Quarterly, on Hare's " Village Ser- 
mons," those admirable models of simplicity. 

The object of the reviewer in the Quarterly is to illustrate 
the nature, to prove the necessity, and to urge the culti- 
vation of simplicity, especially in those sermons which are 
addressed to congregations which are composed in great 
measure of the poor. After giving a quotation or two in 
which Mr. Habx had made mention of " smugglers and 
poachers," " tea and wheaten bread," the critic remarks : 

^ We have preachers in our time who would have ffioched from 
expressions so natural and straight-forward, and would infallibly 
have warned their *poor people against holding any intetcourse 
with the nocturnal marauder on the main or the manor ; and have 
suggested to them the gratitude they owed for a fragrant bever' 
age and farinaceous food. And so might Mr. Hare, if his taste 
had been less correct, and his desire of doing good less earnest 
Affectation is bad enough anywhere ; in the pulpit it is intolera- 
ble." 

In speaking of illustrations, the writer goes on to advert 
to the excessive quaintness which was one of the vices of 
sermons before and about the time of the Reformation : 

^ Accordingly, within a century after the Reformation we find 
Thomas Fttller, the last man, from natural temperament, one 
would have thought likely to offer a caution upon such a subject, 
saying of the faithful minister, * His smiles and illustrations are 
always &miliar, never contemptible. Indeed reasons are the pil- 
lars of the Rubric of a sermon, but similitudes are the windows 
which give the best light. He avoids such stories whose men- 
tion may suggest bad thoughts to the auditors, and will not use 
a light comparison to make thereof a grave application, for fear 
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lest his poifloo go further than his antidote.' Pmching, there- 
foie, now took an opposite tack, and from having been certainly 
once too snccnlent, 1^ the time of Jobx Wesley had become sap- 
less. This was one cause which rendered the new style of 
preaching adopted by him and his followers so attractive. The 
standard, according to which the character of the imagery and 
diction of the pulpit of modem days was regulated, was not fixed 
before the divines of Queen Ann's time ; as the vocabulary of 
poetry, according to Jorhsoh, was not determined before the age 
of Dbtdeh. In both cases the restraint has been injurious to the 
subject of it. There was a Doric simplicity — * wood-notes wild,' 
— in the poets before Dbtden, for which the greater correctness, 
it may be, of those who have since lived, is but a poor substitute ; 
and there was a homely vigor in the seotimeots and phraseology 
of the pulpit of the fint and second Charles, which has been ill 
replaced by the decorous tameness of later times. Surely it is a 
morbid taste, and one that requires correction, which would kick 
at images that satisfied a Barrow ; and yet we could pdnt to 
numben in his sermcms which would now be rejected by the 
preacher, even the viUage preacher too, as mean and pedestrian. 
The familiar illustrations, therefore, by which a subject is ren- 
dered clear to persons slow to apprehend, and interesting to per- 
sons hard to be excited, is a figure not lightly to be renounced in 
deference to the false refinement of the magmites of a congrega- 
tion — though doubtless capable of abuse. We say &lse refine- 
ment, for there are parables both in the prophets and in the 
gospels, against which the same parties might raise the same 
objections."* 

In a similar strain, and with a like object, though with 
still more expanaon of thought, a masterly writer in the 
Edinburgh Review remarks : 

*' Wq have long felt that the eloquence of the pulpit in its gen- 
eral character has never been assimilated so far as it might have 

* (luarterly Review, Article U., No. 117. 
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been, and ought to have been, to that which has produced the 
greatest effects elsewhere, and which is shown to be of the right 
kind, alike by the success which has attended it, and by an analy- 
sis of the qualities by which it has been distinguished. If we 
were compelled to give a brief definition of the truest style of 
eloquence, we should say it was * practical reasoning, animated 
by strong emotion ;' or, if we might be indulged in what is rather 
a description than a definition of it, we should say that it consisted 
in reasoning on topics calculated to inspire a common interest, 
expressed in the language of ordinary life, and m that brief, 
rapid, fiuniliar style, which natural emotion ever assumes. The 
former half of this description would C(mdenm no small portion 
of the compositions called sermons, and the latter half a still 
larger portion. 

" We would not be (nisunderstoood. It is far — ^very far — ^from 
our intention to speak in terms of the slighest depreciation of 
the immense treasures of learning, of acute disquisition, of pro- 
found speculation, of powerful controversy, which the literature 
of the English pulpit exemplifies. In these points it cannot be 
surpassed. In vigor and originality of thought, in argumentative 
power, in extensive and varied erudition, it as fiur transcends all 
other literature of the same kind, as it is deficient in the qualities 
which are fitted to produce popular impression. We merely as- 
sert that the greater part of ' sermons' are not at all entitled to 
the name, if by it be meant discourses specially adapted to the 
object of instructing, convincing, or persuading the common 
mind.^^ 

After some admirably judicious remarks on the topics of 
the pulpit, designed to prove that these should be such as 
are calculated to inspire a common interest in the mass of 
a common audience, the writer goes on to speak of the 
manner of discussing them, and observes : 

'' Where the topics are not such as are fairly open to cen- 
sure, a large class of preachers, especially amongst the young, 
grievously err by investing them with the technicalitieB of science 
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and philosophy ; either becaoae they foolishly suppose they there- 
by give their compositioDs a more i^osophical air, or because 
they disdain the homely and the vulgar. We remember hearing 
of a worthy man of this class, who, having occasion to tell his 
audience the simple truth that there was not one gospel for the 
rich, and another for the poor, informed them, * that if th^ would 
not be saved on general principles,' they could not be saved at 
all ! With such men it is not sufficient to say, that such and 
such a thing must be, but there is always * a moral and physical 
necessity for it' The * will ' is too old-fashioned a thing to be 
mentioned, and everything is done by * volition ;' duty is expanded 
into ' moral obligation *,' man not only aught to do this, that, or 
the other, it is always * by some principle of their moral nature ;' 
they not only like to do so and so, but * they are impelled by some 
natural propensity ;' men not only tkink and do, but they are never 
represented as thinking and ddng without some parade of their 
< intellectual processes and active powers.' Such discourses are 
full of * moral beauty,' and * necessary relations,' and * philosophi- 
cal demonstrations,' and ' laws of nature,' and a priori and a 
fortiori arguments. If some simple fact of physical science is 
referred to in the way of argument or illustration, it cannot be 
presented in common language, but must be exhibited in the 
pomp of the most approved scientific technicalities. If there be 
a common and scientific name for the same object, ten to one that 
the latter is adopted. Heat straightway becomes < caloric ;' lights 
ning, * the electric fluid ;' instead of plants and animals, we are 
surrounded by * organized substances ;' life is nothing half so good 
as ' the vital principle.' Not only is such language as this ob- 
scurely understood, or not understood at all, but even if perfectly 
understood, must necessarily be far less effective than those sim- 
ple terms of common life, which for the most part may be substi- 
tuted for them. The sermons of Augustus William Hare 
may serve to show how the abstract terms of plulosophy may be 
advantageously translated into simple, racy English."* 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 145. On the British Pulpit. 
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So barmoDious are the judgments on the best style of 
preaching of two writers, belonging to very different schools 
of literature and religion, whose keen sarcasm it may be 
hoped will correct the pedantry at which it is aimed, and 
convince many an ambitious aspirant after popularity, that 
whatever may be the method which will secure the ap- 
plause of the frivolous and the ignorant, simplicity is the 
only way to usefulness and to secure the approbation of 
the serious, the wise, and the good. An affectation of 
learning and science in the pulpit is not only a sin against 
good taste, but betrays an utter want of that watching for 
immortal souls, which is, or ought to be, the preacher's 
steady and constant aim. To borrow the homely, but for- 
cible language of Doolittle, — 

^ The eyeix^ of etermty should make us ministers painful and 
diligent in our studies to prepare a message of such weight as we 
come about, when preaching to men concerning everlasting mat- 
ters, and should especially move us to be plain in our speech, 
that even the capacity of the weakest in the congregaticm, that 
hath an eternal soul, that must be damned, or saved, might un- 
derstand in things necessary to salvation, what we mean, and 
aim, and drive at. It hath made me tremble to hear some soar 
aloft, that knowing men might know their parts, whilst the meaner 
sort are kept from the knowledge of it ; and put their matter in 
such a dress of words, in such a style so composed, that the most 
stand looking at the preacher in the face, and hear a sound, but 
know not what he saith, and while he doth pretend to feed them, 
doth indeed starve them. Would a man of fmyhwftAs of comr 
passion go fhxtt a prince to a condemned man, and teli him in 
such a language that he should not understand, the condition up^ 
which the prince would pardon him, and then the poor man lose 
his life because the proud and haughty messenger must show his 
knack in delivering his message in fine English, which the con- 
demned man could not understand ?** 
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I shall not inappropriately introduce here a quotation 
from that great master of chaste eloquence, Robert Hall, 
whose opinion on any subject, but especially on that of the 
art of preaching, in which he was himself so eztraordinaiy 
a proficient, is entitled to peculiar deference : 

*^ A great diversity of talents most be expected to be found 
among them, (the evangelical cleigy ;) but it has not been our 
lot to hear of any, whose labors a good man would think it right 
to treat with indiacriminate contempt As they are called, for the 
most part, to address the middle and lower classes of society, their 
language is plain and simple ; speaking in the presence of God, 
their address is solemn ; and, * as becomes the ambassadors of 
Christ,* their appeals to the conscience are close and cogent. 
Few, if any among them, aspire to the praise of consummate 
orators — a character which we despair of every seeing associated, 
in hig^ perfection, with that of a Christian teacher. The minis- 
ter of the gospel is called to declare the testimony of God, which 
is always weakened by a profuse employment of the ornaments 
of secular eloquence. Those exquisite paintings, and nice touches 
of art, in which the sermons of the French preachers excel so 
much, excite a kind of attention, and produce a species .of pless- 
nre, not in perfect accordance with devotional feeling. The 
imagination is too much excited and employed, not to interfere 
with the more awful functions of conscience ; the hearer is ab- 
sorbed in admintion, and tlie exercise which ought to be an in- 
strument of conviction, becomes a feast of taste. In the hand 
of a Massillon, the subject of death itself is blended with so 
many associations of the most delicate kind, and calls up so many 
sentiments of natuml tenderness, as to become a source of the- 
atrical amusement, rather than of religious sensibility. Without 
l^ing insensible to the charms of eloquence, it is our decided 
opinion that a sermon of Mr. Gisborke's is more calculated to 
< convert a sinner from the error of his way,' than <me of Masssl- 
loh's. It is a strong objection to a studied attempt at oratory in 
the pulpit, that it usually induces a nei^ect of the peculiar doc- 
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trines of Christiaii reritjj where the preacher feels himaelf re- 
stiained, and is wider the necessity of explaining texts, of obviat> 
ing objections, and elucidating difficulties, which limits the excuiv 
dons of imagination, and confines it within narrow bounds. He 
is therefore eager to escape from these fetters, and, instead of 
' reasoning out of the Scriptures,^ expatiates in the flowery fields of 
declamation." 

It appears to me that a want of powerful, eloquent, yet 
simple and unaffected exhortation, is among the greatest 
deficiencies of the modem pulpit. Let any one read the 
sermons of our great nonconformist ancestors, of Clark- 
son, DooiJTTLB, Manton, Howe, Owen, Bates, Flayxl^ 
and especially of Baxter, and mark the all but overwhelm- 
ing force of persuasion which is put forth in the applica- 
tion of their powerful discourses ; let him see how these 
great men exerted the mightiness of their strength to make 
all they had said to the judgment reach the heart and 
awaken the conscience. And to come to more modem 
times, let him read the sermons of Whitfield, Jonathan 
Edwards, and Davies of New Jersey ; and to advance to 
still more modern productions, let them peruse the sermons 
of Mr. Parsons of York, and many of the best preachers 
on the other side of the Atlantic, Sprino, Barnes, Skin- 
ner, Beecher, Griffin, Clarke, and Sprague. Also 
Robert Hall's sermon on " Marks of love to God," and 
Bradley's sermon on ** Our lamps are gone out," for fine 
specimens of this hortatory method; this bearing down 
with the trath on the sinner's heart and conscience ; this 
beseeching men to be reconciled to God. Some specimens 
of this method will be given in the foUowmg chapter. Now 
this is earnestness in preaching ; when a man is seen to 
feel the truths he discusses ; when it is evident to all that 
he believes what he says, in affirming that his hearers are 
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sbking into perdition, and that he is laboring to pemiade 
them to fonake their evil courses ; when his sermons are 
full of close, pointed, personal addresses ; when, in short, 
through the whole discourse, the preacher is seen moring 
onward from the understanding to a closer and closer 
approidmation to the heart in the conclusion, and the hearer 
feels at length the hand of the preacher seizing it with a 
mysterious and resistless power. 



CHAPTER V. 

NATURE OF EARNESTNESS. 

ILLUSTRATED BT IPECIMENfl FROM YARIOUI AUTHORS, 

Familiar as most of the readers of this work are with 
examples of the kind of maimer intended by me, I haye 
thought it would help to illustrate and enforce my mean- 
ing if I introduced a few extracts from different authors 
hy way of specimens. Those which are here presented 
are not selected as possessmg anything very extraordinary, 
or as being the best of the kind that could be selected from 
the same authors ; but they are sufficient to answer my 
purpose. Nor are they exhibited as models to be in every 
particular imitated in modem composition, but as pervaded 
by that one quality of intense earnestness, which it is the 
object of this work to recommend. 

The first extract which I shall quote is from a senaon of 
Mr. DooLiTTLB. This eminent minister of Christ was eject- 
ed by the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, from the church of 
St. Alphage, London Wall. He was a man of extraordi- 
nary courage, power, and success in preaching ; and, after 
his expulsion from his living, educated young men for the 
ministry. The extract which follows is taken from a dis- 
course contained in that valuable series called " The Mom- 
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ing Excrciaes,"* and is entitled, " How we should eye eter* 
nity 80 that it may have its influence on all we do." It Is 
perhaps the most solemn and awful sermon in the English 
or any otiier hinguage ; and is overcharged sadly with ter- 
minology, which, though it should be sparingly introduced, 
ought not to be altogether excluded from the modem pulpit, 
even in this fastidious age. The sickly sentimentalism 
which would " never mention hell to ears polite," should 
be abjured with as much disgust as a gross and ahnost 
profane familiarity with these awful realities. It was not 
only Dooltttle's fault, but it was the vice of the age, to 
approach somewhat too near to the latter extreme. But 
then after this admission is made, let us look at the burn- 
ing and overwhelming earnestness of the sermon. 

* Is theie an eternal state ; such unseen etenial joys and tor- 
ments ? Y^io then can st^gUnendy lament the blindness, n^adness, 
and folly of this distracted world, and the unreasonableness <^ 
those that have ratbnal and eternal souls, to see them busily 
employed in the matters of time, which are only for time, in 
present honws, pleasures, and profits, while they do neglect 
everlastlDg things: everlasting life and death is before them, 
everlasting joy or torment is hard at hand ; and yet poor sinners 
take no care how to avoid the one, or obtain the other. Is it not 
matter of lamentation to see so many thousands bereaved of the 
sober, serious use of their understandings ? That while they use 
their reason to get the riches of this worid, they will not act as 
rational men to get the joys of heaven ; and to av<xd temporal 
calamities, yet not to escape eternal misery. Or if they be &]kn 
into present aiSictions, they contrive how they may get out of 
them : if they be sick, reason tells them they must use the means, 
if they would be well , if they be in pain, nature puts them on to 



* A new edition of this work has been lately published by Tsoo, 
and let every yoong minister be sure to purchase a copy. 
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seek after a femedy ; and yet these same men neglect all duty, 
and cast away all care eoucerning everlasting matters ; they are 
for seen pleasures and profits, which are passing from them in 
the enjoyment of them ; but the nnseen eternal glory in heaven 
they pray not for, they think not of. Are tfaeytmjnstly charged ? 
Let conscience speak, what thonghts they lie down withal upon 
their jnllow; if ttbey wake or sleep, fly from them in the silent 
night, what a noise doth the cares of the world make in their 
souls ? With what thoughts do they rise in the morning? Of 
God, or of the world ? Of the thhigs of time, or of eternity 7 
Their thoughts are in their shops before they have been in 
heaven; and many desires after visible temporal gain, before 
they have had one desire after the invisible, eternal God, and 
treasures that are above. What do they do all the day long? 
What is it- that hath theit endeavors, all thdr labor and travel ? 
their most painful industry and unwearied diligence? Alas! 
their consciences will tell themselves, and their practices tell 
others, when there is trading, but no praying ; buying and selling, 
but no religious duties performed : the shop-book is often opened, 
but the sacred book of God is not looked into all the week long. 

^ O Lord ! forgive the hardness of my heart, that I can see 
such insufferable folly among reasonable creatures, and can 
lament this folly no more : good Lord, forgive the want of compas- 
sion in me, that can stand and see this distraction in the world, as 
if the most of men had lost their wits, and were quite beside them- 
selves, and yet my bowels yearn no more towards immortal souls 
that are going to unseen miseries in the eternal world. To see 
distracted men busy in doing things that tend to no account is ^ 
not such an amazing sight, as to see men that have reason for the 
world, to use it not for God, and Christ, and their own eternal 
good : to see them love and embrace a present dunghill world, 
and cast away all serious, affecting, and effectual thoughts of the 
life to come : to see them rage against the God of heaven, and 
cry out against holiness as foolish prediseness, and serious godli- ^ 
ness as madness, and melancholy. 

** Let us call the whole creation of God to lament and bewail 
the folly of man, that was made the best of all God's visible 
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works; but now by snch wickedness is bad beyond them aU, 
being made by God for an everlasting state, and yet minds nothing 
less than that for which he was principally made. 

** O snn ! why is it not thy burden to give lig^t to men to do 
those works, and walk in those ways that bring them to eternal 
^i^rlqBftai^ ? O earth ! why dost thou not groan to bear snch bnr- 
densome fools that dig into thy bowels for gold and silver, while 
tiiey do neglect everlasting treasures m the eternal world ? O 
ye sheep and oxen ! fish and fowl ! why do ye not cry out against 
them that take your present life to maintain them in being, that 
only mind present things, but forget the eternal God that gave 
them dominion over you, to live upon you while they had time 
to mind eternal things, but do not? O ye angels of God, 
and blessed saints in heaven, were ye capable of grief and 
sorrow, would not ye bitterly lament the sin and folly of poor 
mortals upon earth? Could ye look down from that blessed 
place where ye do dwell, and behold the joy and glory which 
is to us unseen, and see how it is basely slighted by the 
sons of men, if ye were not above sorrow and mourning, would 
not ye take this up for a bitter lamentation ? O ye sidnts <hi 
earth ! whose eyes are open to see what the blind deluded world 
do^ not see, do ye bitterly take on, let your heads be fountains 
of water, and your eyes send forth rivers of tears, for the great 
neglect of eternal joys and happiness of heaven ? Can you see 
men going out of time into eternity in their sin, and in their 
Uood, in their guilt, and unconverted state, and your hearts not 
moved ? your bowels not yearn ? Have ye spent all your tears 
in bewailing your own sin, that your eyes are dry when you be- 
hold such monstrous madness, and unparalleled folly of so many, 
with whom daily ye converse ? Ye sanctified parents, have ye 
no pity for your ungodly children ? Nor sanctified children, for 
ungodly parents 7" 

The next extract I give, is from holy Baxter, under 
whose ministry Doolittle was converted, and from whom 
he appears to have borrowed his own manner of preaching. 
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^O sirs, they are no trifles or jesting matters that the gospel 
speaks of. I must needs profess to yon that when I have the 
most serious thoughts of these things, I am ready to wonder that 
such amazing matters do not overwhelm the sonis of men ; that 
the greatness of the subject doth not so overmatch our under- 
standings and affections, as even to drive men beside themselves, 
but that God hath always somewhat allayed it by distance ; much 
more do I wonder that men should be so blockish as to make 
light of such things. O Lord, that men did but know what ever- 
lasting i^ory and everlasting torments are ! Would they then 
hear us as they do ? Would they read and think of these things 
as they do ? I profess I have been ready to wonder when I have 
heard such weighty things delivered, how people can forbear 
cr3ring out in the congregation; and much more do I wonder 
how they can rest, till they have gone to their, ministers, and 
learned what they shal^ do to be saved, that this great business 
should be put out of doubt. O that heaven and hell should work 
no mord upon men I O that eternity should wock no more ! O 
how can you forbear when you are alone, to think with yourselves 
what it is to be everlastingly in joy or torment ! I wonder that 
such thoughts do not break your sleep, and that they do not crowd 
into your minds, when you are about your labor ! I wonder how 
you can almost do anything else ! How can you have any quiets 
ness in your minds 7 How can you eat, or drink, or rest, till you 
have got some ground of everlasting consolations. Is that a 
man or a corpse, that is not affected with matters of this moment 
— that can be readier to sleep than to tremble, when he hears 
how he must stand at the bar of Grod ? Is that a man or a clod 
of clay that can rise up and lie down without being deeply 
affected with his everlasting state — ^that can follow his worldly 
business, and make nothing of the great business of salvation or 
damnation, and that when he knows it is so hard at hand 7 Truly, 
sirs, when I think of the weight of the matter, I wonder at the 
best saints upon earth, that they are no better and do no more, in 
BO wttgfaty a case. I wonder at those whom the world accounts 
more holy than needs, and scorns for making so much adc^ that 
they can put off Christ and their souls with so little; duit they do 

5* 
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not pour oat their aonk in eveiy prayer ; that thej are not more 
taken up with God ; that their tbooghti are not more aerions in 
preparation for their last accoont I wonder that they are not a 
thonaand times more etrict in their lives, and more laborioos and 
unwearied for the erewn, than they ere. And for myself, as I 
am ashamed of my doll and careless heart, and of my slow and 
nnprofitaUe coarse of life, io the Loid knows I am ashamed of 
eveiy sermon that I preach : when I think vdiat I am, and who 
sent me, and how mach the aalvaUon and damnslMn of men is 
concerned in it, I am letAy to tranble, lest God should judge me 
a slighter of his truth, and the souls of men, and lest in my best 
sennon I should be guilty of their Uood. Methinks we should 
not speak a word to men in mattere of such consequence with- 
out tesrs, or the greatest earnestness that possiUy we can. Were 
we not too much guilty of the sin which we reprore, it would be 
so. Whether we are alone, or in company, methinks our end, 
and such an end, should still be in our mind, and as before our 
eyes, and we should sooner forget anything, or set light by any- 
thing, or by all things, than by this.'* 

The third extract I give, is from the works of that great 
and serene spirit, John Howb, whose surpassing grandeur 
of thought and expression places him, in this respect, aboye 
all his compeers. His sermon on the " Inquiry whether 
we love God/' is one of the finest pieces of solemn, heart- 
searching expostulation, which can be found in the whole 
range of English theology, from which I give the following 
pages, the spirit of which should enter into the soul of 
every nunister and student who reads them. 

*< For further direction take heed of passing a false judgment 
in this case, a judgment contrary to the truth : for — 

** First, That is to no purpose, it will avail thee nothing, you 
cannot be advantaged by it, for yours is not the supreme judg- 
ment There will be another and superior judgment to yours, 
that win control and reverse your &lse judgment, and make it 
signify nothing ; it is, therefore, to no purpose. And, 
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** Secondly 9 It is a great piece of insolency, far it will be to op- 
pose your judgment to hia certain and most authorized one ; who, 
if this be your case, hath already judged it, and tells you ' I know 
you, that you have not the love of God in you.' It belongs to him, 
by office to judge : ' The Father hath committed all judgment to 
the Son,' as a little above in this chapter ; from which, will you 
depose him? dethrone him? disannul his judgment? condemn 
him ? that you may be righteous ? (to borrow that, Job xl. 8.) 

^ Thirdly^ It is most absurd, supposing such characters as you 
have heard do conclude a man in this case, yet to judge himself 
a lover of God. If against the evidence of such characters a 
man should pronounce the wrong judgment, it would be the most 
unreasonable and absurd thing imaginable ; for then let us but 
suppose, how that wronged judgment must lie related to those 
fore-mentioned characters that have been given you. Let me 
remind you of some of them : he that never j^ut forth the act of 
love to God, cannot say he hath the principle— he that is not in- 
clined to do good to others for the sake of God, 1 Jolin iii. 17-— 
he that indulges himself in the inconsistent love of this world, 
1 John ii. 15-^he that lives not in obedience to his known laws, 
John xiv. 14, 1 John v. 3, with many more. Now if you will 
pass a judgment in your case against the evidence of such char- 
acters, come forth then, let the matter be brought into clear sight, 
put your sense into plain words, and this it will be : — ^ I am a 
lover pf God, or I have the love of God in me, though I cannot 
tell that ever I put forth one act of love towards him in all my 
life ; I have the love of God in me, though I never knew what it 
meant to do good to any for his sake, against the express words 
of scripture : How dwelleth the love of God in such a man 7 I 
have the love of God in me, thougl^ I have constantly indulged 
myself in that which he maketh an inconsistent love : Love not 
the world, nor the things which are in the world : if any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. I have the 
love of God in me, though I would never allow him to rule me, 
though I never kept his commandments with a design to please 
him, and comply with his will. I have the love of God in me, 
though I never valued his love. I have the love of God in me, 
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though I neyer cared for his image, for hU presence, for his con- 
verse, for his interest and honor.' I heseech you consider how 
all this will sound ! Can anything be more absurdly spoken ? 
and shall it be upon such improbabilities or impossibilities as 
these, that any man will think it fit to venture his soul ! ' I will 
pawn my soul upon it, I will run the hazard of my soul upon it, I 
am a lover of God for all this !' Would you venture anything 
else so besides your soul ? Would you venture a finger so, an 
eye so 7 It is to place the name where there is nothing of the 
thing ; it is to place the name of the thing upon its contrary. 
The soul of man cannot be in an indiflferency towards God ; but 
if there be not love and propension, there is aversion, and that is 
hatred. And what! is hatred to be called love? If you bear 
that habitual disposition of soul towards God, to go all the day 
long with no inclination towards him ; no thought of him ; no de- 
sign to please him, to serve him, to glorify him ; if this be your 
habitual temper and usual course, will you call this lovB 7 Shall . 
this contrariety to the love of God be called love to him 7 You 
may as well call water fire, or fire water, as so grossly misimme 
things here ; and therefore, again, 

^ That we may advance somewhat ; plainly and positively pass 
the true judgment. If the characters that you have heard do 
carry the matter so, come at last plainly and positively to paaa the 
true judgment of jrour own case, though it be a sad one ; and tell 
your own souls, ' Oh my soul ! though I must sadly say it, I must 
say it, all things conclude and make against thee : the love of 
God is not in thee.' Why, is it not as good this should be the 
present issue at your own bar, and at the tribunal of your own 
conscience, as before God's judgment-seat 7 Why should yon 
not concur and fall in with Christ the authorized Judge, whose 
judgment is according to truth 7 Why, this is a thing that must 
be done, the case requires it, and God's express word requires it, 

1 Cor. zi. 31. Other previous and preparatory duty plainly en- 
joined, doth by consequence enjoin it, and requires tluit it follow, 

2 Gor. xiii. 5. What is examination for, but in order to judg- 
ment 7 It must, therefore, be done, and I shall show how it must 
be done, and proceed to some further directions. 
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*< First, You must do it solemnly. Take yourselves aside at 
some fit season or another, inspect your own souls, review your 
life, consider what your wonted frame and your ordinary course 
has been. And if you'find by such characters as heretofore Were 
given, Ihis is the truth of your case, then let judgment pass upon 
deliberation : Oh my soul ! thou hast not the love of Grod in thee, 
whatsoever thine appearances hitherto have been ; and whatso- 
ever thy peace and quiet hath been, thou hast not the love of God 
in thee. Let it be done with solemnity. 

'* Secondly, Do it in the sight of God as before him, as under 
his eye, as under the eye of Christ. That eye that is as a flame 
of fire, that searches hearts, and tries reins ; arraign thyself be- 
fore him : < Lord, I have here brought before thee a guilty soul, 
a delinquent soul, wretchedly and horribly delinquent, a soul that 
was breathed into me by thee, an intelligent, understanding soul, 
a soul that hath love in its nature, but a soul that never loved 
thee.' « 

" Thirdly, Judge thyself before him as to the fact, and as to 
ihe fault: As to ihefact : ' I have never yet loved thee, O Crod. 
I own it to thee ; Lord, I accuse, I charge my soul with this be- 
fore thee, this is the truth of the fact, I have not the love of Crod 
in me.' And charge thyself with thefauU : ' Oh horrid creature 
that I am ! I was made by thee, and don't love thee ; thou didst 
breathe into me this reasonable, immortal spirit, and it doth not 
love thee ; it is thine own offspring, and does not love thee. It 
can n^ver be blessed in anything but thee, and it does not love 
thee.' And then hereupon, . 

*' Fourthly, Join to this selfy'udging and setfiloathing. That 
we are to fudge ourselves is a law laid- upon us by the supreme 
Lawgiver, the one Lawgiver, that hath power to save and to de- 
stroy. And hi3 word that enjoins it as plainly tells us what 
must go with it, that this self-judging must be accompanied with 
self4oaiM'ng, Ezek. vi. 9 ; xx. 43, and xxxvi. 31. Do God that 
right upon thyself that thou mayst tell him, * Blessed God ! I do 
even hate myself, because I find I have not loved thee ; and I 
cannot but hate myftlf, and I never will be reconciled to myadf, 
till I find I am reconciled to thee.' This is doing justice : doth 
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BOt tha SciJ])Uu« (uuUy ud bmilUrlj so nfnaeat lo m the 
great tam of the aonl to God ; when poor stunsn becone peni- 
tentt uid Teturn, th&t they an bronfibt to hate IbemwlTe*, and 
loathe themaelTee in their own eje> 1 And U there anything (hmt 
can make a Krai so loalbBome in iUelf, or oai^l to make U lo 
kathaome to ittelf, a* not to lore God, to be deslitate of the love 
of God T Andtheo, 

" FifiUy, Uerenpoo, too, pify th.jtelt,pil^ ihj own eouL There 
Is caoae to hale it, to loaAe it, and is there no cuue to pify it 1 
to lament it ? Dolh not this look like a lamentable case, ' Oh ! 
what a ionl have I, that can love anything ebe, that can love 
tiiSea, that can love impniitieB, that can love sin ; and cannot 
love God, Christ, the moat desiralde good of wmla. What a soul 
have 1 1 What a monster in the creation of God is this soul of 
mine ]' Hethinke yon shooM set yoninelveB, if any of yon can 
find this to be the case, to weep over yonr own souls. Some 
may see cause to say, ■ Oh my soul, thou haat in thee other valu- 
able things, thou hast understanding in thee, judgment in tbee, 
wit in tbee ; periiaps learning, considenble acquired endowments, 
la tbee ; bat tbon hast not the love of God in tltee. I can do 
many other conunendaUe or useful things, lean discourse planu- 
bly, argne enbtilly, I can manage affiurs dezteronsly, hot I cannot 
love God. Oh my soul, how great an essential dost thou want 
to all religion, to all duty, to all felicity ! The <me thing neces- 
nry thou wantest, thou hast everything but what thou needest 
more than anything, more than all things ; and oh, my sosl, what 
is like at this rate to become of thee I Where art thou to have 
thy eUmal abode 7 To what regions of horror, and darkness, 
and woe art Ihon gdng t What society can be fit for thee — no 
lover of God 1 no lover of God ! what, bat of infernal, accursed 
■prits, that 
bsamof bd 
mysoaltBi 
l^doom: 
thy own do 
ihowa whit 
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up in this one word — Having been.no later cfOod; and won't It 
taake anj man's heart to meditate tarror, to think of having inch 
a cbuge as this likeljr to lie agaioBt him in the judgment of that 
day; that day, when the aecreta of all heulB are to be laidopenT 
Every work must then be brought into judgment, artd every aecret 
tiling, whether it be good or eril, Bcclee. zii. 14. And it irill be 
to the confusion of many a one. It may be your no lore of God 
was heretofore a great secret ; ;od had a heart in which was do 
love of God, but it was a aecret, yon took not eate to have it writ 
in yonr forehead ; yon conversed with men eo planaibly, nobody 
took yon to be no lover of God, to have a heart dissected to God. 
But now ont comes the secret, that which you kept for a great 
secret all yonr days ; out codhs the secret ; and to have such a 
aecret aa this diacloaed to that vaat aaaeinbly, before angels and 
men ! Here was a creature, a reasonable creature, an intelli- 
gent Boul, that lived upon the divine bounty and goodneaa ao 
many yeats in the world below, and hid a false, disloyal heart by 
a plausible show and external profeHaion of great devotednesa to 
God, all the time of his abode in that world ; oh what a fearful 
thing would it be to have this secret bo disclosed ! And do yon 
think that all the loyal creatures that shall be spectators and 
auditors in the hearing of that great day, wilt not all conceive a 
just and a loyal indignation against such a one when convicted 
of not loving God ; convicted of not loving Mm that gave him 
breath, him whose he was, and ta whom he belonged, whose 
name he bore 1 What a fearful thing will it be to stand con- 
victed BO upon such a pdnt aa this ! And sore in the meantiniB 
there is great reason for coo^ual fear, why a man'a heart ahouU 
meditale terror! One would even think that all the creation 
Kgajnat him i One 
should be a deadly 
«• uptm nw all its 
aa to execute veo- 
veiy stones in the 
that meets me be 
re of God in me I 
y with a heart vcAl 
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of the love of God! What a heart have I ! Ftar ought to be 
exercised In this case ; we are bid to fear if we do evil against 
a human rider : ' If Aon do that which is evil, be afraid, for he 
bearetfa not the sword in vain.' Rom. xiii. 4. But if J be suefc 
an evil-doer against the supreme Ruler, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, have I not leason to be afraid, and to think sadly with my- 
self, what will the end of this be ?" 

The next extract is from Jonathan Edwards' sermon on 
" Pressing into the Kingdom of God," This extraordinary 
man presents a remarkable proof and illustration that the 
most acute logician and the most subtle metaphysician, 
may be at the same time the most earnest preacher. His 
sermons are some of the most impressive and alarming in 
print, but certainly not a little wanting in the tenderness 
and melting pathos of the gospel of salvation. They may 
be read with admirable effect to teach us how to expound 
the nature and enforce the obligations of the moral law, so 
as to awaken the slumbering conscience of the unconverted 
sinner. His astonishing usefulness shows the adaptation 
of his preaching to the age and state of society in which 
he lived, but his method could not be rigidly followed, ex- 
cept in its earnestness, in the present day. 

'M.I would address myself to such as yet remain unawakened. 
It is an awful thing that there should be any one person remain- 
ing secure amongst us at such a time as this ; but yet it is to be 
feared that there are some of this sort. I would here a litde 
expostulate with such persons. 

" When do you expect that it will be more likdy that you 
should be awakened and wrought upon than, now ? You are in 
a Christless conditum, and yet, without doubt, intend to go to 
heaven ; and therefore intend to be converted some time before 
you die : but this is not to be expected till jtou are first awakened, 
and deeply concerned about the wellare of your soul, and brought 
earnestly to seek God's converting grace. And when do you 
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intend that tikis shall be ? How do you lay things out in your 
own mind, or what projection have yon about this matter ? Is it 
ever so likely that a person will be awakened, as at such a time 
as this ? How do we see many, who before were secure, now 
roused out of their sleep, and crying, What shall I do to be saved 7 
But you are yet secure ! Do you flatter yourself that it will be 
more likely you should be awakened when it is a dull and dead 
time ? Do you lay matters out thus in your own mind, that 
though you are senseless when others are generally awakened, 
that yet you shall be awakened when others are generally smise- 
less ? Or do you hope to see another such time of the pouring 
out of God's Spirit hereafter f And do yon think it will be more 
likely that you should be wrought upon then, than now 7 And 
why do you think so 7 Is it because then you shall be so much 
older than you are now, and so that your heart will be grown 
softer and more tender with age 7 or because you will then have 
stood out so much longer against the calls of the gospel, and all 
means of grace 7 Do you think it more likely that God will ^ve 
you the needed influences of his Spirit then than now, because 
then you will have provoked him so much moTe> and your sin and 
guilt will be so much greater 7 And do you think it will be any 
benefit to you to stand it out through the present season of grace, 
as proof against the extraordinary means of awakening there are 7 
Do you think that this will be a good preparation for a saving 
work of the Spirit hereafter 7 

" 2.. What means do you expect to be awakened by 7 As to 
the awakenings awful things oi the word of God, you have had 
those set before you times without number, in the most moving 
manner that the dispensers of the word have been capal>le of. 
As to particular solemn warnings, directed to those that are in 
your circumstances, you have had them frequently, and have, 
them now from time to time. Do yoii expect to be awakened by 
awful providences 7 Those also you have, lately-had, of the most 
awakening nature, one after another. Do you expect to be moved 
by the deaths of others 7 We have lately had repeated instances 
of these. There have been deaths of old and young: the year 
has been remarkable for the deaths of yao^yersons in the bloom 

10» 
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of life, tad lome of them very sodden deatfaa* Will the conyer* 
■ioa of others move yon ? There is indeed scarce anything that 
IB found to have so great a tendency to stir perscms np as this ; 
and this you have been tried with of late in frequent instances, 
but are hitherto proof against it. Will a general pouring out of 
the Spirit, and seeing a concern about salvation amongst all sorts 
of peqple, do it ? This means you now have, but without effect 
Yea, you have all these things together ; you have the solemn 
warnings of God's word, and awful instances of death, and the 
conversion of others, and see a general concern about salvation ; 
but all together do not move yon to any great concern about your 
own precious, immortal, and miserable soul. Therefore consider 
by what means it is that you expect ever to be awakened. 

" You have heard that it is probable some who are now awak- 
ened, will never obtain salvation ; how dark then does it look upon 
you that remain stupidly unawakened ! Those, come to adult 
age, who are not moved at such a time as this, have reason to 
fear whether they are not given up to judicial hardness. I do 
not say they have reascm to conclude it, but they have reason to 
fear it How dark doth it look upon you, that God comes and 
knocks at so many persons' doors, and misses yours ! that God 
is giving the strivings of his Spirit so generally amongst us, while 
you are left senseless ! 

** 3. Do you expect to obtain salvation without ever seeking it ? 
If you are sensible that there is a necessity of your seeking in 
order to obtaining, and ever intend to seek, one would think you 
could not avoid it at such a time as this. Inquire therefore 
whether you intend to go to heaven, living all your days a secure, 
negli^nt, careless life. — Or, 

<* 4. Do you think you can bear the damnation of hell ? Do 
you imagine that you can tolerably endure the devouring fire and 
everlasting burnings ? Do you hope that you shall be able to 
grapple with the vengeance of God Almighty, when he girds 
himself with strength, and clothes himself with wrath ? Do you 
tliink to strengthen yourself against God, and to be* able to make 
your part good with him ? 1 Cor. x. 23, ' Do we provoke the 
Lord to jealousy ? are we stronger than he ?' Do you flatter 
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yoonelf that yoa shall find oat ways for your ease and rapport* 
and to make it out tolerably well, to bear up your spirit in those 
everlasting burnings that are prepared for the devil and his 
angels ? Ezek. zni. 14. * Can thine heart endnre, or can thine 
hands be stnHig, in the days that I shall deal with thee ?' It is 
a difficult thing to conceive what .snch Christless persons think, 
that are nilconcenied at such a time." 

The following extract is from that first of all preacherB, 
Whitfield; and wbo that considerB tbe circumstances 
imder whicb these flaming periods were enmiciated, and 
the feeling and action which accompanied their delivery, 
can wonder at the effects they produced ? 

BssEEcmNG SiNiisBs. " O my brethren, my heart is enlaiged 
towards you. I trust I feel something of that hidden but power- 
ful presence of Christ, whilst I am preaching to you. Indeed it 
is sweet, it is exceedingly comfortable. All the harm I wish yon, 
who without cause are my enemies, is, that you felt the like. 
Believe me, though it would be hell to my soul to return to a 
natural state again, yet I would willingly change states with you 
for a little while, that you might know what it is to have Christ 
dwelling in your hearts by faith. Do not turn your backs ; do not 
let the devil hurry you away ; be not afraid of convictions ; do not 
think worse of the doctrine because preached without the church 
walls. Our Lord, in the days of bis flesh, preached on a mount, 
in a ship, and in a field ; and I am persuaded many have felt his 
gracious i^esence here. Indeed, we speak what we know. Do 
not reject the kingdom of God against yourselves ; be so wise as 
to receive our witness. I carmei I \M wit let you go ; stay a 
JtttZe, let us reason together. However lightly you may esteem 
your souls, I know our Lord has set an unspeakable value on 
them. He thought them worthy of his most precious blood. I 
beseech yon therefore, O sinners, be ye reconciled to God. I 
hope you do not fear being acitepted in the Beloved. Behold, he 
SlUleth yon ; behold, he prevents and follows you with his mercy, 
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and hath sent forth his servants into the highways and hedges, 
to compel yoa to come in. Remember, then, that at such an hoar, 
of such a day, in such a year, in this place, yon were all told what 
you ought to think conceming Jesus Christ If you now perish, 
it will not he for lack of knowledge ; I am free from the blood of 
you all. Yon cannot say I have, like legal preachers, been requir- 
ing you to make brick without stiaw. I have not bidden you to 
make yourselves saints, and then come to God ; but I have o&red 
you salvation on as cheap terms as you can desire. I have 
ofifered you Christ's whole wisdom, Christ's whole righteousness, 
Christ's whole sanctification and eternal redemption, if you will 
but believe on him. If you say you cannot beUeve, you say 
right; for faith, as well as every other blessing, is the sift of 
God : but then wait upon God, and who knows but he may have 
mercy on thee 7 Why do we not entertain more loving thoughts 
of Christ 7 Or do you think he will have mercy on others, and 
not on you 7 But are you not sinners? And did not Jesus 
Christ come into the world to save sinners 7 If you say you are 
the chief of sinners, I answer, that will be no hindrance to your 
salvation ; indeed it will not, if you lay hold on him by faith. 
Read the Evangelists, and see how kindly he behaved to his disci- 
ples, who fled from and denied him : ' Go tell my brethren,' says 
he. He did not say. Go tell those traitors ; but, ' Go tell my 
brethren, and Peter ;' as though he had said, Go tell my brethren 
in general, and poor Peier in particular, ' that I am risen :' O 
comfort his poor drooping heart, tell him I am reconciled to him ; 
bid him weep no more so bitterly : for though with oaths and 
curses he thrice denied me, yet I have died for his sins, I am risen 
again for his justification : I freely forgive him all. Thus slow 
to anger and of great kindness, was our all-merciful High Priest 
And do you think he- has changed his nature, iCnd forgets poor 
sinners, now he is exalted to the right band of €rod 7 No, he is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, and sitteth there only to 
make intercession for us. Come then, ye harlots ; come, ye pub- 
licans ; come, ye most abandoned of sinners, come and believe on 
Jesus Christ Though the whole world despise you and cast yoi 
out, yet he will not disdiun to take you up. O amazing, O 
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nitely condescending love ! even you he will not be aabamed to 
call his brethren. How will you escape, if you neglect such a 
glorious ofier. of salvation ? What would the danmed spirits, 
now in the prison of hell, give, if Christ was so freely offered to 
their souls ! And why are not we lifting up our eyes in torments ? 
Does any one out of this great multitude dare say, he does not 
deserve damnation ? K not, why are we left, and others taken 
away by death? What is this but an instance of God's free 
grace, and a sign of his good will towards us ? Let God's good- 
ness lead us to rqwntahce ! O let there be joy in heaven over 
some of you repenting! Though we are in ti field, I am per- 
suaded the blessed angels are hovering now around us, and do 
long, ' as the hart panteth after the water-brooks,' to sing an an- 
them at your conversion. Blessed be God, I hope their joy will 
be fulfilled. An awful silence appears amongst us. I have good 
hope that the words which the Lord has enabled me to speak in 
your ears this day, have not altogether ftillen to the ground. 
Your tears and deep attention are an evidence that the Lord God 
is amongst us of a truth. Come, ye pharisees, come and see, in 
spite of your fanatical rage and fury, the Lord Jesus is getting 
bimself the victory. And, brethren, I speak the truth in Christ, I 
lie not : if one soul of you, by the blessing of God, be brought to 
think savingly of Jesus Christ this day, I care not if my enemioa 
were permitted to carry me to prison, and put my feet fitst in the 
stocks, as soon as I have delivered this sermon. Brethren, my 
heart's desue and prayer to God is, that you may be saved. For 
this cause I fdlow my Master without the camp. I care not how 
much of his sacred reproach I bear, so that some of you be con- 
verted from the errors of your ways. I rejoice, yea, and I will re- 
joice. Ye men, ye devils, do your vxjrst : the Lord who sent will 
support me. And when Christ, who is our life, and whom I have 
now been preaching, shall appear, I also, together with his de- 
spised little ones, shall appear with him in glory. And then what 
will you think of Christ 7 I know what you will think of him. 
You will think him to be the fairest among ten thousand : you 
will then think him to be a just and sin-avenging Judge. Be ye 
then poTBoaded to kiss him lest he be angry, and so you be ban- 
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select, and they appear to me to answer well to the apos- 
tolic method of beseeching entreaty. I do not of course 
insist that the pnlpit should be restricted to the specific 
variety of preaching which we designate the hortatory 
method, under which classification these specimens must 
all be placed. There should be exegesis, as well as appli- 
oadon; expontion, as well as expostulation. The judg- 
ment must be enlightened in order that the heart may be 
impressed, and the conscience awakened, and the believer 
edified, no less than the sinner converted ; and for this a 
less impassioned strain of preaching will not only suffice, 
but indeed be more appropriate. Yet with regard to that 
portion of our public ministrations, and it should be no 
small portion of it, which has reference to the conversion of 
the impenitent, where shall we find better models on which 
to construct our sermons than the Doouttlxs^ the Howes, 
the Baxters, and the Whttfields, of former times, so far 
at least as their intense earnestness is concerned ? It is 
true the modems have improved upon these men in mat- 
ters of taste, in reference to which we cannot of course 
hold them up for imitation. In their numerous and com- 
plicated divisions and subdivisions, through which, as so 
many little rills and channels, they poured the current of 
their thought, instead of causing it to roll onward in the 
channel of their sermon with the majestic flow of a noble 
river; in their quaintnesses and quirks; in their fantastic 
imagery and uncouth diction ; in their occasional grossness 
and vulgarity, in which some of them were but too prone 
to indulge — ^they are to be studiously avoided. Yet even 
in reference to some of these things, it may be affirmed, 
that, though, in their free and reckless resort to every mode 
of stimulating attention, they were v^ry often betrayed 
into great violations of taste, the very same audacity of 
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gemns often produced felicities of imagery and diction^ 
with which^ neither for beauty nor effect, will the blame- 
less common-place and the accurate insipidity of many mod- 
em discourses bear any comparison. For pregnancy of 
thought, for knowledge of the word of God, for raciness of 
style, for evangelical sentiment, for anatomy of the human 
heart, for closeness of application, and especially for inten- 
sity of feeling, where shall we find their equals ? They 
preached to their congregations, and not merely before 
them : they felt that the objects of their addresses were 
immortal souls in danger of being lost, and knew their 
business in the pulpit was to save those souls from perdi- 
tion : they preached as if they expected there and then to 
achieve the great work of conversion : and felt as if the 
eternal destinies of their hearers were suspended on the 
manner in which they discharged their duties, and as if 
they were to ascend the next moment, after they had 
finished their sermons, to give an account of them at the 
bar of God. Do not the extracts given, and which are 
but a sample of thdr works, bear out these assertions ? 
This is what we want more of in modem preaching. There 
may be, and should be, more of classic elegance, more of 
logical arrangement, philosophic precision, of vigorous and 
clear argumentation ; but still, at the same time, combined 
with this, there should also be the pointed interrogation, 
the pimgent appeal, the bold apostrophe, the gush of feel- 
ing, the forcible expostulation, and the tender invitation: 
now the gentle flow of deep, and solemn, and placid thought, 
and then the torrent rush of impassioned sentiment: the 
beautiful and harmonious combination of reason, imagina- 
tion, and affection : and all this employed to carry out the 
purpose for which the gospel is to be preached, and to win 
souls to Christ. Those who were privileged to hear Mr. 
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Hall, in his best days, deliver some of his most popular 
and powerful discourses, will not fail to recollect how strik« 
ingly he combined the intense earnestness of the passages 
just quoted, with the chaste and classic elegance of our best 
writers ; and thus, considering the evangelical strain of his 
preaching, may be said to have poured forth a torrent of 
the water of life, clear as crystal. He reminded you of 
one who, in his yearnings for t)ie salvation of sumers, 
seemed to feel that language was too feeble an instrument 
for such a purpose, and who, notwithstanding his sovereign 
command and exquisite selection of terminology, was strug- 
gling to burst the barrier by which words limit the com- 
munication of thought, that he might, by a still more direct 
and facile method, reach. and grasp the soul of his hearers. 
There is, however, hope that our old theological writers 
will not be quite forgotten or neglected, while such men 
as Professor Stowsll, of Rotherham College, shall em- 
ploy their talents in writing prefaces to reprints of such 
works as those of Thomas Adams, and shall lend their 
authority to recommend the perusal of these monuments 
of sacred genius. Beautifully and no less correctly has he 
said, "As Edwards constrains to closeness of thought* 
as Howe inspires sublimity of sentiment ; as Bates lights 
up the soul with a soft and silvery light ; as Owen lades 
the mind with a harvest of rich knowledge ; as Taylor 
cheers the imagination with a vintage of delicious grapes ; 
as Baxter fires the soul with longrings for salvation, first 
of ourselves and then of others;— even so does Adams 
lead to those springs of graphic power, of dramatic gran- 
deur, and of subduing pathos, of which it is the fear of 
many that they are dried up. We believe they are not. 
We cannot but think there are minds now opening on the 
awful solemnities of the Christian ministry to whom this 
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example will be inciting: let them look at things with 
their own eyes, ponder them in talent and lonely thought, 
pray over the fruits of such meditations, tiU they kindle 
into living pictures ; and so let them pour out their feel- 
ings in the best words they can find ; there will then be no 
just complamt of the want of power and originality in the 
English pulpit." 



CHAPTER VI. 

EARNESTNESS OF MANNER, CONTINUED, 

▲B MINIFMTED IN THE DBLITKRT OP SERMONS. 

Bt the delivery of sermons is meant voice and gesture, 
or what Demosthenes called action ; who, on being asked 
what was the first excellence of an orator, replied; " Action :" 
what the second, " Action :" what the third, " Action/' An 
impressive admonition, this, from such an authority, to all 
preachers, on the importance of that part of our subject 
which we are now considering. 

After the death of that flammg seraph, Mr. MoChetke, 
there was found upon his desk an unopened note from one 
who had heard his last sermon, to this effect : '' Pardon a 
stranger for addressing to you a few lines. I heard you 
preach last Sabbath evening, and it pleased God to bless 
that sermon to my soul. It was not so much what you 
said, as your manner of speaking it, that struck me. I 
saw in you a beauty of holiness I never saw before." 

This is only one instance out of ten thousand, in which 
the earnestness of a preacher's manner has secured that 
attention to his matter which would not otherwise have 
been paid to it. The power of oratory has its foundations 
in the principles of our nature. It is not merely that ideas 
are conveyed by articulate language through the ear to 
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the mind, but that also impression is produced on the af- 
fections by agreeable tones and pleasant modulations of 
the voice. Hence the power of music : and what is human 
speech but music ? "No instrument has ever yet been con- 
structed which can emit sounds so exquisitely moving as 
the human voice. Art is in this effect still below nature. 
True it is, that we must go to the best of voices for this 
superiority ; but even in voices far below the best, there is 
an expression of the various passipns which no instruments 
can equal. All nations, therefore, savage as well as civil* 
ized, have confessed the powers of oratory, not only as a 
vehicle of instruction, but as a means of impression. It 
is yam to pretend that matter is, or ought to be, every 
thing, and manner nothing. Truth, it may be said, ought 
to make its own way, independently of the accompaniments 
of good elocution and graceful action. So it should, but 
then these things are necessary, in many cases, to gain for 
it attention, and to secure that due consideration without 
which it can make no impression. Manner is, so to speak, 
the harbinger and herald of matter, summoning the facul- 
ties of the soul to give audience to the truth to be commu- 
nicated, and holding the mind in a state of abstraction from 
all other subjects that would divert the thoughts and pre- 
vent impression. It is not only the more illiterate and fee- 
ble-minded, not only the multitude who are led by feeling 
more than by reason, that are influenced by good oratory, 
but men of the sturdiest inteUect and the Inost philosophic 
cast of mind. The soul of the sas:e as well as of the sav- 
age is formed with a susceptibility to the power and influ- 
ence of music, and therefore also to the power and influ- 
ence of elocution. The importance of manner is conse- 
quently great, yea, far greater than either tutors or preach- 
ers have been disposed to admit. I am aware that a good 
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voice 18 necessaiy to good speakmgy bat not ahrays to 
earnest speakmg. Nature must do much to make a grace- 
ful and Pushed orator ; but still, in the absence of this, an 
ardent mind« burning for the salvation of immortal souls, 
can, by an impressive earnestness of manner, be a more in- 
tense and effective speaker, notwithstanding naturaQj weak 
and unimpresave organs of speech, than the possessor of 
the finest vmce, who is destitute of a vivacious and ardent 
enunciation ; just as an exquisite performer can bring bet- 
ter music out of a bad instrument, than a bad musician 
can out of a good one. What may be done, where the 
mind is resolutely bent on accomplishing it, for supplying 
defidencies and correcting faults in elocution, Demosthenes 
has taught us ; and were half or a tenth part of the pains 
taken by us to obtain a powerful and effective method of 
pulpit address, which were sul»nitted to by this prince of 
orators to become an effective speaker ; were we as much 
set upon it as he was, and were we to give ourselves to the 
same means, by declaiming to the waves of the sea, or to 
the winds of heaven, determining to overcome every ob- 
stacle, we too should be orators, and that in a still better 
cause than his. And surely if ambition, or patriotism, 
prompted the Athenian and the Roman orator to such 
studies and such efforts for self*-improvement, ought not 
the love of souls, zeal for €k)d, and the interests of eternity, 
to prompt us to similar endeavors ? Did they cultivate 
elocution with such unwearied perseverance to coiinteract 
the designs of Philip, or to defeat the conspiracies of Cata- 
line, and shall we not do it, to destroy the woiks of the 
devil, and to advance the kingdom of the Redeemer ? 

It is impossible not to know how much the popularity 
of some preachers depends upon their manner : they do 
not say better, or more striking things, than other men ; 
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but they say them in a better and more striking manner. 
There is a pathos in their tones, a power in their looks, a 
gracefuhiess in their gestures, which other men have never 
studied, and therefore have never acquired. This was 
eminently the case with WnnriELD, the greatest of 
preachers. Much of the wondrous power of that extraor- 
dinary man lay in his voice and action. I have already 
given an extract from his sermons to illustrate his manner 
as regards style of composition, but who that never heard 
him, or indeed who that had, could illustrate his manner 
as regards delivery ? Think of such paragraphs as those 
I have just quoted, delivered in a manner appropriate to 
their nature ; with an eye melting into tears ; a voice trem- 
• ulous with emotion — ^shriU, yet full, now swelling into thun- 
der, and then dying away again into soft whispers ; one 
moment apostrophizing to God, and the next piercing the 
sinner's conscience with an appeal that was as sharp ar- 
rows of the Almighty ; at one time pouring out a stream 
of impassioned pity for the sinner, and the next moment a 
torrent of burning indignation against his sin; his very 
hands all the while, and every gesture, seeming to help his 
laboring soul and his matchless elocution : and all this, to 
the conviction of his hearers, not the trickery of an artifi- 
cial rhetoric, nor the effort of a man striving after popu- 
larity, but the spontaneous gushing forth of a heart agoniz- 
ing for the salvation of their immortal souls ! What ora- 
tory must that have been which extorted from the skeptical 
and fastidious Hume the confession that it was worth going 
twenty miles to hear it — which interested the infidel Bo- 
LiNGBROKE, and once warmed even the cold and cautious 
Franklin into enthusiasm? In those discourses which 
roused a slumbering nation from the torpor of lukewarm- 
ness, and breathed new life into its dying piety, you will 
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find no profound speciilation, no subtle reasoning, no meta- 
physical disquisition; for these never formed, and never 
can form, the staple of pulpit eloquence : but you will find 
** thoughts that breathe, and words that bum," and which, 
when enunciated with the magic of his wondrous voice, 
spoke, by the blessing of God, life into thousands dead in 
trespasses and sins. As a proof of the all-subduing power 
of his oratory, take the following scene, extracted from his 
Life and Times by the Rev. Robert Philip : — 

**In February, 1742, WmTFiSLD returned to London, where 
'life and power soon flew all around' him again ; ' the Redeemer 
getting himself victory daily in many hearts.' The renewed 
progress of the Grospel at this time in London, he calls emphati- 
cally , ' the Redeemer's stately stepsJ* Well he might ; for dur- 
ing the Easter holidays, ' Satan's booths' in Moorfields poured out 
their thousands to hear him. This determined him to dare all 
hazards on Whit-Monday, the great gala-day of vanity and vice 
there. Gillies' account of this enterprise, although not incor- 
rect nor uninteresting, is very incomplete, considering the fame 
•f the feat at the time. The following account is from the pen 
of WrnxFiELD himself; and written whilst he. was reporting, at 
home and abroad, his marriage. 

^ For many years, from one end of Moorfields to the other, 
booths of all kinds have been erected for mountebanks, players, 
puppet-shows, and such like. With a heart Ueeding with com- 
passion for so many thousands led captive by the devil at his will, 
on Whit-Monday, at six o'clock in the morning, attended by a 
large congregation of praying people, I ventured to lift up a 
standard amongst them in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Per- 
haps there were about ten tboupmd in waiting, not for me, but 
for Satan's instruments to amuse them. Glad was I to find, that 
I had for once, as it were, got the start of the devil. I mounted 
my field pulpit; almost all flocked immediately around it. I 
preached on these words, < As Moses lifted up the serpent m the 
wilderness, so shall the Son of man be lifted up,' etc. They gazed. 
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they listened, they wept; and I believe that many felt themselves 
stung with deep conviction for their past sins. All was hushed 
and solemn. Being thus encouraged, I ventured out again at 
noon ; but what a scene ! The fields, the whole fields seemed, 
in a bad sense of the word, all white, ready, not for the Redeem- 
er's, but Beelzebub's harvest. All his agents were in fuU motion, 
drummers, trumpeters, merrry-andrews, masters of puppet-shows, 
exhibitors of wild beasts, players, etc., etc., all busy in entertain- 
ing their respective auditories. I suppose there could not be less 
than twenty or thirty thousand people. My pulpit was fixed on the 
opposite side, and immediately, to their great mortification, they 
fou^d the number of their attendants sadly lessened. Judging that, 
like Saint Paul, I should now be called as it were to fight with 
beasts at Ephesus, I preached from these words : ' Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.' You may eamly guess that there was some 
noise among the craftsmen, and that I was honored with having a 
few stones, dirt, rotten eggs, and pieces of dead cats thrown at me, 
whilst engaged in calling them from their favorite, but lying van- 
ities. My soul was indeed among lions : but far the greatest part 
of my congregation, which was veiy large, seemed for awhile to 
be turned into lambs. This encouraged me to give notice that I 
would preach again at six o'clock in the evening. I came, I saw, 
but what ? thousands and thousands more than before, if possible, 
still more deeply engaged in their unhappy diversions ; but some 
thousands amongst them waiting as earnestly to hear the gospel. 
This Satan could not brook. One of his choicest servants 
was exhibiting, trumpeting on a large stage ; but as soon as the 
people saw me in my black robes and my pulpit, I think all to a 
man left him and ran to me. For a while I was enabled to liA 
up my vdce like a trumpet, and many heard the joyful sound. 
God's people kept praying, and the enemy's agents made a kind 
of roaring at some distance from our camp. At length they 
approached nearer, and the merry-andrew (attended by others, 
who complained that they had taken many pounds less that day 
on account of my preaching) got upon a man's shoulders, and, 
advancing near the pul]Ht, attempted to slash me BJth a long heavy 
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tumbled down. Soon afterwards they got a recmitiiig Mrjeaiit 
with his dnun, etc., to pass through the oongregatkni. I gave 
the word of command, and ordered that way might be made for 
the king's officer. The ranks opened while all marched quietly 
thiongb, and then closed agam. Finding those eflforts to £ul, a 
large body quite on the opposite side assembled together, and 
having got a laige pde for their standard, advanced towards us 
with steady and formidable steps, till they came very near the 
skirts of our hearing, praying, and almost midaanted congrega- 
tion. I saw, gave warning, and pmyed to the Captain of oar 
salvation for present support and deliverance. He heard and 
answered ; for just as they approached us with looks full of re» 
sentment, I know not by what acckient, they quarrelled among 
themselves, threw down their staff, and went their way, leaving, 
however, many of their company behind, who, before we had done, 
I trust, were brought over to join the besieged party. I think I 
continued in praying, preaching, and singing, (for the noise was 
too great at times to preach) about three hours. 

« We then retired to the Tabernacle, with my pockets full of 
notes from persons brought under concern, and read them amidst 
the praises and spiritual acclamations of thousands, who j<xned 
with the holy angels in rejoicing that so many sinners were 
snatched, in such an unexpected, unlikely place and manner^ out 
of the veiy jaws of the devil. Tins was the beginning of the 
Tabernacle society. Three hundred and fifty awakened souls 
were received in one day, and I believe the number of notes ex* 
ceeded a thousand ; but I must have done, believing you want to 
retire to join in mutual praise and thanksgiving to God and the 
Lamb.** 

I shall perhaps hawrd my reputatioii as a judge of ora- 
torical power, when I yenture to pronounce this the great- 
est achievement of elocution which the history of the 
world presents, next to the splendid triumphs of the apos- 
tle Peter's sermon, over the murderers of Christ on the 
day of Pente^t. Who that conaders the spot on whicli 
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Whitfixld then stood ; the scenes by which he was then 
surrounded ; the discordant noises of the motley crew, 
which then rung in his ears, and in the ears of his audi- 
ence ; who, in short, that recollects what is the wild uproar 
and the hurly-burly of a London popular fair, must not 
stand astonished, first at the courage of the man who could 
erect his pulpit, and preach a sermon in such a scene ; and 
then wonder still more at the marvellous success of his 
effort, in the conversion of hundreds of souls by that one 
discourse ? What, I ask, was the effect of the orations of 
Demosthenes on the Athenians, in rousing them against 
Philip of Macedon, compared with this ? The illustrious 
Grecian had everything which the scenery, and the historic 
associations that connected themselves with it, everything 
which the prepared mind of his audience could ^ve, in the 
way of advantage, to his splendid declamation and its 
success ; but the Christian orator had to combat with, and 
to tiiumph over, everything that seemed inharmonious 
with his theme, and opposed to the accomplishment of his 
object : and what must have been the magic power of that 
elocution ^hich could blind the eyes and deafen the ears of 
an audience to the sights and sounds so near them, and 
produce such fixedness of attention, and power of abstrac- 
tion, even there, as to leave them at liberty for those 
processes of thought, which resulted in the conversion of 
hundreds to God ! 

And to what, in the way of instrumentality, shall we 
attribute this astonishing effect ? I answer to the power 
of his wonderful oratory. This fact has stood for a cen- 
tury upon record, and yet we have been slow to learn 
from it the lessons it is adapted to teach ; and among these 
lessons the chief is the effect produced by a commanding 
method of address^ in circumstances apparently the most 
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unlikely for such a result. I am not calling upon my 
brethren to imitate this daring attack upon the very citadel 
of Satan: even WHrrFisLD never, I believe, repeated it, 
and perhaps ought never to have attempted it ; but my 
object is to show the power of voice and action, and the 
nature of ministerial earnestness. 

I now bring forward another proof of this, which, if it 
be less grand and commanding in itself, is perhaps as likely 
to be useful to the readers of this little work, because it b 
an instance brought, nearer to their own times, and to the 
level of their own circumstances : I mean the truly inter- 
esdng and much lamented Mr. Spenceb, of Liverpool. In 
reference to this transcendent young preacher, Mr. Hall 
remarks, ''The writer of this deeply regrets his never 
having had an opportimity of witnessing his extraordinary 
powers ; but from all he has heard from the best judges, 
he can entertain no doubt that his talents in the pulpit were 
unrivalled, and that, had his life been spared, he would, in 
all probability, have carried the art of preaching to a greater 
perfection than it ever attained, at least in this kingdom. 
His eloquence appears to have been of the purest stamp, 
effective, not ostentatious ; consisting less in the preponder- 
ance of any one quality requisite to form a public speaker, 
than in an exquisite combination of them all; whence 
resulted an extraordinary power of impression, which was 
greatly aided by a natural and majestic elocution." In 
this last expression Mr. Hall has disclosed much of the 
secret of Mr. Spencer's popularity and usdulness: "a 
natural and majestic elocution," accompanied with a most 
engaging countenance and form, setting forth, with simple 
and unaffected earnestness of manner, the grand doctrines 
of evangelical truth, constituted the charm, and led to the 
success, of this most captivating preacher of modem times. 
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Let the young ministers of this age read his Life and 
Remains, as published by his gifted successor. Dr. Raf- 
fles, and also his posthumous sermons which have been 
since given to the world, and they will find nothing what- 
ever of extraordinary genius ; no lofty eloquence, m the 
usual acceptation of that term ; no profound speculation ; 
HO splendid imagery or diction ; — ^but at every step they 
will meet with the doctrine of Christ crucified set forth 
with manly vigor, in plain, perspicuous hmguage; the 
utterances of a mind well instructed in the way of salva- 
tion, and of a heart overflowing for the good of his fellow- 
creatures. To what then shall we attribute, under God, 
his success, not only in filling the large town in which he 
lived, and the nation at large, with his fame, but what was 
infinitely more important in itself, and far more eagerly 
coveted by him, in bringing so many souls to Christ? 
There is but one answer to be given to this, and that is, it 
was the fascination of his manner. He was in earnest. 
The stream of his simple, elegant, but by no means pro- 
found thought, flowed forth with a resistless impetuosity 
that carried away his hearers before it. I know no more 
important lesson to be learnt, no inference more valuable 
to be drawn from the short life of this most interesting 
young man, so mysteriously cut oflf at the very commence- 
ment of his career, than the vast importance of an anima- 
ted manner of preaching the gospel. 

We may here advert to another individual, who was 
considered to be one of the most impressive preachers, in 
a particular way, of his times, the late Mr. Toller, of 
Kettering, and who also, no doubt, owed much to his mode 
of address, for the eflect which his sermons produced: 
and the effect in this instance proves that vehemence, bois- 
terousness, and vociferation, are not essential to earnestness 
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and deep impression, for nothing could be more calm and 
more subdued, though nothing more solemnly commanding, 
than his whole demeanor in the pulpit. His printed ser- 
mons are characterized by manly strength oi thought, ut- 
tered in language of great perspicuity, though not irradiated 
by the coruscations of what might be termed a brilliant 
genius. " A noble umplicity and careless grandeur," says 
Mr. Hall, with whom he lived on terms of most intimate 
friendship, "were the distinguishing features of his elo- 
quence." There was an irresistible charm in his manner, 
which threw a spell over all his bearers, and which fasci- 
nated alike the learned and illiterate ; he made the latter 
to understand, and the former to feel. I never heard him 
but once, but it was a memorable occasion, on the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Robertson, of Stretton, when Mr. Hall deliv- 
ered the admirable charge which was afterwards published 
under the title of " The Difficulties and Encouragements of 
the Christian Minister." It is impossible ever to forget, 
and equally so to describe, the effect produced by two such 
preachers on such an occasion : it was the first time I had 
ever heard either of them, and the last that I ever heard 
Mr. Toller, and it almost seemed as if I had never heard 
preaching before : both. were excited, no doubt, and stimu- 
lated to do their best, not only by the occasion, but by the 
presence of each other. The terms employed by Mr. 
Toller's biographer were the most appropriate that could 
be selected to describe his style and manner, — " simplicity 
and careless grandeur." It was impossible not to listen ; 
neither eye nor ear played truant for a moment, while, he 
was preaching : hb delivery was not the rushing torrent of 
impassioned eloquence which gushed afterwards from the 
lips of his wonderful fellow-laborer, but the majestic, 
silent flow of a noble river. " In the power of awakening 
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pathetic emotiooB," says Mr. Hall, in liis Memoir, *' he has 
excelled any preacher it has heen my lot to hear. Often 
have I seen a whole congregation melted nnd^ him like 
wax hefore the son : my own feelings on more than one 
occasion, have approached to an overpowering agitation. 
The effect was produced, apparently, with perfect ease. No 
elaborate preparation, no peculiar vehemence or intensity 
of tones, no artful accumulation of pathetic images, led the 
way : the mind was captivated and subdued, it hardly 
knew how. Though it will not be imagined that this 
triumph of popular eloquence could be habitual, much 
less constant, it may be safely affirmed that a large propor- 
tion of Mr. Toller's discourses afforded some indications 
of these powers.'' The following is Mr. Hall's descrip- 
tion of the effect of two sermons preached in his hearing 
by this distinguished man : — 

" It was about this period (1796) that my acquaintance with 
him commenced. I had known him previously, and occasionally 
heard him ; but it was at a season when I was not qualified to 
form a correct estimate of his talents. At the time referred to, 
we were engaged to preach a double lecture at Thrapstone, nine 
mUes from Kettering ; and never shall I forget the surprise and 
pleasure with which I listened to an expository discourse, from 
1 Peter, ii. 1,3. The richness, the unction, the simple majesty 
which pervaded his address, produced a sensation which I never 
felt before : it gave me a new view of the . Christian ministry. 
But the effect, powerful as it was, was not to he compared with 
that which I experienced on hearing him preach at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Association, at Bedford. The text which he 
selected was peculiarly solemn and impressive ; his discourse was 
founded on 2 Peter, i. 12, 1 5, * Yea, I think it meet as long as I 
am in this tahemacle, to stir you up hy putting yoa in remem- 
brance : knowing that shortly I must put off this ray tabemable,' 
eU% The effect of this discourse on the audience was such as I 
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have never witnessed before or since. It was undoabtedly very 
much aided by the peculiar circumstances of the speaker^ who 
was judged to be far advanced in a decline, and who seemed to 
speak under the impression of its being the last time he should 
address his brethren on such an occasion. The aspect of the 
preacher, pale, emaciated, standing apparently on the verge of 
eternity, the simplicity and majesty of his sentiments, the sepul- 
chral solemnity of a voice which seemed to issue from the shades, 
combined with the instrinsic dignity of the subject, perfectly 
quelled the audience with tenderness and terror, and produced 
such a scene of audiUe weeping as was perhaps never surpassed. 
All other emotions were absorbed in devotional feeling: it 
seemed to us as though we were permitted for a short space to 
look into eternity, and every sublunary object vanished before 
* the powers of the world to come.* Yet there was no consideia- 
Ue exertion, no vehemence, no splendid imagery, no magnific^it 
description : it was the simple declaration of truth, of truth, in- 
deed, of infinite moment, borne in upon the heart by a mind t»- 
tensdy alive to its reaiity and grandeur. Criticism was disarmed; 
the hearer felt himself elevated to a region which it could not 
penetrate ; all was powerless submission to the master spirit of 
the scene. It will be alwa3^ considered by those who witnessed 
it, as affording as high a specimen as can be easily conceived, of 
the power of a preacher ^er his audience, the habitual or even 
frequent recurrence of which would create an epoch in the re- 
ligious history of the world."* 

This description, even though some allowance should be 
made for the eloquence of friendship, which was poured 
forth by the pen of Mr. Toller's admiring friend, is re- 
plete with instruction to our rising ministry. They may 
learn the vast importance of the manner in which a sermon 
is delivered, as well as the matter of which it is composed ; 

* MemoiiB of Mr. Toller, by Mr. Hall, prefixed to a volume of 
Mr. Toller's sermons. 
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for, with all his vigorous and manly thought, Mr. Toller 
owed much as a preacher to his method of address. Nor 
is this the only lesson, nor perhaps the most important 
one, to be learnt from this short but precious piece of 
ministerial biography ; for we gather what it is that, with 
minds of the highest order, such as Mr. Hall's, constitutes 
the nearest approach to perfect pulpit eloquence, and to 
which, even these commanding intellects yield themselves 
up with the most willing submission — ^not the artificial 
elaboration of men intent upon producing a preat sermon ; 
not the magniloquent diction and splendid imagery, which 
have been sought with ambitious eagerness by those who 
aim to shine ; nor the cold, abstract, philosophical reason- 
ing of a metaphysical dialectician ; but the simphcity and 
earnestness of a preacher who aims to instruct the judg- 
ment, awaken the conscience, and affect the heart. All 
great minds love simplicity, and detest affectation. This 
was especially the case with Mr. Hall. His censure of 
the opposite quality to unaffected earnestness, amounted 
sometimes to eloquent extravagance and burlesque, and his 
sarcasms not unfrequently were tinged with uncharitable 
bitterness; while his admiration of simplicity was occa- 
sionally expressed in somewha4; exaggerated panegyric. 
The ambition of a preacher whose aim is usefulness might 
well be gratified in a remark which he once made after 
hearing a sermon : " I should not wonder if a hundred 
souls were converted to-night !" 

These are only a few out of innumerable instances 
which could be adduced, to prove the vast importance 
which belongs to an effective enunciation. Far greater 
numbers of our preachers fail for want of this than from 
any other cause ; a fact so notorious as to need no proof 
beyond common observation, and so impressive as to de- 

12* 
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mand the att^tion not only of the professors but the com- 
mittees of all our colleges. It b too generally the case 
that no sufficient culture is bestowed upon the speakmg 
powers of our students, from the beginning to the end of 
thdr course of study. There is great assiduity manifested 
in giving them a fulness of matter, but far too tittle in pro- 
ducing an impressiveness of manner. Every assistance 
is granted to them to make them scholars, philosophers, 
and divines ; but as to good speaking, for the acquisition 
of this they are left pretty much to themselves. Nay, it 
is not even inculcated upon them with the emphasis it 
should be, t6 try to make good speakers of themselves. 
A coQiplete system of ministerial education must of neces- 
sity include some attention to elocution, and which should 
commence as soon as a student enters college : so that by 
the time he is put upon the preaching list he may have 
some aptitude for the management of his voice, and not 
have his thoughts diverted then from his matter and his 
object to his manner. He should by that time have 
acquired a habit of good speaking, so as to be able to prac- 
tice it with facitity, and without study. The great objec- 
tion to lectures on elocuticm is that they are apt to pro- 
duce a pompous, stiff, and affected manno' ; but this is an 
abuse of the art, the object of which should be to cure the 
vices of a bad, and to supply the wants of a defective 
enunciation, and to form an easy, natural, and impressive 
delivery. 

I entirely concur, therefore, with Dr. Vaughan, in his 
important and impressive remark, "that let our students 
fail in the matter of a good elocution, and so far as regards 
their ministry among Protestant dissenters, it will matter 
little in what else they may succeed." This is sustained 
by a reference to the grea^ number we observe, who. 
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ihoiiigli soundly orthodox in sentiment, possessed of large 
acquirements in scholarship and philosophy, partakers of 
undoubted piety, and even desirous of doing good — ^yet 
make no way, can with difficulty procure a situation, and 
are filled, perhaps, with wonder, that men very much 
their inferiors in natural talent and literary acquirement, 
are everywhere followed, while they are everywhere neg- 
lected. The problem is easily solved, the mystery soon 
explained : these inferior men, by their earnest, animated 
manner, make their slenderer abilities tell more upon the 
popular mind, and heart, and conscience, than the dull 
scholars and cold philosophers do their accumulated but 
useless stores of knowledge. 

It should, however, be remarked, that there is nothing 
more likely to be mistaken than animation in the pulpit. 
There are some young ministers, who, aware of the im- 
portance of a graceful and effective elocution, take no small 
pains to acquire it, by studying and practicing the most 
approved rules of the art. It is not, however, this alone 
for which I contend : for as the lessons of the dancing- 
master form only a stiff and formal action, where there, is 
no natural ease and elegance, so also the teacher of elocu- 
tion can do little to form an earnest and energetic speaker, 
where there is no living source of animation in the soul. 
It is not a pompous, swelling, ore rotundo style of speaking 
that constitutes the excellence of an orator ; not " the start 
and stare theatric ;" not modulations of the voice that 
sound as if the speaker were regulating tones and cadences 
by the fugle motions of a teacher standing before him : but 
the impassioned vivacity of one who feels intensely his 
subject, and who speaks under the influence of strong emo- 
tion. The secret of animation, the nature of earnestness, 
lie, as we have said, in an mtense feeling of the subject of 
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discourse; in a mind deeply impressed, and a heart 
warmed, with the theme discussed. All men are in ear- 
nest when they feel. Hence the anecdote of the pleader, 
who, on heing applied to hy a client to undertake her 
cause, upon perceiving the coldness of her manner in stat- 
ing her case, told the applicant he did not credit her story. 
Stung hy this reflection upon her veracity, and this disbe- 
lief of her grievance, she rose into strong emotion, and 
affirmed, with expressive vehemence, the truth of the 
story. " Now, " siud he, " I believe you." 

l^e hackneyed, but valuable rule of the ancient teacher 
of eloquence remains, and ever will remain, as true as when 
it was first uttered — "Weep yourself, if you expect me 
to weep. " Sympathy is the speaker's most powerful 
auxiliary : there is nothing so contagious as strong emo- 
tion. We have most of us, perhaps, seen a large portion 
of a congregation brought to tears by the pathetic and 
faltering tones, the tremulous lips and suffused eyes of the 
preacher. But then it must be on a subject which is 
worthy of it — ^must be sincere and not simulated emotion, 
and must come only when the people's minds are prepared 
to sympathize ; for as there is only a step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, the same remark may be made 
concerning the pathetic. Genuine emotion is the charm 
of all speakmg upon moral and religious subjects, in the 
absence of which the most measured and stately elocution, 
whatever pleasure it may impart to the ear, will have little 
power to affect the heart. We have sometimes listened to 
lofty and well composed music, to an overture fcM* instance, 
which we could not but admire; but it was still cold 
admiration, for the whole piece had not a note of passion 
from beginning to end : but some simple melody followed 
it, whidi, by the pathos of its notes, or the power of its 
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associations, touched every chord in our hearts, and raised 
in us a tumult of emotion. Thus it is with different 
preachers : we listen to one, whose excellent composition, 
and sonorous, perhaps even musical voice, command our 
admiration; but not a passion stirs, all within is cold, 
quiet, and without emotion ; the speaking is good, but it 
does not move us : but there is another, with perhaps less 
talent, yea, less oratory, in one sense, but his tone his 
looks, his manner throughout, are full of earnest feeling ; it 
is a str£un, every word of which comes from the heart, and 
every word of which awakens by sympathy a correspond- 
ent state of feeling in our hearts. 

Who is likely to be moved by hearing a man discuss the 
most awful realities of eternal truth, such as the danger 
and the doom of immortal souls, the glories of heaven, 
and the torments of hell, with as much coolness, and with 
as little emotion as a lecturer on science would exhibit 
when dwelling on the facts of natural history ? Is it prob- 
able there can be any earnestness in the hearer, when 
there is none in the preacher ? " How is it," said a minis- 
ter to an actor, ''that your performances, which are but 
pictures of the imagination, produce so much more effect 
than our sermons, which are all realities?'' ''Because,'' 
said the actor, " we represent our fictions as though they 
were realities, and you preach your realities as though 
they were fictions." It is difficult to believe that a dull, 
cold, statue-like preacher, whose passionless monotony is 
a mental opiate for his hearers, can himself credit the mes- 
sage he is delivering. What, that man who never elevates 
or depresses his voice from one given pitch of soporific 
dullness ; whose tone never falters, whose eye never glis- 
tens, whose hand never moves, who speaks as if he were 
afraid of awakening the slumberers, whom his ** drowsy 
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tmUings*' had lulled to sleep, — he feel the weight of Boub ; 
he in earnest for their salvation ; he endeavoring to pluek 
them as brands from the burning? Who will credit it? 
It is true he may have no great power of voice, and a 
naturally phleg^matic mind, with a g^reat deficieney in the 
natural powers of oratory ; but place him by the side of 
a river where he has seen a fellow-creature fall into the 
water, and has thrown a plank or a rope to aid the drown- 
ing man to escape, will he not have power of voice, and of 
animated tones, and of persuasive earnestness there, as he 
directs the object of his solicitude to the means of deliver- 
ance ? Will he not rise out of his monotone there ? WiU 
he not make himself heard and felt there ? 

By an earnest manner, then, is meant, the enimciation 
that is dictated by a deep and feeling sense of the im- 
portance of our message. We are to persuade, to entreat, 
to beseech, and these modes of speech have an utterance 
oi ihdr own. What Paul's manner must have been, how 
impassioned and impressive, when he made Felix tremble 
and Festus exclaim, ''Thou art beside thyself; much learn- 
ing hath made thee mad." But even the sublime and 
awful truths of revelation, if they do not press upon the 
heart, and lay hold of, and possess it, will be but coldly 
handled and feebly discussed. It is only when the love of 
Christ constraineth us, and beareth us away as with the 
force of a torrent, that we shall speak with a manner be- 
fitting our great theme. If we are not intensely real, we 
shall be but indifferent preachers. 

This shows us the vast moment of our living imder the 
powerful impression of the truths we preach. We can- 
not, like the actor, have a stage dress and character to put 
on for the occasion, and put off when the curtain drops. 
There may indeed be a Cnctitious earnestness excited by 
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the sounds of our own voice, and by the solemnides of 
public worship ; but this will usually be fitful, feeble, ora- 
torical, and very different from that burning ardor which 
is the result of eminent piety, and which imparts its own 
intensity of emotion to the words and tones of the speaker. 
It was the patriotism of Demosthenes that constituted the 
fire of his eloquence : he loved his country, and, trembling 
for the ruin that Philip was bringing upon the liberties of 
Greece, he poured forth his lightning words, in tones of 
thunder. His philippics were a torrent of the strongest 
emotion, bursting from his heart, though guided in its 
course by the established rules of eloquence. He could 
never have spoken as he did, had not the wrongs of Philip, 
and the dangers of Greece, entered into his soul. So 
must it be with us : our animation must be the earnestness, 
not of rhetoric, but of religion ; not of art, but of renewed 
nature; and not designed to astound, but to move; not 
the manner studied and intended merely to attract a crowd, 
and to excite applause, but to save the souls of men from 
death. For this purpose, whatever means we employ, 
and whatever rules we lay down, to cure the vices of a 
bad elocution, and to acquire the advantages of a grace- 
ful one-^-and such an aim is quite lawful — ^we must ever 
remember that the basis of a powerful and effective pulpit 
oratory, will consist of a deep and fervent piety ; in the 
absence of whieh the most commanding gift of public 
speaking will be but as soimding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

Dr. Cotton Mather, in his beautiful and invaluable 
work, now nearly forgotten, entitled " The Student and 
Preacher,'' in speaking on this subject, remarks : — 

'^ It is a pity but a well prepared sermon should be a well pro- 
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Dounced one. Wherefore avoid forever all inanes nne mente 
sonos, and all indecencies; everything that is ridiculous. Be 
sure to speak deliberately. Sc^ke the accent always upon the 
word in the sentence it properly belongs onto. A tone that shall 
have no regard to this is very injndlcioas, and will make you 
talk too much in the clouds. Bo not begin too high. Ever con- 
clude with vigor. If you must have your notes before you in 
your preaching, and it be needful for you de scripto dicere, 
which even some of the most famous orators, both among the 
Grecians and the Romans, did, yet let there be with you a dis- 
tinction between the neat using of notes, and the dull reading of 
them. Keep up the air and life of speaking, and put not off 
your hearers with a heavy reading to them. How can you de- 
mand of them to remember much of what you bring to them, 
when you remembw nothing of it yourself 7 Besides, by read- 
ing all you say, you will so cramp and stunt all ability for 
speaking, that you will be unable to make a handsome speech 
on any occasion. What I therefore advise you to is, let your 
notes belittle more than a guide, on which you may cast your 
eye now and then, to see what arrow is to be next fetched from 
thence; and then with your eye as much as may be on them 
whom you speak to, let it be shot away with a vivacity becom- 
ing one in earnest for to have the truths well entertained by the 
auditory. FinaUy let your perorations be lively expostulations 
with the conscience of the hearer ; appeals made and questions 
put unto the conscience, and consignments of the work over 
into the hands of that flaming ^preacher in the bosom of the 
hearer. In such flames you may do wondrously." 

Pity that Dr. Mather had not gone a little farther than 
this, and affectionately advised hb younger brethren in the 
ministry to begin their career without any notes at all in 
the pulpit ; advice still more necessary in this day, as there 
seems a rising inclination to adopt the practice. Nothing 
can be conceived of more likely to repress earnestness, 
and to hinder ol^• usefdlness, than this method becoming 
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general. Tnie it is that some preachers may rise up, who, 
fike a few living examples, may in despite of this practice 
attain to eminence, to honor, and usefulness, such as rarely 
fall to the lot of mmisters in any denomination ; hut this 
will not he the case with the greater numher, who, having 
no commanding intellect to lift them above the disadvan- 
tage of this habit, will find few churches willing to accept 
their dullness, for the sake of the accuracy with which it is 
expressed. And who can tell how much greater our 
greatest men would be, if they delivered their sermons 
without their notes? Think of Whitfield, Hall, Par- 
sons, reading their sermons ! What a restraint upon their 
noble intellects, and their gushing hearts ! Where is read- 
ing tolerated but in the pulpit ? Not on the stage, nor at 
the bar, nor in the senate. It is conceded that we lose 
something of precision and accuracy by spoken discourses, 
as compu^d with those that are read, but is not this more 
than made up by what we gain in impression ? By him 
who slavishly reads, the aid borrowed by the preacher from 
the eye and graceful action is lost ; the link of sympathy 
between his soul and that of the audience is weak^ed ; 
the lightnings of his eloquence flash less vividly, and its 
thunders roll less grandly, for this obstruction to their ef- 
forts. Perhaps even those who do read are aware of the 
disadvantages of the habit, and would say to their younger 
brethren, whose habits are not yet formed, avoid, if you 
can, the practice of reading your discourses. There arc, 
however, occasions, when from the nature and extent of the 
subject, this practice is not only allowable, but necessary. 

Before we pass from the subject of preaching, we may 
consider with propriety the matter and manner of prayer. 
Between these two there is a close and obvious connection, 
for earnest sermois should be ever associated with ounest 
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prayers ; and it cannot be doubted tbat a jnous, faitbfid, 
and devoted minister, is scarcely less useful, at least in the 
way of keeping up the spirit of devotion in his congrega- 
tion, by the latter, than he is by the former. His chastened 
fervor, like a breeze from heaven, comes over the languid 
souls of lus hearers, and fims the spark of piety in their 
hearts to a flame: while on the contrary, the dullness and 
coldness of some public prayers are enough to freeze what 
little devotion there may be in the assembled people. We 
have thought too little of this, and have too much neglect- 
ed to cultivate the gift, and seek the grace of supplica- 
tion. If entreating and beseeching importunity be proper 
in dealing with sinners for God, can it be less so in dealing 
with God for sinners ? Our flocks should be the witnesses 
of both these, and hear not only how we speak to them, 
but how we plead with God for them; should be the 
auditors of our agonizing intercessicm on their behalf; and 
be convinced how true is our declaration that we have 
them in our hearts. How such petitions, so full of intense 
affection and deep solicitude, would tend to soften their 
minds, and to prepare them for the sermon which was to 
follow. Who has not beheld the solemmzing and subdu- 
ing effect of such holy wrestling with God, up<m the con- 
gregation ? they seemed to feel as if God had indeed come 
down among them in power and glory during the prayer, 
and was preparing to do some work of grace in their midst.' 
The rudest and most turbulent spirits have sometimea been 
awed, and the most trifling and frivolous minds made seri- 
ous, by this holy exercise. We who practice extempore 
prayer have advantages for this, of which we should not 
be slow to avail ourselves. Not being confined by the 
forms of a liturgy, but left to our own choice, we can give 
a hannony to all the various parts of the service, and 
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make the scriptuie we read, and the hymns we sing, as 
well as the }H»yers we present, all bear upon the subject 
of the sermon, and thus give a unity of design, and a con- 
centration of effect to the solemn engagements of the sanci 
tuary. This should be an object with every minister, in 
order that the thoughts of the people may, without being 
divided or diverted, flow pretty much in one channel, and 
towards one point. Moral, as well as mechanical effect, 
depends upon the combination of many seemingly small 
causes. But more especially should the prayers be in har- 
mony with the sermon, and every preacher knows what 
the sermon is to be. If he is about to address himself in 
a stram of beseeching importunity to the impenit^t and 
unbelieving, how much would it tend to prepare them ibr 
his appeal if his heart were previously, and in their hear- 
ing, to pour forth a strain of fervent pleading with God on 
their behalf. They would thus be awed and subdued into 
a state of nund likely to render the forthcoming sermon, 
effectual, by the blessing of God, for their conversion. 
Such a prayer would be the most appropriate introduction 
he could give to his discourse. But then especial care 
should be taken that the hymn, and even the tune, which 
interposes between the prayer and the sermon, should not 
be of a kind which would divert the current of thought, much 
less efface the solemn impressions already produced, and 
hinder the effect of the discourse about to be delivered. I 
remember to have heard a preacher, who was going to 
preach a very solemn sermon, breathe out one of the most 
impressive strains of intercession for the impenitent I ever 
listened to, as if even anxious to begin the work of conver- 
sion by his prayer, which he hoped to finish by his sermon. 
The people sat down in solemn awe, when, as if by a 
prompting of the wicked one, who catches away the seed 
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out of the hearty the derk gave out a most inappropriate 
hjrmn, and the choir, with a band of musical instruments, 
sung a tune more inappropriate still : as may be eaaly 
imagmed, the seriousness produced by the prayer was in- 
stantly lost, and the preparation for the sermon entirely 
destroyed. How true is it that the singing seat is often 
hostile to the usefulness oi the pulpit, and the choir in op- 
position to the effect of the preacher. Finney, in his book 
on Revivals, descends to so minute a specification of the 
circumstances to be attended toin pr^Mrinff for the revival, 
as to expose him to the ridicule of many <^ his readers ; 
and no attempt is here made to defend him, or to recom- 
mend his volume ; but still there is true philosophy in the 
spirit of his directions, which amounts to this, that the 
effect of sermons, and indeed of all public speaking, de- 
pends often upon very little things. . Trifles have great 
power to divert the current of thought, to break the chain 
<^ reflation, and to disturb the process of emotion. Every- 
thing connected with public worship should be still, orderly, 
solemn ; as befits a service conducted in the presence of 
Ood, and with reference to him. 

Returning to the subject of prayer, it becomes every 
minister to take especial care that this should be conducted 
with propriety, not only on account of its nature and de- 
sign, as addressed to God, and as the medium of obtaining 
blessings at his hand, but because of its moral effect upon 
the people. We object to pre-composed forms, and we 
think on sufficient gprounds, as wanting in adaptation to the 
ever-changing circumstances of the congregation, to the 
events of the times, and to the services of the minister, 
and as at the same time tending to produce formalism-^ 
but then we are bound to take care that our free prayers 
are such as are eminently adapted to edification. And is 
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there not room for much improrement in our public deyo- 
tional exercises ? In some cases there is too much elabo- 
ration and appearance of study; though in far more, a 
want of richness and fuhiess of unction and importunity. 
The prayers are often too excurdve and vague, a mere 
siring of petitions, which have no connection with each 
other, and which leave the whole without unity of desaga, 
or definiteness of object. There are some admirable re- 
marks on the subject of public extempore prayer, in Fos- 
ter's sketch of Mr. Hall's character as a preacher, which 
go to prove that more concentration of thought on par- 
ticular topics, would produce a greater effect, than that 
unrestrained discursiveness which characterizes most of 
our devotional exercises. We pass too rapidly from one 
subject to another, and thus as it were surprise our hearers, 
by their being brought to a new topic before they were 
aware they had left the preceding one ; and it may be safe- 
ly affirmed that prayers which do not detidn the thoughts 
on any certain things for a few moments, take slight hold 
on the auditors. '' Things noted so transiently, do not ad- 
mit of deliberate attention, and seem as if they did not 
claim it." With the liberty of imrestricted variety which 
we possess, why should it be thought necessary to go al- 
ways over the same ground, and bring in the same topics, 
in the same exact order, at much the same length, and in 
almost the same words? Why may we not sometimes 
drop everything else, and break out into a continued strain 
in reference to one selected object ? How deep would be 
the conviction of the audience of the importance which 
toe, at any rate, felt to belong to it, and how likely would 
be such a method to engage them in sympathy with us, in 
reference to it. We should also be careful to avoid all 
personalities which would excite curiosity or disturb devo- 
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tioDy and espedaOj all laudatory epithets on the one hand, 
and criminatory ones on the other. In using our freedom 
let us take care not to ahuse it, and endeavor that the end 
and ohject of our preaching shall he helped, and not hin- 
dered, hy the method of our praying. If pre-composed 
forms of prayer have their disadvantagei, so also has free 
prayer ; and while toe consider the balance of advantage 
vastly in favor of the latter, let us recollect that our breth- 
ren of the Establishment are of the same opinion respect- 
ing their liturgy. Let us therefore charitably bear with, and 
not reciprocally re|Nroach, each other. 

The manner of prayer, as well as its matter, demands 
also our serious attention. While the very nature of the 
exercise forbids everything showy or elaborately ingeni- 
ous, everything quaint, familiar, and irrevereqt> and en- 
joins the utmost simplicity and spirituality, it no less pro- 
hibits all flippancy, carelessness, and pompous oratory. 
The most serious, reverent, and devotional manner is re« 
quired, not only on our own account, but on account of the 
audience. There are some men whose very tones are enough 
to extinguish all devotional feeling at once. It is almost 
impossible to conceive that it is a nnful mortal we hear 
addressing himself to the Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God, be- 
fore whom the seraphim veil their faces : while on the con- 
trary there are others whose deep, devotional tones, whose 
subdued manner, whose awe-stricken entire demeanor, 
seem to remind us that they are indeed speaking to the Al- 
mighty. It is not necessary to suppose that earnestness 
requires hoUieroumns ; a mistake too commonly made by 
many who work themselves up into vociferation and actual 
contortion. Such vehemence, like a violent blast of wind, 
puts out the languid flame of devotion, when a gentler 
breeze would fSan it to gpreater intensity. It were well also 
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to avoid that sing-song tone which we too often hear in 
those who lead the public devotions. Still there must be 
earnestness — ^the eamesUiess of deep feeling, of lively de- 
votion, of a heart intent upon its own salvation, and the 
salvation of those who are then and there waiting to hear 
the word of life. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EARNESTNESS MANIFESTED IN THE PASTORATE. 

This must by no means be omitted. The pulpit ia the 
chief, but not the only sphere of ministerial solicitude and 
action : just as preaching is God's first, but not his exdu- 
sire means of saving souls. Diflferent ministers have fal- 
len into two opposite mistakes ; one class have thought to 
do everything in the pulpit as preachers, but they have 
neglected the duties of the pastor ; while the others have 
purposed to do everything as pastors, and have neglected 
the diligent preparation of their sermons. Of the two er- 
rors the latter is the more mischievous, inasmuch as no 
pastoral devotedness, however intense, will long keep to- 
gether a congregation among Protestant Dissenters, much 
less collect one, when the preaching is indifferent and un- 
attractive ; while, on the other hand, good preaching will 
of itself do much in the absence of pastoral attentions to 
keep the flock from being scattered. But nvhy should not 
both extremes be avoided? Good preaching and good 
shepherding are quite compatible with each other, and he 
who is in earnest will combine both. He will be a watch- 
man for souls everywhere, and seek if by any and by all 
means he can save some. He can never entirely lay aside 
his anxiety for the objects of his regard, and is ever ready 
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to manifest it on all suitable occasions. £Qs sermons are 
composed and 'delivered for this object, and he is after- 
wards inquisitive for the effect they have produced, and 
watches and prays for the result. His anxious eye is 
searching the congregation, even while preaching, to see, 
not so much who is delighted, but who is seriously im- 
pressed. He will not, cannot be content to go on, without 
ascertaining whether or not his sermons are successful. Like 
a good physician, who is minutely watchful for the effect 
of his medicines upon his patients individually, according 
to their specific varieties of disease, he will endeavor to 
ascertain the impression which his sermons have produced, 
and on particular persons. He will aim to attract to him 
the anxious inquirers after salvation : and for this purpose 
he will have special meetings for such persons ; will invite 
and encourage their attendance ; will cause them to feel 
that they are most welcome, and by his tender, ffuthful, 
and appropriate treatment of their case, will make them 
sensible that to him they are as truly the objects of deep 
interest, as the lambs are to the good shepherd. And 
though he will very naiurally wish not to be too frequent- 
ly broken in upon, in his private studies, by those to whom 
he has given set times for meeting with him — ^yet a poor, 
burdened, trembling penitent will never find him engaged 
too deeply or delightfully in study, to heal the broken in 
heart, and to bind up their wounds. It is really distress- 
ing to know how little time some ministers are willing to 
give up from their favorite pursuits, even for relieving the 
solicitudes of an anxious mind. They read much, and 
perhaps, as the result, preach well-composed, though pos- 
sibly not very awakening sermons ; but as for any skill, or 
even taste, for dealing with convinced sinners, wounded 
oonsci^ces, and perplexed minds, they are as destitute of 
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thk, as if it were no part of their duty, they resemble 
lecturers on medicine, rather than practitioners; or are 
like a physician who would assemble all his patients who 
were able to attend, in the same room, and then give gene- 
ral directions about health and sickness to all alike, but 
who does not inquire into their several ailments, nor visit 
them at their own abodes, nor adapt his treatment to thdr 
individual and specific diseases. It is admitted that some 
men have less tact, and a still greater destitution of taste, 
than others, for this department of pastoral action ; but 
same skill in it, and some attention to it, are the duty of 
every minister, and may be acquired : and no man can be 
in earnest without it. He who can only generalize in the 
pulpit, but has no ability to individualize out of it ; who 
cannot in some measure meet the varieties of religious per- 
plexity, and deal with the various modifications of awa- 
kened solicitude ; who finds himself disinclined or disabled to 
guide the troubled ccHiscience through the labyrinths which 
sometimes meet the sinner in the first stage of his pilgrim- 
age to the skies, may be a popular preacher, but he is lit- 
tle fitted to be the pastor of a Christian church. One half 
hour's individual conversation with a convinced, but per- 
plexed mind, may do more to correct mistakes, to convey 
instruction, to relieve solicitude, and to settle the wavering 
in faith and peace, than ten sermons. True, it requires 
much love for souls, much devotedness to their salvation, 
and much anxiety for the success of our ministry, to devote 
that half-hour to one solitary inquirer after life eternal ; 
but surely no really earnest minister will think his time 
ill bestowed in guiding that single inquirer into the way of 
peace. 

This individuaHzmg labor is more easily carried on in 
some ffltuations than m others, and is indeed more important. 
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in some situations, to ministeria] success. In small congre- 
gations, for instance, especially when they are found in 
small towns or villages, the objects of such special atten« 
lion come more under the notice of a pastor, are more 
accessible, and can have more time given to them, than in 
large congregations in large towns. To these smaller 
churches, individuals, though not of more importance or 
value in themselves, since the soul and its salvation are of 
equal worth everywhere, are of more consequence to the 
comfort of the minister, and the prosperity of the cause, 
than they are where a crowd is gathered. Pastors of 
large churches are much more occupied, both with the 
concerns of their own flock, and with public business, than 
then- brethren in more retired situations, and are often so 
occupied and hurried, as to have too little leisure for the 
individual attentions now recommended ; and are perhaps 
apt, amidst the aggr^ate of numbers, to think too little of 
the units. Still some excuse may be made for them, of 
which the others cannot avail themselves. The accession 
of a single member to our smaller churches is felt to be of 
more importance, and produces a more reviving and cheer- 
ing effect, than the addition of several to the larger ones. 
We have all something to learn even from the Scribes and 
Pharisees of ancient times, who compassed sea and land 
to make one proselyte ; and also from the Papists of mod- 
em times, who pursue a like course : or, to change the ex- 
amples, we want more of the benevolent disposition of an- 
gels, who rejoice over one sinner that repenteth. No efforts 
would be more likely to be successful, none would more 
amply reward those who make them, than the selection of 
the most hopeful individuals in the congregation, and, fol- 
lowing them up with all the assiduities of a special, affec-. 
tionate and judicious attention. Such a course of pastoral 
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labor, though it would not altogether be a substitate for 
pulpit attractiveness, and should never be allowed to super- 
sede the most diligent pulpit preparation, would enable 
many a minister, who maj not be gifted with large abili- 
ties, to retain a strong hold upon his flock. This is a line 
along which almost any one may carry on a career of ear- 
nestness. 

As another object of pastoral attention, may be mentioned 
atterUUm to the young : and these may be divided into two 
dasses — ^the young persons who belong to the congregation, 
and those who belong to the Sunday schools. With re- 
gard to the former, it is a matter of oongratulaticm that tke 
modem plan of Bible classes is not unfrequent nor unsuc- 
eessfiil : but even at this time, they are rather the excep- 
tion than the rule. It may be feared that there are some, 
who, from the beginning to the end of tKe year, aye, and of 
ih^ ministry also, take no interest in the youth of their 
congregaticMis ; they have no catechetical classes, no Bible 
classes, and even rarely preach to the young. Who can 
wonder that such men have to complain that their young 
people go off to the Church of England, or, what is far 
worse, to the world ? What have they ever done to at- 
tach them to themselves, or to their place of worship ? 
Jjet no man be surprised that his congregation, dimuuahed 
by death and removals, continually declines, if he neglects 
to lay hold of the youth of his flock. Whence does the 
shepherd look for ki$ future flock, but from the lambs? 
And who are to constitute our future congregations and 
churches, but our young people ? 

I am an advocate also far the catechetical instruction of 
the younger children, and am sorry that this admirable 
B^etbod of miparting reigioua truth has Men into such 
general desuetude. Even the Bible class, however aeeom. 
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modated to the capacity of these junior memba« of our 
coDgregation, is not altogether a substitute for, but should 
be regarded only as an addition to, the practice of catechis- 
ing. There is still a great desideratum to be supplied to 
our denomination, whose thanks would be pre-eminently 
due to the man who should supply it, — I mean a set of 
well composed catechisms, ^hich might be introduced to 
all our families, and thus set up a uniform system of reli* 
gious instruction for the body. I say, which might be in- 
troduced to all OUT families ; for it i^ by no means my wish 
or my intention to obtrude the pastor between the parent 
and child, and take the religious instruction of the latter 
from his natural guardian and teacher, to devolve it upon 
the pastor. It is to parents that the injunction is delivered, 
** Thou shalt teach these words to thy children ditigently, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 
No pastoral attention should be intended, or can be adapt- 
ed, to supercede or lighten this solemn parental obligation. 
But then the pastor should labor to the uttermost to keep 
up the parents who are of his flock, to the right dis- 
charge of their duty. There are few of us who are not 
sorrowfully convinced that little is to be expected from our 
sermons in the pulpit, or our instructions in the class room, 
while all our endeavors are so miserably coimteracted by 
the neglect of domestic instruction, and the want of paren- 
tal solicitude. I do not mean to justify pastoral neglect by 
advancing the obligations of parental duty, for I believe we 
have been, and are, all verily guilty of a criminal defect of 
duty in not giving more of our time and attention to the 
children of our congregations ; — but still even the time and 
attention we do give is all likely to be lost, by the low 
state of religion m the homes of some of our people. 

14 
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We might very naturallj expect that our churches would 
be chiefly built up from the families of our members; 
whereas, the greater number of accessions are from those 
who were once the people of the world. There is a great 
mistake on this subject, into which both parents and minis- 
ters have fallen ; and that is, that the conversion of the 
children of the professor is to be looked for more from the 
sermons oi the latter than from the instructions of the 
former ; whereas the contrary is the true order of things ; 
and were domestic piety and teaching what they ought to 
be, this is the order which would be found to exist. There 
is unquestionable truth in the proverb, " Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it/' I believe that were the nature and design 
of the domestic constitution thoroughly understood, and its 
religious duties early, judidously, affectionately, and perse- 
veringly discharged, the greater number of our young peo- 
ple would be converted to God at home.* Were all reli- 
gious professors, who are parents, real and eminent Chiis- 
tians ; were they from the time they became parents to set. 
their hearts upon being the instruments of their children's 
conversion ; were they to do all that prayer, instructi(m» 
discipline, and example could do for the formation of the. 
religious character of their offspring ; and were they care- 
fully to abstain from everjrthing which would obstruct 
these ends, I feel confident that it would be within the hal- 
lowed precincts of such homes, and not in the sanctuary, 
that the children of the godly would usually become godly, 

* I take this opportunity to recommend a most valuable volume, en- 
titled << The Domestic Constitution," by the Rev. Christopher Ander- 
son ; a new and cheaper edition of which is lately published. Every 
minister should know, by reading it, the worth of this inestimable 
book, and lecommend it to his flock. 
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themselves. Here, then, should and will be an object with 
eveiy truly earnest pastor, to bring up the parents in his 
church to a right sense and discharge of their functions. 
He will labor to impress upon them the solemn obligations 
under which they live, to train up their children for God. 
It will be a matter of prayer and solicitude with him to 
excite them to their duty and keep them in it ; for this 
purpose, he will not only make his pulpit ministrations 
bear much upon parental obligation, but he will make it a 
point of visiting the families which are in his church, to 
pray with them, and to hold up the hands of the parents in 
this godly duty. Deeply is it to be regretted that this 
part of pastoral occupation, as well as catechismg, has gone 
out amidst the bustle and engrossing power of trade, and 
the public business of modem religious institutions. How 
little do the families of our people know of us in the charac- 
ter and hallowed familiarity of the pastor ? When are vfe 
seen amidst the domestic circle as the respected and be- 
loved minister of that lovely and interesting group^ labor-, 
ing by our affectionate, serious, and solemn discourse, and 
by prayer as serious, solemn, and affectionate, to entwine 
ourselves round the young hearts which there look up to 
us with rever^it regard ? Why,- why do we neglect sUch 
important scenes of labor, and hopeful efforts for useful- 
ness ? What power would this give to our sermons, and 
what efficacy to our ministrations! These young ones 
would grow up to love us, and it would not be a light or 
little thing which would break them off from our ministry 
when we had produced in them such a personal attach- 
ment to ourselves. But then we must take especial care 
that our conduct in the houses of our people should be such 
as to give weight and influence to their religious instruction 
of the &mily, and to ours in the sanctuary. We must be 
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known there as the senrants ^f God, the ministera of 
Christ, the watchmen for souls ; and not merely as the table 
gaest, the parlor jester, the gossiping story-teller, the de- 
bating politician, the stormy polemic, the bitter sectarian ; 
much less as the lover of wine. Would God that those of 
my brethren who have acquired the habit of smoking, if 
they cannot leave it off, would abstain from this practice 
in the houses of their friends, and confine it to their own : 
would that they did not pemut the young inquisitive eyes 
of the junior members of the families which they visit, to 
see the pipe brought out as their necessary adjunct. Bid 
they know the regrets of their best friends, and consider 
the power of their example, they would, at any rate, so far 
abstain as to wait till they had reached their own habita- 
tion, before they indulged themselves with their accus- 
tomed gratification. Still, it is freely conceded, without 
justifying the habit, there are some who are addicted to it, 
BO grave, and serious, and dignified in other respects, as to 
furnish by their general demeanor an antidote against their 
example in this one particular : but what antidote can be 
found to neutralize the mischi^ inflicted by the levity and 
frivolity of the parlor bufifoon, whose highest object in go- 
ing to the houses of his friends seems to be to tell a merry 
story and to excite a hearty laugh. In his hands and lips 
the pages of '* Pimch '' are frur more becoming, as they are, 
perhaps, far more frequent, than those of David, Isaiah, or 
Paul. Happily we have very few that go to this extreme 
of lightness and frivolity, but far too many, as is the case 
with all denominations, and with ours not more than others, 
of those whose hilarity is destructive at once of their dig- 
nity, their seriousness, and their usefulness as ministers of 
Christ. Not that I contend for sanctified demureness, and 
solemn grimace, or even a perpetual sermonizing conversa- 
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tbn ; as if a pastor could not talk, without violating official 
decorum, upon any topic but religicm, and were letting 
down his dignity, or desecrating his sanctity, if he joined in 
ordinary conversation, and partook of, or even helped the 
cheerfulness of the circle. By no means : he is not to ap- 
pear like a spectre that has escaped from the cloister, to 
haunt the parlor, striking every face with paleness, and 
every tongue with silence. He is a man, a citizen, and a 
friend, as well as a minister ; and has a stake and an inter- 
est in the great questions which occupy human minds, 
and engage their conversation ; and provided he do not 
foi^et what is due to the latter, he need not throw off what 
belongs to the former. Nay, his very cheerfulness may be 
made a part of his earnestness, by being taken up and em- 
ployed as a means to conciliate the affections of all aroimd 
him. The man who is seriously cheerful, who engages in 
general conversation, and accommodates himself to the in- 
nocent habits of those vrith whom he associates, and does 
this in order really to do them spiritual good, and aid him 
in the great work of saving their souls, will find in the sub- 
limity and sanctity of his end, a sufficient protection against 
the abuse of the means. This is widely different from the 
unchecked levity, and unrestrained frivolity in which some 
indulge, and which make it difficult to imagine how thef^ 
can feel the value of souls, or the obligation of attempting 
their salvation. Howard at a masquerade, or Clareson 
at a fancy baD, would not have been more out of place, nor 
a physician more out of character who had just come from 
the ravages of the plague, and was immediately going back 
to them again, who was seen wasting his time, and amus- 
ing himself vrith the tricks of a merry-andrew, than is a 
messenger of God's mercy, and a preacher of Christ's ges- 

14* 
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pel* in the ciroies of folly and vanity, and he himself the 
MomvB of the party. 

But we now advert for a few moments to the scope for 
earnestness which is presented to the pastor, hy the chil- 
dren of the Sunday school. By a most fatal error, too 
many of our ministers deem these instituticms as either 
beyond their circle, or below their notice. They arendther. 
A pastor is, or ought to be, the head and chief in the 
department of all the religious instruction which goes on 
in connection with the congregation under his care. & 
is the teacher, the superintendent, and the responsible 
organ of religious knowledge for all the flock, and the 
Sunday school is a part of it. It is a wrong state of things 
that has grown up among some of us Dissenters, in which 
two, three, or four hundred rational minds and immortal 
souls are brought every Sabbath-day to our Sunday 
schools, and to our places of worship, for the very purpose 
of receiving religious instruction, and yet all this is to be 
carried on without its being once thought of by the pastor, 
that he has something to do in this business ; or by the 
congregation or the teachers, that he 'has by virtue of his 
office a right and a reason to interfere. In most cases, the 
pastor has given the matter out of his hand, and has thus 
raised up, or has been accessory to there being raised up, a 
body of young instructors of divine truth, who are acting 
independently of him, and who, in some few instances, 
have confederated against him. This is not as it should 
be. The teachers are, or ought to be, a pastor's special 
care ; to qualify them for their office, and to assist them 
in its duties, should be thought by him no inconsiderable 
part of his functions. Nor should even the children them- 
selves be viewed as persons with whom he has nothing to 
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do. There are bIw&js, among these, some whose minds 
have been brought to serious reflection, who are inquiring 
with solicitude after salvation, and whom he should take 
under his own teaching and special care, and guide into 
the way of faith, peace, and holiness : and he should not 
neglect to give frequent, qiffectionate, and solemn addresses 
to the rest. In a Sunday school of two or three hundred 
children, there are of course two or three hundred immortal 
souh, exposed by their yery situation in life to peculiar 
dangers, yet all capable of eternal blessedness, and all 
brought weekly under the eye of the pastor : and yet by 
how many of our pastors is this hopeful object of religious 
zeal and beneyolence thrown off from ministerial solicitude, 
and handed oyer to the Sunday school teachers, as if there 
were no hope of their saving the soul of a poor boy, nor 
any reward for saving a poor girl. This obligation of at- 
tending to the souls of the Sunday scholars, while incum- 
bent upon all ministers, is especially so upon those who are 
laboring amidst much discouragement, in small congrega- 
tions. Many of these men are continually uttering their com- 
plaints over the smallness of their congregations, and the in- 
efficiency of their labors ; and yet, perhaps, have never 
thought of turning their attention to the two or three hun- 
dred youthful minds -which are every Sabbath day before 
their eyes, and under the sound of their voice. No minister 
who ever threw his mind and heart into his Sunday schools 
had to complain that he labored in vain, and spent his 
strength for nought. No part of mimsterial labor yields a 
quicker or a larger reward. By some it is made the main 
pivot on which their whole system of religious instruction 
turns, and flourishing congregations have risen up under its 
potency. I have myself been the astonished and delighted 
witness of this, especially in one well-known instance, and 
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am 80 deeply impressed with its importance, that I eonjure 
my brethren not to neglect this means of usefulness, nor 
throw away the golden opportunity which the present cir- 
cumstances of our country still hold out. 

Nor is it Sunday school instruction alone which claims 
our attention, but daily education. In this we must be in 
earnest also. It is one of the great subjects of the day, 
and belongs to us as much as to any one. We must not 
allow the public mind to be wholly taken from us, but 
must exert ourselres according to our ability and opportu- 
nity to train it up for society and G-od. Others know and 
feel the importance of this, if we do not. The Roman 
Catholic priests are aware of it, so are the clergy of the 
Established Church, and so are the Methodist mimsters; 
and shall Dissenting ministers be behind the most zealous 
and devoted friends of education ? I trust not. 

But there are other departments of the pastorate, in 
which earnestness will manifest itself; such as visiting the 
dck, especially where the disease is chronic, and leaves 
the mind at liberty for conversation ; and then also there 
is the difficult, but incumbent iiuty of rebuke, warning, and 
ecclesiastical discipline. No devoted servant of Christ can 
neglect the state of the church, but will be solicitous to 
maintain such order there, as shall be pleasing to Him to 
whom the church belongs. Like a good shepherd he will 
look after his flock, and will endeavor to avoid the denun- 
ciations of God delivered by the prophet Ezekiel : " Woe 
be to the shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves ! 
Should not the shepherds feed the flocks ? The diseased 
have ye not strengthened ; neither have ye healed that 
which was sick; neither have ye bound up that which was 
broken ; neither have ye brought agam that which was 
driven away ; neither have ye sought that which was lost." 
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ImpresBive description of our duty ! May we be found so 
discharging it as to avoid this fearful woe ! 

How appropriately may I here mtroduce the words of 
the Bishop of Calcutta, in his admirable and heart-search- 
ing introduction to the edition of ''Baxter's E.eformed 
Pastor/' published by Collins, in his series of ''Select 
Authors :" 

" What have we been doing as ministers 7 Lamentably as we 
have failed in a general estimate of the vast importance of onr 
offiee, we have failed as lamentably in all those parts of it which 
relate to personal inspection and vigilance over our flocks. We 
have confined ourselves to preaching, to ecclesiastical duties, 
to occasional visits to the sick, to the administration of the 
sacraments, to the external and secular relation in which we 
stand to our parishes ; but what have we done in personal care 
and direction, in affectionate catechetical conferences, in going 
from house to house, in visiting every family and individual in 
our districts, in becoming acquainted vnih the characters, the 
wants, the state of heart, the habits, the attendance npon pubUe 
worship, the observance of the Sabbath, the instruction of chil- 
dren and servants, the family devotions, of each house ? Have 
we looked after each individual sheep with an eager solicitude ? 
Have we denied ourselves our own ease, and pleasure, and indul- 
gence, in order to 'go after Christ's sheep, scattered in this 
naughty, wicked world, that they may be saved forever V What 
do the streets and lanes of our cities testify concerning us 7 
What do the highways and hedges of our country parishes say 
as to our fidelity and love to souls 7 What do the houses and 
cottages and sick chambers of our congregations and neighbor- 
hoods speak 7 Where have we been 7 What have we been 
doing 7 Has Christ our Master seen us following his footsteps, 
and going about doing good 7 Brethren, we are verily faulty con- 
cerning this. We have been content vnih public discourses, and 
have not urged each soul to the concerns of salvation. Blessed 
Jesus ! thou knowest the guUt of thy ministers in this respect, 
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■bove all othen ! We ha^e been divines, we have been icholtn, 
we have been dispntants, we have been stadents — ^we have been 
everytliing bat the holy, self-denying, laborioos, consistent niini»- 
tenof thy gospeL" 

Such, then, is a view, and but an imperfect one, too, of 
an earnest ministry. 

I would have made it more comprehensire and impres- 
sive if I could : for the reality can never be overdrawn nor 
exaggerated. Let any one consider what that object must 
be which occupied the mind of Deity from eternity ; which 
is the end of all the Divine dispensations of creation, 
providence, and grace, towards our world ; which is the 
purpose for which the Son of G-od expired upon the cross ; 
which formed the substance of revealed truth, and em- 
ployed the lives and pens of apostles ; to which martyrs set 
the seal of their blood : in short, let him recollect that the 
end of the Christian ministry is the salvation of immortal 
souls, through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and then say if anything less than an eoame9i ministry is 
befitting such an object, or if that earnestness can compre- 
hend in it less than has been set forth in these chapters. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EXAMPLES OF EARNESTNESS. 

The power of example is proyerbial. We are constitut- 
ed to be moved by it, as well as directed. It teaches us 
hno to act, and impels us to action. Hence the excellence 
of Scripture ; it is a book of models as well as of maxims. 
Towering above all the rest, standing out in bold relief 
beyond all the others, is the character of Christ. He is 
an example to all persons. To the ministers of the gospel, 
this beautiful and perfect embodiment of all that is holy 
and lovely commends itself with peculiar energy. He was 
himself a minister of the gospel, sent by the Father in the 
same manner as he has sent others. He is the great 
model, the divine archetype as a preacher and a teacher, 
after which they are to copy. In his manner of preaching, 
as well as in his matter, he is to be imitated ; in his live- 
liness, his tenderness, his fidelity, his solenmity, he is to be 
closely and constantly followed. We, of all men, are under 
the* most solenm obligations to tread in his steps and do as 
he did. But I now select from all his qualities, his ear- 
nestness. In this as well as in everything else he surpass- 
ingly excelled all his most devoted servants. When he 
came into the world he said, " Lo, I come ; in the volume 
<tf the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, 
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G-od." When he emerged from hk obscurity at Nazareth 
and entered on his public ministry, he commenced a career 
of increasing and imtiring activity. His eye, his heart, 
his tongue, embraced one object, and one only, — ^the salva- 
tion of souls. We see him always in action, never in 
repose. Follow him where we will, we find him always 
working, preaching, praying, or weeping, but never loiter- 
ing. He gathered up the very fragments of his time, when 
waiting in the house of Martha for his food, and sitting 
down at the well of Samaria for his disciples who had gone 
into the city to purchase provisions, and employed them in 
doing good. He was the compassionate Saviour, and not 
the cold and heartless philosopher. His preaching was the 
breathing of a soul replete with love, his discourse was the 
overflowing of mercy. He was not a mere personificatioii 
of reason, but an incamatiqp of love ; and sent forth not 
the moon-beams of a cold intellectuality, but the sun-rays 
of a fervid benevolence. To save souls, he scrupled not to 
go, where, but for this object, we should have never seen 
him, to feasts and weddings, as well as funerals. From 
the hour when he thus addressed his mother, " Wist yd 
not, I must be about my Father's business ?*' his meat and 
his drink were to do the will of that Father. He denied 
himself all that was of a luxurious and self-gratifying 
nature; his only relaxation was devotion, which, after 
laboring all day in the city, he sought by prayer upon the 
mountains and in the midnight air. As a scene of earnest- 
ness, never surpassed till he ascended the hill of Calvary, 
behold him bathed in tears over the guilty city, and choked 
in his utterance by the sobs with which the foresight, of - 
the approaching destruction of Jerusalem convulsed his 
bosom! O, that was a spectacle which was enough te 
draw mto a sympathy of grief the moral universe ! W^ 
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a heart that must have been, which on such a spot, and at 
such a time, could find relief for its intense emotions only 
in tears ! Truly has it been said, that melting scene is 
inferior in pathos, in tender and solemn grandeur, only to 
Calvary itself. But this was only a prelude to what fol- 
lowed. In prospect of the hour of the solemn and myste- 
rious scenes of Gethsemane and Golgotha, he exclaimed, 
'' I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened till it is accomplished." His eagerness for man's 
salvation was such that the guilty heart of the triutor was 
too slow in its purpose for his love, and he quickened the 
movements of Judas by those memorable words, "What 
thou doest, do quickly." He made haste to the cross. He 
was almost impatient for the hour of sacrifice. He could 
brook no delay in love's redeeming work. 

Here, ministers of the gospel, here is your pattern. 
This earnestness is your model. You are to be something 
like this. The work of Christ in saving soids is to be re- 
garded in a double aspect by you, both as the means of 
your personal salvation, and the example for your official 
character. We have too much forgotten the latter. Even 
though as Christians we may have looked to his conduct 
as our exemplar, we have too much neglected to do so as 
ministers. As servants, we have not kept our eyes fixed as 
we ought to have done upon the Great Master. Shame 
upon us, how little careful we have been to catch the fire 
of intense and ardent devotedness from this glowing and 
divine example. 

We have seen the sun, let us now turn to the stars : we 
have beheld the Master, let ua now contemplate the 
servants. Perhaps the former is so high above you, that 
you are discouraged by its loftiness and perfection : well, 
look BOW at some nearer your own leveL First of all o\h 
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terre the apostle Paul ; and where shaU we find wjHu^g 
80 nearly approaching to the earnestness of his diving 
Lord, as the conduct of this wondrous man ? From the 
moment of lus conversion on the way to Damascus, he had 
hut one ohject of existence, and that was the gloiy of God 
in the salvation of souls ; and hut one way of seeking il^ 
and that was the preaching of the cross. Wherever he 
went, whatever he did, to whomsoever he addressed him- 
self, he was ever watching for souk. Whether reasoning 
with the Jews in their synagogues, or discoursing with the 
philosophers on Mars Hill, or preaching to the voluptuous 
inhahitants of Corinth, or appealing to the Ephesian elders 
at Miletus, or pleading in chains the cause of Christianity 
before the tribunal of Festus in the presence of Agrippa^ 
or writing letters from prison to the churches he had 
planted, we find him everywhere, and always, the earnest 
minister of Jesus Christ. There is one expression in his 
address to the Ephesian elders which reveals, in a short 
compass, the whole spirit and marrow of his preaching : 
" Remember that by the space of three years, I ceased not 
to warn every one of you night and day with tears." The 
terror of the Roman government could not extract from 
his firmness a single drop ; but the sight of an inunortal 
soul perishing in its iniquity, and pleased with its delusions^ 
altogether unmanned him, and suffused his face with te^rsy 
which in other cases would have been the sign of weak* 
ness. those tears, those tears ; how they reprove us for 
our insensibility, and how they prove to us our deficiencies. 
Every view we can take of this illustrious servant of the 
cross fills us with astonishment and admiration. His con- 
version and history seem designed to teach us what energy 
may b^ compressed into one human heart, to be developed 
in one single life ; what sufferings may be endured, what 
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poirer exerted, wbat results produced, by one man, who 
is constrained by the love of Christ, and filled with all the 
ftilness of God ; and what God can accomplish, in fulfilling 
the purposes of his wisdom and love, by the instrumen- 
tality of an individual of our species. There is a short 
sentence in his epistle to the Philippians, which, in a few 
words, sums up his whole life and labors, — " For me to 
LIVE IS Christ/' What a compass of XQeaning, what a 
manifestation of soul, what a compreh^ision of purpose 
and plan, do those few monosyllables contain ! " Christ is 
my life : apart from him and his work I seem to have no 
separate existence : I have grown into that one object/' 

This ts earnestness : and what obligation rested on Paul 
to cultivate it, which does not rest on us ? What was 
Christ to him, which he ought not to be to us ? Why 
should be thus labor for souls, and not we ? Is there a 
i^gle reason which appertains to him, that does not ap- 
pertain to us ? Ministers of Christ, read this great man's 
life with a view to know what you ought to be, and how 
you ought to live and labor. In view of what this blessed 
apostle was, and how he labored, will you be satisfied with 
cold intellectuality, fiowery orations, subtle metaphysics; 
with thinking you have answered the end of your calling 
when you have composed two sermons a week, and kept 
the people tolerably well satisfied with your labors ? WiU 
you think it enough to be a close student, a hard reader, 
a good writer — though all tMs while souls are not con- 
verted to God, nor the cause of religion advanced in the 
world? Talk you of hard labor, and severe trials, and 
scanty incomes, and ungrateful congregations, and fickle 
friends ? listen to his tale, and be silent : " In labors more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more fre- 
qumit, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I 
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forty stripes save one. Thrice ms I beaten with roi% 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night mad 
a day have I been in the deep ; in joumeyings often, ia 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren ; in weariness and painfolness, m 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings oftei^ 
In cold and nakedness. Beside those things that «re 
without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care 
of an the churches. Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? who is offended, and I bum not?" Is there to be 
found in human compoation such a passage as this ? In 
reading this who can help asking, What have / done or 
suffered for Christ, that can give me a title to be ranked as 
a minister of Christ after this ? 

But perhaps this also is too lofty an example to have 
much w^ht with you ; then^take an instance next from the 
Nonconformist's Memorial. It appears from the diary of 
that eminent servant of Christ, Oliver Hetwood, that m 
one year, beside his stated work on the Lord's day, he 
preached one hundred and fifty times ; kept fifty days of 
fasting and prayer, and nine of thanksgiving ; and travelled 
fourteen hundred miles in the service of Christ and immor- 
tal souls. And when we consider that these journeys 
must have been either on foot or on horseback, this dis- 
tance was more than ten thousand miles by our modem 
railways. And then think of Baxter, that wondrous msm, 
who, though hunted and imprisoned by the demon of 
persecution, and tortured with the stone, was~ always 
preaching and writing, till he had composed and published 
those hundred and twenty volumes, the very writing oi 
which, as to the mechanical act alone, seemed enoi:^ to 
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Meupy a whole life, and of the contents of which the cele- 
knted Dr. Barrow said, that ''his practical works were 
sever mended, nor his controversial ones ever confuted." 

Now turn to those extraordinary men, Wsslby and 
Whttfisld ; and who of us can read the account preserved 
to us of their amazing labors, and equally amaang success, 
without something of a self*reproachfid and desponding 
leeling, as if we were living almost in vain ? When we see 
ibem dividing their whole lives between the pulpit, the 
doeet^ and the class-room ; sacrificing all domestic enjoy- 
ment and personal ease; encountering savage mobs, and 
addressing congregated thousands; pacing backward and 
forward the whole length of the kingdom, and crossing the 
ocean many times ; moving the population of cities, and 
fiSng- nations with the fame and the fruit of their evan- 
gelical labors ; breathing little else than the atmosphere of 
crowded chapels and preaching-rooms, except when they 
yfted up their voice under the canopy of heaven ; regaling 
themselves, not with the dainties of the table, nor the 
repose of tiie soft, luxurious couch, but with the tears of 
the penitent, and the songs of the rejoicing believer; 
making it their one and only business to seek the salvation 
<^ souls, and their one and only happiness to rejoice in the 
number of their conversions ; indifferent alike to the savage 
fury of their persecutors, and the fondest flatteries of their 
followers; sometimes rising from the bed of sickness to 
address the multitude in circumstances which rendered it 
probable they would exchange the pulpit for the tomb ; to 
sum up all in one short sentence, wearing out life in labor 
so great that it looked as if they were in haste to die ; 
when we see this, how can we endure to think of the way 
in which we are living, or scarcely imagine that we are 
living at all ? How can we read their lives, and not blush 
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for ourselves ? How can we witness thsar earnestaitiift, 
and not feel as if we knew nothing of the passion for 8afi% 
souls? 

And what shall be said of Bbaibtbrd, the missionary of 
Christ, and preacher of the gospel to the American 
Indians ? See him harassed by a nervous and gloomy de* 
jection, wearing down by a slow consumption ; yet, for the- 
love of sotds, dwelling amidst saTages, helping to build Ms 
own comfortless and ill-furnished hut; living at times- oh 
parched com; travelling and benighted in the woods, 
sleeping, if sleep he could, wet and cold, in a tree ; throw- 
ing himself down, on his return to his own solitary dwelfing, 
on his hard bed, with none to comfort him ; and, amidst aH 
this, long tried and harassed by the want of success in Ins 
apostolical laboi's-— and all this for the lore of souls, ml 
the glory of Christ ! Where, O where, even among mod- 
em missionaries, to say nothing of ministers jai home, do 
we find this rigorous self-denial, this self-sacrificing &- 
position, this intense desire after the salvation of souls ! 

We may profitably refer to one more instance of minis- 
terial deyotedness — ^that is, the excellent Dr. Patson, of 
America, whose biography should be read by every Chris- 
tian pastor. Many have read it, and we would hope with 
no small advantage. During his ministry his solicitude for 
the salvation of souls was so eamest, that he impaired his 
health by the frequency of his fastings and the impor- 
tunity of his prayers. His whole life was spent in one 
constant series of efforts to produce revivals of religion ; 
and the anguish of his mind when his labors failed, was to 
acute, as to bring on bodily disease. It was said of him 
by his biographer, that his language, his conversation, and 
his whole deportment were such as brought home and 
fastened on the minds of his hearers the conviction, that 
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k^hdifived, ami therefore epoke. So important did be re- 
gard such a conviction in the attendants on his ministry, 
that he made it the topic of one of his addresses to his 
clerical brethren, which he entitled, " The impartatice of 
convincing our hearers that toe believe what we preajch.^* 
In the course of this address be remarks, that a minister, 
fin delivering his message as an ambassador of Christ, 
would show that, he felt deeply penetrated with a convic- 
tion of its truth and infinite importance. He would speak 
like one whose whole soul was filled with his subject. He 
would speak of Christ and his salvation, as a grateful, ad- 
miring people would speak of a great and generous deliv- 
erer, who had devoted his life for the welfai-e of his coun- 
try. He would speak of eternity, as one whose eye had 
been cwearied by attempting to penetrate its unfathomable 
recesses, and describe its awful realities, like a man who 
stood on the verge of time, and had Ufted the veil which 
conceals them from the view of mortals. Thoughts that 
glow and words that bum would compose his public ad- 
dresses, and while a sense of the dignity of his official 
character, and the infinite importance of his subject, would 
lead him to speak as one having authority, with indescrib- 
able solemnity, weight and energy, a full recollection that 
he was by nature a child of wrath, and that he was ad- 
dressing fellow men and fellow sinners, mingled with com* 
passion for their wretched state, and an ardent desire after 
their salvation, would spread an air of tenderness over, his 
discourses, and invest him with that afiectionate, melting, 
persuasive correctness of manner, which is best calculated 
to affect and penetrate the heart. To say all in one word^ 
he would speak like an ambassador of Him who spake as 
n^ver man spake, and who would say, ' We speak that we 
do know, and testify that we have seen ! 
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Wben disabled by increasing disease from preaching, Jh^ 
pATBON carried with him into his sick chamber all his qh-* 
diminished earnestness for the salvation of sonk. Beii^ 
present on one occasion at the administration of the Lord's 
Supper, he rose, and thus addressed his floek: "Ever 
smce I became a minister, it has been my earnest -wish that 
I might die from disease which would allow me to preach 
a farewell sermon to my people ; but as it is not probable 
I shall ever be able to do this, I will attempt to saj a few 
words now ; it may be the last time I shall ever address 
you. This is not merely a presentiment : it is an opinion 
founded on facts, and maintained by physicians who know 
my case, that I shall never behold another spring. 

'* And now, standing on the borders of the eternal world, 
I look back upon my past ministry, and on the manner in 
which I have performed its duties ; and oh, my hearers, 'if 
you have not performed your duties better than I have 
done, woe ! woe ! be to you — ^unless you have an Advo^ 
cate and Intercessor in heaven. We have lived together 
twenty years, and have spent more than a thousand Sab- 
baths together, and I have given you at least two thousand 
warnings. I am now going to give an account how they 
were given ; and you, my hearers, will soon have to give 
an account how they were received. One more warning I 
will give you. Once more your shepherd, who wiU be 
youi's no longer, entreats you to flee from the wrath to 
come. Oh, let me have the happiness of seeing my dear 
people attend to their eternal interests, that I may not 
have reason to say, ' I have labored in vain, I have spent 
my strength for nought.' " 

After this he entered the chapel but once more. Con- 
fined now to his house and to his room, he still carried out 
his intense desires to be useful in saving souls, by dictating 
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letters and addresses to individuals and to bodies. Per- 
sons under anxious concern for their salvation, young con- 
verts entering on the Christian life, ministers just com- 
mencing the arduous duties of their office, and various 
bodies and classes of individuals, among whom were the 
young men, were sent for to visit him in his sick chamber, 
and receive his dying counsels and admonitions. What 
messages also went forth from that scene of agony and of 
glory, to ministers and friends ! His " ruling passion was 
strong in death." His love for preaching was as invincible 
as that of the miser for gold, who dies grasping his treas- 
ure. Dr. Payson directed a label to be attached to his 
breast, with the words, " Rememher the words which I have 
spoken unto you, while I was yet present with you ;" that 
they might be read by all who came to look at his corpse ; 
and by which he being dead, yet spake. The same words, 
at the request of his people, were engraven on the plate of 
the coffin, and read by thousands on the day of inter- 
ment. 

Here was a beautiful instance of ministerial earnestness, 
and if I have dwelt longer on this than on some of the 
still more illustrious ones which have preceded it, the rea- 
son may be found in the fact that it is the example of a 
minister of our own times, and placed in nearly the same 
circumstances as ourselves ; and also in the wish that many 
who have not read this most instructive piece of ministerial 
biography, may be induced by these extracts to peruse the 
volume. That man's heart must be in a bad state indeed, 
both as a Christian and a minister, who is not made the 
holier and more earnest by contemplating this bright and 
lovely example. 

Leaving the ministry, and turning towards the laity for 
some rares examples of unquenchable ardor, we find two. 
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deserving, above most, of honorable mention and 
imitation — ^Lady Huntingdon, and the late Thoma9 Wil- 
son, Esq., of Highbury. In the former we see a peeress, 
related of course to many noble families, to whom the hon- 
ors of the court and the elegancies of fashion were accessi- 
ble, relinquishing, from the hour of her conversion to God, 
all these pomps and gaities of the world, and consecrating 
her rank, her influence, and her wealth, to the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls ; quitting the saloons of the 
gay for the conventicles of the pious ; and the society of 
nobles, statesmen, orators, and wits, to hold converse with 
itinerant preachers; selling^ her jewels to enable her to 
purchase chapels ; opening her own drawing-room for re- 
ligious worship ; and ipmoved or undiverted by the won- 
der, the reproach, and the sneers of a proud and scoffing 
aristocracy ; pursuing, with an intensity which they could 
as little comprehend as they could the object to which it 
was directed, the spread of evangelical truth and the sid- 
vation of immortal souls, both among the rich and the 
poor. In this one object her whole life was bound up, 
apart from which she had neither occupation nor enjoy- 
ment. 
\ Pretty much the same may be said of the late Treasurer 

of Highbury College. We waited not for the very valua- 
ble and interesting memoir of this inestimable man, with 
which his son has favored the world, to convince us of this ; 
much as the conviction is deepened, and the impression 
perpetuated, by the tout ensemble of the life and character 
there presented to our view: those who knew Mr. Wilson — 
and who in the religious circle of all parties did not know 
him ? — ever considered him as a man of extraordinary seal 
and great benevolence, and a most useful specimen of an 
earnest man. This character will be assigned to him, even 
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Jby those who differed ^m him in some views of the object 
on .which he lavished the energies of his active mind, and 
&6 resources of his ample fortune. But now that the 
whole outward career of this indefatigable man is laid be- 
fore us, and the mechanism of his heart, as the spring of 
his energy, is disclosed to us in this seasonable and instruct- 
ive biography, we learn the important lesson how much 
one man, whose heart is given to the work, may accom- 
plish in the way of evangelizing our dark and wretched 
world/ Perhaps modem times have produced or presented 
few more striking instances of that quality of character 
which it is the design of this volume to illustrate and to en- 
force. He selected his one object of life, and that was the 
support and spread of evangelical religion, by means of 
building chapels, and the education and support of minis- 
ters, in connection with the denomination to which he be- 
longed. For this he retired from business, and consecrated 
to it his time, his fortune, his influence, and his piety. 
His journeys /rom home, and his occupation at home, were 
in a great measure devoted to this. He had his"office, his 
clerk, his house of business, his correspondence, in refer- 
ence to this, as much as the merchant has for his commer- 
cial afibirs. To this was given his conversation in company, 
and his musing and letters when alone. The consumma- 
tion of one scheme of usefulness in his own line of effort, 
was but the conmiencement of another. While others 
talked, he worked. We knew where to find him, and how 
he was employed. If a voice from heaven had command- 
ed him to build chapels, and educate ministers, he coyld 
not have pursued this object with more fixedness of aim, 
unity of action, and steady perseverance, than he mani- 
fested. He knew his object, and therefore needed no coun- 
sel : he loved it, and suffered nothing to divert his mind 
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from it ; he saw its practicability, and heaikened to no ob* 
jections. If oihera would act with him, well ; and if not, 
he would go alone. It was not brilliant talents, nor a 
princely fortune, nor a commanding eloquence-— though he 
had good alnlities, a handsome income, and an easy atter- 
ance-^but it was earnestness, that made him what he waSp 
and enabled him to do what he did. Tes, Thomas Wil* 
soK was an earnest man : and would to God that all whom 
he helped to introduce into the ministry partook, in the 
still more sacred duties of their calling, of the same inten- 
sity of action as he did in his.* 

* It is impoiUuit to theinteiMto of the Congngational body that tha 
MoMir of Hr. Wilson, by hu Son, ahould luiYe a wide 



CHAPTER IX. 

MOTIVES TO EARNESTNESS, 

AND THE INDISPENSABLE NECESSITT OF IT. 

I. It is demanded alike by the theme and the object of it. 

When Pilate proposed to the illustrious prisoner at his 
bar the question, What is truth ? he placed before him the 
most momentous subject which can engage the attention 
of a rational creature ; and if Christ refused to give an 
answer, his silence is to be accounted for by the captious 
or trifling spnit of the querist, and not by any supposed 
insignificance of the question, since truth is the most valu- 
able thing in the unirerse, next to holiness ; and it is truth 
that is the theme of our ministry, even that which by way 
of eminence and distinction is called the truth. Take any 
branch of general science, be it what it may, and how- 
ever valuable and important it may be considered, its most 
enthusiastic student and admirer cannot claim for it, par 
excellenee, that supremacy which is implied in the definite 
article, the truth. Who shall adjust the claims for this 
distinction, between the various sciences of natural and 
moral truth, and declare which is the rightful possessor of 
the throne, against the fidse pretensions of usurpers? 
Who? The God of truth himself: and he has done it; 

16 
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and plaoiiig the Bible on the seat of majesty in the tempfe 
of truth, has called upon all systems of philosophy what- 
ever, to fall down and do it homage. This is our subject: 
eternal, immutable truth — truth given pure from its divine 
source, and given with the evidence and impress of its own 
omniscient Author. Oh, what are the loftiest and noblest 
of the sciences ; — chemistry, with its beautiful combinations 
and affinities ; or astronomy, with its astounding numbers, 
magnitudes, distances, and revolutions of worlds ; or geo- 
logy, with its marvellous and incalculable dates of by-gone 
millions of ages ; — ^to the truths of revelation ? What is 
dead, inert matter, with its laws of mateiiality, — ^however 
diversified, classified, or combined, — compared with the 
world of mind, of souls, of immateriality and immortaUty, 
and with the laws of moral truth by which they are regu- 
lated? What is nature, to the God of nature? what 
the heavens and the earth, to the glorious mind that looks 
out upon them through the organ of vision^ as from a win- 
dow that commands the grand and boundless prospect ? 
what the fleeting term of man's existence upon earth, 
with its little cycles of care, and sorrow, and labor, com* 
pared with the eternal ages through which the soul holds 
on her course of deathless existence ? The works of crea- 
tion are a dim and twilight manifestation of God's nature, 
compared with the grandeur and more perfect medium of 
redemption. The person of the Lord Jesus Christ is itself 
a wonder, and a mystery, which shall shine all other dis- 
plays of Deity into darkness ; this is the shekinah in the 
holy of holies of the temple of God's creation, .towards 
which, as they bend over the mercy-seat of his work of 
redemption, all orders of created spirits, from the most dis- 
tant parts of the universe, reverently turn and do homage 
to the great God our Saviour. This, this is our theme--— 
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the truth of God, and conceminff him; the truth of an 
incarnate D^tj; the truth of man's redemption hy the 
cross ; the truth of the moral law, the eternal standard of 
rectitude, the tree of knowledge of good and evil ; the 
truth of the gospel, as the tree of life in the midst of the 
paradise of God ; the truth of immortality, and of heaven, 
and of hell ; the truth couched under the symhols of the 
Levitical law, and the predictions of inspired prophets, 
and fully exhibited in the gospels of evangelists, and the 
inspired letters of apostles. Again I ask exultingly and 
rapturously, what are the discoveries of Newton, or of 
Davy, or the inventions of Watt, or of Arkwbight, com- 
pared with these ? Viewing man in his relation to immor- 
tality, as a sinful and moral agent, what is art or science, 
compared with revealed truth? And shall we, can we, 
be otherwise than earnest in the promulgation of this truth ? 
Shall we touch such themes with a careless hand, and a 
dronish mind ? Shall we slumber over truths^ which keep 
awake the attention, and keep in activity the energies of 
all orders of created intelligences, and which are the object 
and the resting-place of the uncreated mind? Let us 
look at the earnestness with which the sons of science pur- 
sue their studies : with what enthusiasm they delve into 
the earth, or soar on the telescope to the heavens, or hang 
over the fire ; with what prolonged and patient research 
they carry on their experiments, and pursue then* analyses ; 
how unwearied in toil, and how enduring in disappoint- 
ment, they are ; and then how rapturously they hold up 
to the world's gazing and wondering eye some new parti- 
cle of truth, which they have found out after all this peer- 
ing and prying into nature's undiscovered secrets ! Minis- 
ters of the gospel, is it thus with the men who have to 
find out the truths of nature, and shall we, who h^ve the 
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Yolmne of inspired, revealed truth opened before us, drom^ 
and loiter, and trifle over such momentous realities? Shi^ 
the example of earnestness be taken from him who analyzes 
man's lifeless flesh, to tell us by the laws of organic chem* 
istry its component parts, rather than from him who has 
to do with the truths that relate to the immortal soul ? 
Shall he whose discoveries and lessons have no higher ob* 
ject than our material globe, and no longer date than its 
existence, be more intensely in earnest, than we who have 
to do with the truth that relates to God and the whole 
moral universe, and the truth that is to last through eter- 
nity ? What deep shame should cover us for our want oC 
ardor and enthusiasm in such a service as this ! 

And then whltt is the purpose for which this truth, so 
grand, so awful, so sublime, is revealed by God, and to be 
preached by us? Not simply to gratify curiosity; not 
merely to conduct the mind seeking for knowledge, to the 
fountains where it may slake its thirst ; no, but to save the 
immortal soul from sin, and death, and hell, and conduct 
it to the abodes of a glorious immortality. The man who 
can handle such topics, and for such a purpose, in an un- 
impassioned, careless manner, and an icy heart, is the most 
astounding instance of guilty lukewarmness in the uni- 
verse : to his self-contradiction no parallel can be fotmd : 
and he remains a fearful instance how far it is possible for 
the human mind to go in the most obvious, palpable, and 
guilty inconsistency. A want of earnestness in the execu* 
tion of that commission which is designed to sate imm(»-- 
tal souls from eternal ruin, and raise them to everlasting 
life, is a spectacle which, if it were not so conmion, would 
fill us with amazement, indignation, and contempt. We 
have read the speeches of the great masters of eloquence, 
both of aadent and modem times ; and have read also fit 
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tiie iAtease anxiety, and untiring ^ort, with which they 
have sustained by corresponding efforts, the mightj pe- 
riods that flashed from their boming soub : and do we con* 
demn as enthusiasts the Athenian orator who thus ago* 
laaed to save his country from the yoke of Philip ; the 
majestic Roman who roused the indignation of the repub- 
fie against the treason of Cataline ; or our own Wilber- 
force, who for twenty years lifted his voice, and appealed 
to the justice and mercy of a British Partiament, against 
the atrocities of the slave trade? On the contrary, we 
deem no eulogy sufficient to express our admiration of 
their noble enthusiasm. But our panegyric upon them is 
a condemnation upon ourselves ; for how far short of them 
do we fall in earnestness, though the salvation of a single 
soul, out of all the multitudes that come under the influ* 
esnoe of our ministrations, is an event, which in its conse- 
quences is inconceivably more momentous, because endur* 
ing through eternity, than all the objects, collectively, for 
which these men exhausted the energies of their intellect 
and life. Do we really betieve that we are either a savor 
of life unto life, or of death unto death, to them that hear 
uft? Or is this mere official phraseology, which is never 
intended to be understood in its ordinary import ? Is it 
a matter of fact, or only the solemn garnish of a sermon, 
the trickery and puffing of pulpit vanity, that soids are 
perpetually rising from beneath our ndnistry into the felici- 
ties and honors of the skies, or dropping from around our 
desk into the bottomless pit ? Are companies of immor- 
tal spirits continually emigrating from our congregations 
to colonize eternity, to people heaven or hell, to swell the 
numbers of the redeemed, or to add to the multitude of 
the lost? If this be true, and we are gross deceivers, 
mere pulpit actors, reveraid hypocrites, if we do not 

16* 
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belieTe in ihm Irnth, — then wliere k the eaniestaew ^al 
must give consistency to our professions, and which is 
appropriate to our situation, and adequate to our oonnc- 
tions ? Have we really become so carelessly, so criminally 
familiar with such topics as salvation and damnation, that 
we can descant upon them with the same calmness, coolness, 
not to say mdifference, with which the public lecturer will 
discuss one of the minutest branches of natural phOoeo- 
phy ? O where is our reason, our religion, our caodst- 
eocy? 

IL £am89tnes8 is imperatively demanded by the state of 
the human mind, viewed in relation to the truths and the 
object just set forth. 

This was glanced at in an earlier part of the work, but 
must be now resumed and amplified. The entreating. and 
beseeching importunity employed by the apostle, and which 
are found to be no less necessary to us, presuppose, oa the 
part of its objects, reluctance to come into a state of recon- 
ciliation with God, which must be assailed by the force of 
vehement persuasion. Although we have to treat with a 
revolted world, a world engaged in mad conflict with 
Omnipotence, yet» if the guilty rebels were weary of their 
hostilities, and in utter hopelessness of success, were pre- 
pared, on the first offer of mercy, to throw down their 
arms, and in the spirit of contrition to sue for pardon, ours 
would be an easy mission, and we might spare ourselvea 
the trouble of earnestness and expostulation. But the 
very reverse is the case. "The carnal mind is enmity 
against God, and is not subject to the law of God, neith^ 
indeed can be." The hearts of men are fully set in them 
to do evil. We find them taken up, occupied, influenced, 
governed, by the palpable and visible things of the present 
life ; and our . business is to engage them in a conslant. 
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mma/taace of the uiij]ue influence oi the things which are 
.'seen and temporal, and to do this by a vigrorons faith in 
things that are unseen and eternal. Our aim and labor are, 
by the power of the unseen world to come, to delirer them 
from the spell of the present state, with whose pageantry 
they are enamored, and imder whose fascination they are 
well pleased to continue. And then, apart from, or at any 
rate in connection with this, they are so occupied by the 
pursuits of business, so engrossed by the cares, the com- 
forts, and the trials of life, engaged in such breathless 
haste to pursue, such distracting bustle to possess, and such 
ardent hope to enjoy, the yarious objects of their earthly 
desires, that when we call their attention to serious relig- 
ion, as the one thing needful, we are as one who would 
stop another in a race to offer him an object foreign to that 
licKr which he is contending, and who, by the competitor 
fen* the prize, is deemed intrusiye, impertinent, and ob- 
structiTe. 

• But the difficulty stops not here : if this were all, we 
should have only a very small share of the opposition 
which now calls forth our eneigy and requires our most 
strenuous effi>rts ; for when we have succeeded in gaining 
a hearing and arresting attention, we have to contend, not 
only with an indisposition to receive the truth, but a deter- 
mined hostility against it. We have, as our first business, 
to fasten a charge of guilt upon men naturally disposed to 
think well of themselves: to produce a sense of utter 
worthlessness and depravity in those, who, in the utmost 
length to which their concession will go, admit only some 
few imperfections and infirmities ; to displace a feeling of 
complacency by one of self-condenmatipn and abhorrence ; 
and to substitute for a general and imhumbled dependence 
wpotk divine mercy, such a conviction <^ exposure to the 
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curse of a violated law, aa makes it difficult for tbe 
bling penitent to see bow his pardon can be baniMHiiaed 
with the claims of justice ; to offer salvation upon t«nia 
which leave not the smallest room for self-gratuktion, or 
the operation of pride ; indeed, to carry such a message aa 
frequently excites disgust, and calls forth the iHtterast 
enmity of the human heart, and arms all its passions in 
determined hostility. And then the salvatimi exhibited in 
the gospel is not only opposed to the pride, but to the 
passions of the soul of fallen man. It requires the excis- 
ion of sins dear as a right hand, the surrender of objeda 
which have enamored tbe whole soul, the breaking up of 
baHts which have grown with our growth, and strmgth^ 
ened with our strength. Sometimes we have, in additioa 
to all this, to summon onr hearers to a war without, aa 
well as a conflict within, and to verify the words of Christy 
that he came to send a sword instead of peace, and to set 
parents against children, and children against parents. 
What minister has not sometimes felt his very coixrage 
ready to quail, and his steadfastness in danger of falt^ng^ 
when called to lead on some persecuted convert to brav« 
the cruel mockings and reproaches, the frowns, the threats^ 
and the violence, of bis nearest and dearest earthly con- 
nections ? I agonize as I write, to think what I, among 
othars, have witnessed of this kind. Verily it is through 
much tribulation, that some, even in these peaceful times, 
are called to enter into the kingdom of heaven. And tbcn, 
to follow on the difficulties of the Christian ministry, to 
]Hrevent the first impressions of divine truth from vanishing 
like the cloud, or exhaling like the dew ; to guide the ioqnirw 
from finding repose anywhere but at the cross of Christ; 
to guard the feeble, and to ins]Hre the timid with courage i 
te detect the deceit of the hearty and to aid tbe novioe ki 
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bi«aking off from besetting sins ; to inspire the resolution 
io cmcifj the flesh, and to stimulate the soul to an -ever 
onward progress in sanctification ; to meet the epidemic 
malady of our nature, which assumes so many shapes, 
and appears under such a variety of symptoms, with a 
proportionate and well-adapted variety of treatment ; to 
help the believer to beat down his foes under his feet, and 
amidst all his various trials, temptations, and difficulties, to 
continue steadfast, immovable, and always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, notwithstanding the conteracting 
influence of much unremoved corruption in his heart; — 
this, all this, must require in him who has to do it, ear- 
nestness of the most collected and concentrated kind. To 
carry on the ministry of reconciliation in this revolted 
world, with the intention and desire of recovering its inhab- 
itants from sin and Satan unto God, when the opposition 
to be overcome is considered, must appear to every reflect- 
ing mind the most hopeless of all human undertakings, 
apart from the promised aid of the Holy Spirit. It is this 
alone that could induce us to continue in the ministry 
another hour. Without this agency, we must retire in 
utter despair. But then, even this is not to be viewed, 
much less expected, apart from human instrumentality; 
and man's earnestness is that very species of instrumental- 
ity which the Divine Agent employs. It is not the feeble 
ministrations of the lukewarm and the negligent that God 
blesses for the conversion of souls, but the heart-breathed, 
fervent wrestlings of the ardent and the diligent. He 
maketh the^ winds his messengers, and flames of fire his 
ministers. Here, then, is a double argument for earnest- 
ness, in the difficulties which are to be subdued in the ac- 
complishment of our object, and the co>operating agency 
of ^e Spirit of God. The former shows its indispensabk 
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neoeauty, and ike latter enoourages us to put it Ibtili/ 
Without it, we cannot look for the aid of the Spirit ; and 
without the aid of the Spirit, it would be exerted in Tata. 
May we be able to take a right view of our obetaclea and 
our resources. 

III. OoimdtT the attpeet of the times, €U affeetmff the hU" 
man mind, and the objects o/our ministry. 

The view which has been just given of the difficulties 
that lie in the way of the foithful minister, applies to all 
countries and to all times, inasmuch as the depravify of 
human nature la co-extensive with the race of man. But 
still there may, and do, exist circumstances in one age 
and country, to give greater force to these difficulties, 
which are not found, at any rate to the same amount, in 
others. The features of our own age are strikingly im<* 
pressive, and in no small d^rree hostile to the success of 
the gospel, and the prevalence of evangelical piety. 

The sphere of human pursuits, whether we consider tiia 
active or speculative departments, is filled with unusual 
energy and excitement. Earnestness is the characteristic 
of the age. If we turn our attention to trade, we see men 
throwing their whole soul into its busy occupations, and 
laboring as if their salvation in another world depended 
upon their success on earth. What ardor of competition ; 
what rage for speculation ; what looking about for novel 
schemes, and what eagerness to embrace them when of- 
fered ; what hazardous and reckless gambling, do we see 
going on all around us,«^leaving out the impetus to all 
this which the railway system has introduced, and saying 
nothing of the multitudes who, instead of ploddmg onward 
in the beaten path of regular trade, endeavor, by watch- 
ing the share market, to make a bound to wealth, — 'how 
engrossmg are the pursuits of secular business, in these days 
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of iai^e returns and small profits. Think of the consump- 
tion of time, and the absorption of soul, which are neces- 
sary to maintain credit and respectability; and also the 
strengrth of religious principle which is indispensable to 
follow the things that are just, and true, and honorable, 
and of good report. How many professors are in danger 
of being carried away, how many are carried away, by the 
tricks, artifices, and all but actual dishonesties of modem 
trade : and what but a powerful and energetic ministry can 
be expected to rouse and help God's professing people to 
bear up against, and to keep in check, much more to sub- 
due, this sordid and selfish spirit? What can be sufficient 
but an intense devotedness on the part of ministers to 
make things unseen and eternal bear down the usurping 
power of things seen and temporal ? Who but the man 
that .knows how to deal with invisible realities, and wield 
the powers of the world to come, can pluck the worldling 
fi^m the whirlpool of perdition which sucks down so many 
in the torrents of earthly-mindedness, or prevent the pro- 
fessing Christian from being drawn into it ? If our own 
minds are not much impressed with the awful glories and 
terrors of eternity, we shall not and cannot speak of these 
things in such a manner as is lUcely to rescue our hearers 
from the ruinous fascinations of mammon. How in such 
an age we seem to want a Baxter and a Dooltttle ; an 
Edwards and a Howe ; a Whitfield and a Wesley ; to 
break in with their thunder upon the money-loving, money- 
getting spirit of this grossly utilitarian age. 

Then think of the engrossing power of poutios. What 
a spell has come over the popular mind, from this source, 
since that tremendous outburst, the French Revolution ! 
For more than half a century the potency of this subject 
has been perpetually augmenting, till the rustic of .tl|e. 
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Tillage, as well as the merchant of the city ; the rechiac 
student of the clmster, no less than the man of the ex** 
change, have alike yielded themselves up to the fieuscina- 
tions of the newspaper, now accommodated, not only to 
every party in politics, hut to every creed in religion, and 
at the same time cheapened down to almost the poorest 
member of society. This is matter neither of surprise, nor, 
provided it do not thrust out other and still more impor- 
tant matters, of regret. It w but the constitution of our 
country developing the eneigics oi its popular element. 
The people are claiming their share of power and influence : 
may they prepare themselves by knowledge and piety to 
exercise it rightly. The stream and tendency of opinion in 
Europe at large, as well as in our own country, is evidently 
democratic ; but without education and religion, the nations 
will daily become dettrous of more liberty, and at the same 
time less capable of enjoying and preserving it. The less . 
they feel of outward force and of the compulsion of secu- 
lar power, the more they need the control of moral prin- 
ciples. At such" a time, when the elements of good gov- 
ernment are, so to speak, in a high state of excitement, and 
amidst much repulsion and attraction amongst themselves, 
are settling into their proper order, there will be such an 
unusual degree of interest felt in this great matter, as to 
throw into the shade matters of still deeper moment. 

In sight of this, will any one deny that we want an 
earnest ministry to break in some degree the spell, and 
leave the soul at liberty for the afiairs of a kingdom which 
is not of this world ? When politics have come upon the 
minds, and hearts, and imaginations of the people for six 
days out of the seven, invested with the charms of elo- 
quence, and decked with the colors of party; when the 
<mtor and the writer have both thrown the witcheiy of 
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genius oyer the soul ; how can it be expected that 
tame, spiritless, vapid common-places from the pulpit, — 
sermons without either head or heart, having neither 
weight of matter, nor grace of manner, ndther gemus to 
compensate for the want of taste, nor taste to compensate 
for the want of genius ; and what is still worse, havii^ no 
unction of evangelical truth, no impress of eternity, no ra-^ 
diance from heaven, no terror from hell; in short, no 
adaptation to awaken reflection, produce conviction, or 
save the soul, — ^how can it be expected, I say, that such 
sermons can be useful to accomplish the purposes for which 
the gospel is to be preached ? What chance have such 
preachers to be heard or felt, or what claim have they, 
amidst the high excitement of the times in which they live ? 
Their hearers too often feel, that in listening to their ser- 
mons on the Sabbath, as compared with what they have 
heard or read during the week, they seem as if they were 
tuning from the brilliant and tasteful gas-light to the dim 
and smoking spark of the tallow and the rush. 

Another characteristic of our age is an ever-growing 
taste for eueoancb, refinement, and luxurious gratification. 
We cannot wonder at this, nor, if it be kept within proper 
bounds, greatly regret it. It is next to impossible that the 
progress of art, and the increase of wealth, should not add 
to the embellishments of life, and multiply the sources of 
tasteful enjoyment. But then, just in proportion as we 
multiply the attractions oi earth, is our danger of making 
k our all, of leaving heaven out of sight, and learning to 
do without it. This is affecting the church, and the hardy 
and self-denying spirit of Christianity is in danger of being 
emascidated, and of degenerating into a soft and sickly 
eflEeminacy. Elegance and extravagance, liaurious ent»- 
aad ezpensivB feasts, am begimui^ to corrupt the 
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flimplicity that is in Christ ; and anudst smnptaoiu boBd*- 
ingrs, gorgeous furniture, costly dress, and gay equipages, 
professors of religion are too much setting their affectic»i8 
on things that are upon the earth, and turning away from 
the glory of the cross to the glory of the world. Who is 
to call them off from this pageantry, and make them by 
God's grace feel how vain are all these things ? Who can 
aet up a breakwater against the billows of this ocean of 
worldly-mindedness, and guard the piety of the church 
from being entirely swept away by a flood of ungodliness? 
Who but a pastor that can speak in power and demon- 
stration of the Spirit, — a man who shall rise Sabbath after 
Sabbath in the pulpit, clothed with a potency to throw 
into shadow, by his vivid representations of heaven and 
eternity, all these painted nothings on which his hearers 
are in danger of squandering their immortal souls ? 

Aldn* to this is a continually augmenting desire after 
▲MUSBMBNT. A love for pleasure, diversion, and recreatum, 
is an appetite evidently increasing, for which th^e are 
those who are ever ingenious and ever busy to furnish a 
supply. Religion is no enemy to rational enjoyment, even 
though it be not strictly spiritual ; and they who can sup- 
plant the low and vulgar sensualities on which the multi* 
tude have fed, by a more refined and elevated taste, even 
if it should not rise into the element of religion, are doing 
a service to their coimtry and to their species. But still, 
a taste for amusement, both mental and bodily, may be- 
oarried too far, and many foreseeing and deeply reflectivo 
minds are of opinion that it b going too far now. 

There cannot be a thoughtfid mind, one that looks upon: 
our sojourn in this world as a probation for eternity, but 
must reflect with serious alarm and grief upon the endlesa 
devices which are suggested by the wisdom that cometk 
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from beneatli, to hide from mankind their duty and their 
destiny as immortal creatm'es. It seems as if by common 
consent^ mankind were strimg who should be most suc- 
cessful, by inventing new kinds of diversions, in blotting 
from the mind all considerations of eternity. Pleasure- 
taking is the rage of the day, a taste which has been excited 
into a hungry appetite by the railway system. Before 
this desolating influence, the sanctity of the Sabbath, and 
with it of course the prevalence of religion, are likely to 
be destroyed.* It may be said that anything is better than 
the ale-house and the gin-shop. This is freely admitted, but 
it may be questioned whether some of the modem stimu- 
lants to pleasure do not lead to, and not from, these scenes 
of iniquity. The people, it b affirmed, must have recreation. 
Be it so : but let it be of a healthful kind, and let the great 
aim of all who have any influence upon the public mind 
be to endeavor to implant a taste for the recreations 
afforded by cheap and wholesome literature, by quiet home 
enjoyments, and above all, by the sacred delights of true 
piety. 

In connection with this may be mentioned, as one par- 
ticular species of amusement, the taste for works of humor 
which has been produced in this country within the last 
ten years. There is no sin in mirth : man is made to enjoy 
it, and there is a time to laugh as well as to weep. And 
he must be a very misanthrope, a vampire which in the 
dark night of sorrow would suck the last drop of happi- 
ness from the human sufferer, who would forbid the smiles 
of gladness, and everything which ministers to the grati- 
fication of the laughter-loving heart. But then it is a dif- 
ferent thing from this, to wish to keep down this propen- 
sity within due bounds, and to remind men that they have 
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other things to do in this woild than to laugh and be menrjr. 
Dr. Vauohak sajs : — 

" We are not certain that some of our wise men do wisely, who 
are going abroad just now, with th^ cap and bells, in the hope of 
securing better attention to their lesacms from the foolish. A 
figidness for grotesque jokes and everlasting caricature, bears as 
little resemblance to manly feeling, as the ecstacies of a young 
lady over the last new noVel. Truth is a grave matter, and can 
owe little ultimately to the services of a buffoon. It loses half 
its dignity, if often presented in association with the ridiculous. 
Those wIk) find their chief pleasure in broad farce, are rarely 
capable of a due exercise of earnest and reverential feeling. 
Your great wits do not spare their best friends, and your votaries 
of fun are generally persons prepared to sacrifice anything to 
their god. The mind which is wont to pay much hcxnage to the 
laughers, too often forgets to pay a real homage to anything 
higher. In such a service the fine edge of moral feeling is al- 
most of necessity worn away. Not that we would send a man 
to the bow-fitring, because he has indulged a laugh. On the t 

contrary, the man who cannot so indulge is not a man to our 
liking. There is something wrong in him, physically, mentally, 
and moraUy. All truly healthful men, in the spiritual, as well as 
in the natural sense, know how to enjoy their laugh. But your 
great laughers are generally slow workers. To make a merri- 
ment of folly is not to displace it by vnsdom. Our proper busi- 
ness here is neither to grin nor to whine, but to be men. We 
say not that good may never be d<me by means of ridicule, but 
we are convinced that its general effect is such as we have ven- 
tured to indicate. It is an instrument, moreover, which has two 
edges, — ^use it, and you have no right to complain of its being 
used."* 

These are wise and true sayings, as seasonable as they 
are important, and called for by the excessive taste for thb 
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species of composition which now prevails. If anything 
need be added in corroboration of these arguments, it is 
the f(tct stated by the justly lamented Dr. Arnold, that 
since the publication of periodical works of humor, he had 
perceived a visible declension of manly sentiment and 
serious thoughtfulness among the elder boys of his school. 
This is strong and decisive testimony as to the influence of 
a continued indulgence in broad farce. Is there not pre- 
cisely the same effect produced on the minds of our young 
men, especially when to this is added the moral tendency 
of the sentiments which are sometimes clothed in the garb 
of humor ? Nothing can be more opposed to, or destruc- 
tive of, the serious spirit which true religion requires, than 
this constant and regular supply of materials for laughter. 
Nor does the mischief stop with the young and the unde- 
cided in religion, for it is infecting the professors of 
religion. It is hard to conceive how earnestness and 
spirituality can be maintained by those whose tables are 
covered, and whose leisure time is consumed, by these 
bewitching inspirations of the god of laughter. There is 
little hope of our arresting the evil, except we make it our 
great business to raise up a ministry who themselves shall 
not be carried away with the torrent ; who shall be grave, 
without being gloomy ; serious, without being melancholy ; 
and who, on the other hand, shall be cheerful without 
being frivolous, and who by their chastened mirthfulness 
shall be among the laughers, if not as total abstainers, yet 
as a moderate man among drunkards, and whose temper- 
ance shall check, or at any rate reprove the excesses of 
their companions. And then what a demand does this 
state of things prefer for the most intense earnestness in 
our Sabbath-day exercises, both as to prayers and^ ser- 
mons. In this modem taste we have a n^w obstacle to ^ 
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our usefolnesSy of a most formidable kind, and which can 
be sabdued only by God's blessing upon our fidelity and 
seal. Such men are wanted, as shall by their learning, 
science, and general knowledge, give wdght to their opin- 
ions and influence to thdr advice, in their private intercourse 
with their flocks, and as shall, by their powerfid and evan- 
getical preaching, control this taste, and supplant it by a 
better. 

Nor must we omit to notice, and to notice with peculiar 
emphasis, the impetus that is now given to the human 
understandiDg through all its gradations, from the highest 
order of intellect down to the humblest classes of the 
laboring population. We have already alluded to this 
subject, but on account of its importance must here refer 
to it again, and a little more at length. As regards the 
laboring classes, education is advancing among them with 
rapid strides, as far at least as the counteracting tendency 
of the manufacturing system will allow. The poor must 
and will be instructed. The change of opinion on this 
subject that has come over a large portion of the commu- 
nity within the last quarter of a century, is indeed mar- 
vellous ; and instead of loud descants upon the dangers of 
an educated people, we now hear little else but as loud 
descants on the evils of ignorance. This is a happy con- 
version, and its results will be auspicious ; not, however, 
without some temporary admixture of evil. It is really 
refreshing to read the programmes of educationary schemes 
which are drawn up for the culture of the working classes, 
by those who are promoting their mental improvement. 
But improvement in education is not confined, and cannot 
be confined, to the lower classes, but must be carried for- 
ward in equal proportion among those that are above them. 
The universal mind is awakened, and in motion onwards : 
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ijti is in a state of intense excitement and irrepressible ao- 
tivity. Discoveries in science and inventions in art come 
so fast upon us, that we have scarcely recovered from the 
surprise produced by one, before another calls upon us to 
indulge in new wonder. Feats of science and art, especially 
in the department of engineering, are performed or pro* 
jected which look as if man in the piide of his intellect felt 
that nothing was impossible to him. As might be expected, 
all the knowledge thus obtained and accumulated is flow- 
ing by the thousand rills of the press and cheap books, 
through every department of society. The annual expend- 
iture of millions of pounds in cheap literature will show 
to what extent information on all subjects is reaching the 
working and other classes. Knowledge is the great idol 
around which the multitudes are gathering to pay their 
homage and record their vows. Is there anything in such 
a state of things at which the friends of rehgion should 
take alarm ? Quite the contrary. Christianity began her 
career, as every tyro in history well knows, in the most 
enlightened age, and amongst the most polished nations of 
antiquity ; and from that moment to the present, has never 
shrunk from the broadest daylight of learning and science, 
to skulk in the darkness and gloom of barbaric ignorance ; 
and its ministers should ever be foremost as the patrons of 
knowledge: but then it is evident that such a state of 
things requires an indomitable earnestness in the sacred 
duties of their calling to secure for religion its due pre- 
eminence amidst all the various claimants upon the public 
attention. Giving to general knowledge all the importance 
that is claimed for it, this, apart from religion, is not the 
sovereign remedy, the grand catholicon, which is to heal 
the disorders and restore the moral health of diseased 
humanity. There are some, and, indeed, not a few in our 
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own country, as well as npon the continent of Europe, who 

dream, and all history proves it to be but a dream, of re- 
generatmg the world by the principles of reason and the 
aid of secular education. They think they can regulate 
society without religion, and renew the heart of man with- 
out God. We might ask them what philosophy did for 
such purposes in E^pt, its cradle, or in Greece, its tem- 
ple ? They forget that by the permission of Providence 
a grand experiment was made in the latter country, during 
the five centuries that preceded the Christian era, by the 
sages of the schools, to see what knowledge, apart from 
Divine revelation, could do to reform the moral world, and 
make it virtuous and happy. We venture to call for the 
result, and if the advocates of reason refuse to give it, aa 
apostle shall supply the answer, — " The vforld hy toisdom 
knew not God,** It would seem as if, not satisfied with a 
single demonstration, these men were hazarding a second 
trial. Again with still greater advantages, and still greater 
confidence, they are flocking to the ordeal. Education is 
to be improved and extended ; the press is pouring forth 
its cheap literature ; science is broken down to such frag- 
ments and measured out in such drops, as even infant 
minds can receive and digest ; and every appliance is to be 
furnished to give effect to the knowledge thus communi- 
cated ; lecturers on all subjects are travelling through the 
country, and are pouring forth streams of information in 
every direction ; while rational and invigorating amusements 
are to come in to aid the general improvement. By the 
advocates of the sufficiency of knowledge alone to improve 
the taste and raise the morals of the nation, the largest 
expectations are indulged of the regeneration of society, 
as the result of all these laborious efforts ; but which, 
without a prophet's eye we may predict, are doomed to 
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certain and bitter disappointment; and may confidently 
anticipate that the result of th€ second experiment will be 
the same as the first, and prove not only that the world 
by wisdom will never know God, but that nothing less 
than the foolishness of preaching will achieve its moral 
reformation. 

The state of our popular literature, as moulded to a 
considerable extent by these men, proves that such an 
experiment as that of teaching mankind to do without 
religion is going on. In much of what is read by the 
masses, there is an unconcealed hostility to Christianity. 
Infidelity of the boldest and most daring kind is associat- 
ing itself with a great many oi the cheap publications of 
the day, with an energy and a success that would astound 
as well as alarm those who are not in the secret. But still 
there are many of the guides of the popular mind, perhaps 
most of them, who would not patronize this open assault 
upon the foundations of our faith — ^they go a more insid- 
ious, though scarcely less injurious way to work; they 
are acting upon the principle that the best way to attack 
religion, and the least likely to shock prejudice and excite 
alarm, is to say nothing about it, to treat the whole subject 
as a negative, a nonentity, a thing to be forgotten ; with 
which it is no part of their business to concern themselves, 
and which may be left to float quietly down the stream to 
the gulf of oblivion. All that is thought necessary to 
provide for the million in the way of reading, is amusement 
and general knowledge : and, to a very great extent, the 
object of all this is accomplished. The laboring classes, 
with increasing knowledge, are more and more alienated 
from religion. The masses are not yet won to Christianity, 
but are sullenly standing s^oof fnun it. 

In such a state of things, what kind of ministry is it 
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that 18 wanted ? The answer b easy — ^men of earnestness ; 
of earnest intellects, earnest hearts, and earnest preachmg ; 
men whose understanding shall command respect, whose 
manner shall conciliate affection, and whose ministrations 
shall attiBCt by their beauty, and command by their power. 
The accessibility of the laboring classes pves us an advan- 
tage in approaching them. Neither prejudice nor fashion 
hm us out from them. We have n«ther to scale the walls 
of bigotry, nor to silence or evade the dogs of angry intol- 
erance : the door is open, and we may walk in. But we 
must be men of the age, men who understand it> who are, 
to say the least, up with it, and know how to avail ourselves 
oi its advantages, and to surmount its difficulties. But I 
cannot do better here than refer to an admirable article in 
the Eclectic Review, on the Modem Pulpit, from which the 
following extract is given : — 

^ What is good preaching ? Alas, how many answers would 
be given to this question ! And yet is not the true answeiv-the 
preaching by which souls are saved ? Then, the best preaching 
mast be that by which the greatest nmnber of souls are saved. In 
Older to that end, however, men must be brought within the 
sphere of the pulpit ; and to bring the greatest number of men 
within that sphere is the design of Dr. Vaughan in his treatise, 
(on the Modem Pulpit,) and it is ours. In one word, what we 
specifically want in the modem pulpit is— adaptation. Now we 
have read a good deal in our time, not more than enough, of the 
necessity of adapting the eflforts of the pulpit to the constitnti^ 
of the human mmd, to man's moral natm», to his actual condkion 
as fiiUen, guilty, wretched, and exposed to future punishnnent. 
And not seldom have we read roost seasonable injunctions, ad- 
dressed to our young ministers, on the personal adaptation of 
their discourses to the coiidition of individual men. All this we 
regard as of equal importance at all times, and in all conceivable 
cfareumstances. But,«t present, our aim is to excite as much 
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JEktlmtion as we can to the troth that along with these general 
and fixed adaptations, there is required a constantly varying 
adaptation to the constantly progressive changes of society." 

The writer then goes on to explain what he means by 
this varying adaptation of the pulpit to the advancement 
in society, in reference to one portion of it — ^the working 
classes : — 

'* Education is raising these great masses of the community 
into higher degrees of intellectual culture. New powers are at 
.work. Incredible facilities are multiplied for diffusing knowledge, 
spreading opinions, and increasing the number of thinkers. Now 
in such an age, to say nothing of other views of society, it is o1> 
viously the duty of evangelical preachers to adapt themselves to 
the circumstances in which they are placed ; not, as this talented 
writer would be among the last to suggest, by withdrawing from 
the pulpit the great themes of the mediatory sjrstem, and substU 
tuting for them philosophic trut)), or a rationalized gospel, but by 
such a general line of coiiductwith reference to the circum- 
stances of a growingly enlightened age, and such a strain of 
preaching its shall lay hold of the public mind, and bring it under 
that doctrine which, and which only, is the power of God unto 
salvation. Let there be a just estimate formed, and which to be 
just cannot be a low one, of the mental powers of the common 
^people ; a judicious and hearty sympathy with their real wants 
•and reasonable wishes ; a studious consideration of the means by 
which the multitude shall be brought back to the sanctuaries of 
religion, which they have to a considerable extent deserted ; an 
assiduous endeavor to connect the functions of the pastor with 
the literary cultivation of the people. For these purposes let 
there be correct information of their state of intellect, their pre- 
vailing habits, their peculiar temptations, their literary tendencies 
and aspirations as to the books they read — ^let there be all this, but 
then let it be only as so much power put forth to bring these 
masses under the influence of the gospel. Oh, it were a noble 
triumph of the modem pulpit to see men of strong principle, and 
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self-contioUiog wisdom, gathering roond them the meet hokimngtm 
elemonta of our social atmosjdiere, conducting the lightnings with 
which its dsrkest thunder-clouds are charged, and showing to the 
nation they have saved, that the preaching of the cross is still the 
• power of God.' " 



Of course, such an enterprise of home-evangelization will 
require that our ministers shall be men of <Metion,* Adap- 
tation, then, there may be, and should be, in the seimons 
and the general habits <^ the ministry, to the age in which 
they live, in the way of laying hold of public attention, 
widening the sphere of their action, and adding to their 
influence as preachers of the cross. Stronger intelligence, 
profounder thinking, more lexical argumentation, more 
varied iUuatration, more chastened composition, more re~ 
fined sentiment, more genuine, yet Christian, and unobtru- 
sive philosophy, may be required in one age than another^ 
and in this than in some precedmg ages ; but then all this 
must be in harmony with the simplicity that is in Christ, 

and only so much added to the height or the ornaments of 

' ■■ I. . - ^ — — — ■ ■ ' ■ p 

* Connected with my own congregation a an Institution, partly 
religious and partly literary, for the benefit of the young men and 
elder boys of all classes, but chiefly of the working classes, which has 
existed for more than a quarter of a century, which has a library of 
iiearly 1900 volumes, and to the members of which leetnies on mi»- 
oellaneous subjecto eae periodically delivered. As a pioof of the ad- 
vantages it has conferred, as well as of the taste of the age, two of 
9ur members, both of them formerly in au/r Sunday school, took an 
ozcuision last summer, through France, up the Mediterranean to 
Athens, from thence through Southern Qieece, back to Sidly , Naples, 
Pompeii, Rome, and Italy j and on their return ddivered in three lec- 
tures an account of their travels, that would bear no distant compari- 
son with some other accounts that have been given to the public fiom 
the press. They were able to appreciate, and did appreciate with en- 
thmrfaBin, the remains of antiquity in Greece and Rome, as well as the 
exhibitions of modem tiroes. 
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^bie pedestal which is to exalt the Saviour, and attract a per- 
ishing world to the fountain of life. 

Having referred to the state of puhlic opinion and feeling 
with reference to religion among the lower classes, it may 
not be amiss to glance at the higher and more educated 
portions of the community. Many of these are moving on 
two lines, or in a stream that divides into two channels, and 
flows in two opposite directions — ^the devout going off to 
Puseyism, and a large part of the rest to a philosophical 
infidelity. A loose, unsystematized theism is adopted by 
many of our men of letters, in some cases a new edition oi 
the opinion of our English deists of the last century, and 
in others, and a still more numerous class, bearing a strong 
affinity to the pantheistic or mystic spirit of the German 
philosophy. Of the disposition of modem science, in the 
persons of some of .its more illustrious votaries, to retire 
from revealed religion as if ashamed to be seen in its com- 
pany, we have an affecting instance in the great octogena- 
rian naturalist of Prussia. It is indeed a melancholy spec- 
tacle, to witness such a man as Humboldt — whose eye has 
seen so much of the visible uiuverse, and whose pen has 
recorded so ably the researches of his vast genius ; whose 
intellect seemed formed by the Creator, not only to study 
his works, but to proclaim his glories--«end forth such a 
work as '* Kosmos," and in that work declare it was no part 
of his business to trace the wonders he describes to their 
atill more wondrous Author ! How deeply painful to see 
ihis high priest of natiire officiating with such zeal and de- 
votion at the shrine of matter, and yet~ never throwing one 
grain of incense on the altar of the Infinite Mind which 
made the worlds. Yet this is only a specimen of other 
similar cases. Alas, alas ! that such a mind should be so 
warped by the modes of thmkmg prevalent among his 
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cowitrymen, and should have sent forth perhaps his last 
gift to the lorers of science, in which the Hegelian panthe- 
ism is too obviously interwoven. 

With such a view of the state and tendency of the edu- 
cated mind in this age, we see an additional argument for 
an earnest, and at the same time intelligent and educated 
ministry. We shall want men, and we are not without 
them already, who can enter the lists and do battle with 
the seductive and dangerous forms of error, that have 
done such mischief on the continent of Europe, and are 
likely, without great vigilance and stout renstance, to re- 
peat the mischief here also. The spirit of mental phUoao- 
phy which was called up by Looxe, and has since been 
sustained in different schools by Rbid and Kaitt, and 
those who have descended from them, is at the present 
moment widely jliffiising itself through the Enghsh and 
American mind. Education will no longer be confined to 
literature and natural science. A disposition and deter- 
mination are formed to explore the world of mind, as well 
as that of matter, and to give to subjective studies a place, . 
and that a very high one, among the objective ones. Psy- 
chology is now, and will be still more so, the favorite pur- 
suit of great multitudes of reflective intellects. The min^ 
of Germany is operating with power and success upon the 
mind of England, to an extent which is surprising, and, in 
some views of the case, alarming. It is, one should think, 
impossible to trace the progress of Transcendentalism from 
the time of Eakt to that of Hbosl, and to see how, as it 
iliverged more and more widely from the metaphysics of 
our land, it has associated itself with Rationalism in the- 
ology, and led on to Pantheism in philosophy, without 
some apprehension for the result of its introduction to this 
•country. Perhaps the practical character of the E^lish 
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understanding will be one of our safeguards agamst a sys- 
tem which to the great multitude must ever remain a mere 
scientific speculation. It may, however, be feared that 
some of our young ministers, and our students in theology, 
especially those of speculative habits, captivated 'By the 
daring boldness, the intellectual vigor, and the theoretic 
attractions of the great QeVman philosophers, may too ad- 
venturously launch forth on this dangerous ocean, and make 
shipwreck of their doctrinal simplicity and practical use- 
fulness. Let them be assured that neither the transcen- 
dentalism of Kant, nor the eclecticism of Cousin, are safe 
guides for men who would be useful in saving souk. The 
warning voice has already been lifted up in high places on 
the other side of the Atlantic, where German philosophy 
was likely at one time to be received with avidity, and 
there will not be wanting voices to utter words of warning 
in this country also. It would not only be useless, but 
imwise to set out this, or any other system of philosophy, 
as the tree of knowledge of good and evil, which we are 
forbidden by the command of God, and the flaming sword 
of the cherubim, to approach : this, as well as every other 
object of human inquiry, may be studied, and by a cau- 
tious and^ discriminating mind, may of course be studied 
with advantage. We would by no means contend that 
there is nothing in the industry of German investigation, 
in its method of analysis, in its subjective taste, or even in 
'the systems which are the fruits t>f its researches, which 
may not be borrowed with advantage by ourselves : but 
Against that willing and entire surrender of their intdlects 
to a school, the masters of which have advanced from one 
'degree of error to another, till they have left us no gospel 
but a fable, and no God but nature, which some are begin- 
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ning to manifest in this land, we must raise an emphatic 
and protesting voice. 

A work has lately made its appearance, likely to he ex- 
tensively drculated among those who have any taste for - 
philosophical studies, or any wish to become acquainted 
with German literature ; a work which cannot fiiil to com- 
mand attention, and will certainly secure for its accom- 
plished author the admiration and respect of his numerous 
readers — ^I mean the ''History of Modem Philosophy/' 
by the Rev. J. D. Mobsll. It is impossible to deny to 
this gentleman the fidelity of the historian, the impartiality 
and the candor of 'the true philosopher, and at the same 
time the excellence of a very able writer. It b on some 
accounts a happy drcumstance that such a subject has 
fallen into such hands, since Mr. Morkll's attachment to i 

evangelical truth, united with his intimate acquaintance | 

with continental literature, will qualify him, we trust, to be | 

a safe pilot for the English mind through the perilous seas | 

he has undertaken to navigate. It may be hoped that his 
own attachment to the subjective system of philosophy 
will not lead his ardent readers and admirers to go further 
in that direction than his own discriminating and well-bal- 
anced mind would wish or approve ; and we are quite sure 
that he would join with many who are perhaps more appre- 
hensive Uian he is of the influence of German philosophy, 
in the opinion that no surer way could our young ministers 
take to hinder then- usefulness than to allow such studies to 
obscure the simplicity of their matter, or to deaden the 
energy of their manner, as preachers of the gospel, and that 
he would also most emphatically say, " Beware^ lest any 
man spdl you (as preachers) through philosophy and vain 
deceit." 



J 
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From a very able and complimentary critique on Mr. 
Morbll's work, contained in the twelfth number of the 
" North British Review," obviously by Dr. Chalmers, the 
following appropriate passage may with advantage be in- 
troduced here : speaking of Carlylb, the reviewer says : — 

" They are not creeds, but men, who are the objects of his 
idolatry, which, under the name of hero-worship, he renders aUke 
to those of most opposite opinions — as to Luther, and Ejioz, and 
Cromwell, on the one hand, so with equal veneration to the lofty 
poets and transcendentalists of Germany, upon the other. He is 
a lover of earnestness, more than a lover of truth : and it would 
not be our counteractive at least, to urge that he should be a 
lover of truth, more than a lover of earnestness. We should 
rather say that both are best, and would our island only not be 
frightened from its propriety by the high-sounding philosophy of 
the continent — ^neither overborne by its pretensions, nor overawed 
by its cabalistic nomenclature— would our savans and theologians 
but keep unmoved on the ground of common sense, and by their 
paramount demand for evidence at every step, lay resolute arrest 
on the pruriencies of wanton speculation — ^then, while they re- 
jected all that was unsubstantial and unsound in the dogmata 
of the transcendental school, it were well that they imported the 
earnest and lofty enthusiasm of its disciples into the phlegmatic 
universities, and no less phlegmatic churches, of our land. We 
do not need to take down the framework of our existing ortho- 
doxy, whether in theology or in science. All that we require is 
that it shall become an animated framework, by the breath of a 
new life being infused into it. Ours has been most truly de- 
nounced as an age of formalism ; but to mend this, we do not 
need to exchange our formulas, only to quicken them ; nor to 
quit the ground of our comm<»i sense for baseless speculations ; 
nor to substitute the Divine Idea of Fichte for a personal and 
living God ; nor to adopt for our Saviour a mere embodied and 
allegorized perfection, and give up the actual and historical 
Jesus Christ of the New Testament ; nor, finally, to go in quest 

18* 
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of a eUiMiifial tmkAogy in n]yper legiom far out of moitel ken, 
and for viaiona of mereat fancy there, to renounce either the cer- 
iaintiea of oar own palpable and peopled world, or the tmths 
which He who dwelleth in the heavens brought down from 
heaven, because no man can ascend into heaven, or tell the mys- 
teries and glories of a place which he never entered. What we 
want is, that the very system of doctrine which we now have, 
ahall come to us not in word only, but in power. As things stand 
at present, our creeds and confessions have become effete, and 
the ffible a dead letter ; and that orthodoxy which was at one 
time the glory, by withering into the inert and lifeless, is now 
the shame and the reproach of all our churches. If there have 
been the revival of a more spiritual philosophy in France, or else- 
where, It might well humble us ; but this is not exactly the quar- 
ter from which we should expect our revival to come. Prayer 
could bring it down from above ; and it is only thus, that all 
which is good in Puritanism — ^its earnestness without its extrava- 
gance; its faith, without its contempt for philosophy; its high 
and heavenly-mindedness, without the baser admixture of ita 
worldly politics and passions— it is only thus the Augustan age 
of Christianity in England, an age which Mr. Carlyle has 
done so much to vindicate and bring to light, wiU again come 
back, to reform our State and bless our families." 

From this article it is perfectly evident that if England 
should have a tendency to go wrong, Scotland will do 
something to put us right, and that the followers, but im- 
proved ones, of Reid, will do much to keep the descend- 
ants of E[ant in check, and hold the balance even 
between the Scotch and German philosophies. Sorely 
nothing moje need be said to show and prove what kind 
of men we want for such an age, and to indicate that for 
times of such excitement we must have men of strong 
intelligence, simple faith, and entire devotedness. It is, in 
every view we can take of it, an earnest age, and earnest 
men alone can at such a time do anything anywhere, and 
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least of all in the pulpit. Events, with trumpet-call, sum- 
mon us to our post, with every faculty awake, and every 
energy engaged. Amidst the din of business, of ^ politics, 
of science, and of fashion ; amidst the jests of laughers, the 
eloquence of orators, and the clamor of parties, the voice 
of the preacher will not be heard, unless he speak loudly, 
nor listened to unless he speak earnestly : we shall gain no 
heed for our holy religion, unless we put forth all our 
strength; it will be pushed aside, overbonie, trampled 
down in the jostling crowd, if we do not put forth our 
.mightiest energies to bear it up, and to make way for 
it through the strife and the theory of abounding secu- 
larities. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by substituting anything 
else for this. It may be all very well and proper in its 
place to keep pace with the times in which we live, as re- 
gards other matters ; in classical, mathematical, and philo- 
sophical literature, in academic degrees, in tasteful architec- 
ture ; but these things, in the absence of a living power of 
intense devotedness, will be but as the flowers which shed 
their fragrance upon our grave, or as the sculpture which 
decorates our tomb. 

lY. We may next contemplate the eameHness displayed 
by ernne other bodies, with which, it may be truly said, we 
have to contend. 

And first of all, let us look at the activity of the Church 
of Rome. What a change has of late years come over 
that wonderful and dreadful system, so far as its external 
circumstances are concerned. Many are disposed to think 
lightly of its present condition, efforts, prospects, and' 
hopes ; and it will be acknowledged it is unwise and im- 
politic for Protestants to lend their aid in magnifying the 
power, and swelling the pride and expectations of the Man 

/ 
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of Sin. But then it ia no less unwise and impolitic, on the 
other hand, to miscalculate his forces, to shut our eyes on 
his efforts, and to deny his victories. What we need b 
just so much of alarm as shall rouse us to action, without 
producing panic ; enough of fear to lead us to hucUe on 
our armor, and yet not so much as to paralyze our ener- 
gy. Look at the present condition and prospects of Popery, 
as compared with what they were soon after the French 
Berolution. Weakened hy the withering scorn of an infi- 
del philosophy, to which, its own corruption had ^ven rise, 
it was ill-prepared to sustain the shock of that awful out- 
break of human passion, and it fell an apparently lifeless 
corpse before it. The Qallican Church was subverted, its 
priests were banished, its property confiscated, its places 
ci worship closed. A French army was in possession of 
Rome, and the Pope was a prisoner in France, while his 
adherents were trembling and dispersed in all parts of the 
world. The opponents of Bomamsm exulted in the con- 
fidence that its days were numbered and its end was come. 
They exulted too soon. That lifeless corpse which lay 
prostrate in Europe, has since then shown signs of return- 
ing animation — ^its wounds have been healed — it has risen 
from the earth — and, recovering its full health, is going 
forth at this time with giant strength to contend with Prot- 
estantism for the mastery of the world. Popery has gained 
political power in England. It is renewing its old fight in 
France for the education of the people — its chapels, its 
priests, its bishops, its monks, its missions, are everywhere 
multiplying — ^its ancient craft and cruelty are i^ain called 
into activity, as Tahiti can witness — ^it is drawing hundreds, 
I fear, if we include both clergy and laity, of influential 
persons from the Church of England, and tainting with its 
spirit hundreds more who remain behind to diffuse the 
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oorruptioQ still more widely — ^Lt has done muoh to blot 
from the memory of statesmen its past history, and to hide 
from their eyes its hideous form — and with an ardor kind- 
ling to an intense flame, and a hope flushed into a stronger 
Qonfidence by these victories, it is still going on from eon- 
quering to conquer. There are, it is true, for Rome fear- 
ful and appalling portents to be set off against these bright 
signs : there is the confiscation of ecclesiastical property 
and the dissolution of the monasteries in Spain — the rapid 
defection going on in Germany, under Ronoe and Czbrski 
— ^the conversion of whole congregations and parishes in 
the south of France to Protestantism — the rising spirit of 
free inquiry even in Italy — with the growth of knowledge 
and the advance of education everywhere. From all this 
it is evident that the great battle of the Reformation is to 
be fought over again, and we are in the field of action, 
where the forces are mustered and the conflict is going on; 
and we are imworthy of our position and our occupation 
if we do not give our energies, the best and the noblest, to 
the cause. Let us take pattern from our foes, and imi- 
tate their intensity of action. They are in earnest if we 
are not. Were it possible for us to see a perfect disclosure, 
in one bird's-eye view, of all that is going on in the Vati- 
can, that most astounding instance of centralization out of 
the bottomless pit; could we see the gigantic intellects 
that are planning, and the burning hearts that are feeding 
the fire of their zeal, and the busy hands that are working 
in that focus of all that is daring in design and mischievous 
in effect to the world's intellectual and spiritual welfare, we 
should feel that we are safe from the tyranny of that audar 
cious system, only under the vigilance of an Omniscient 
eye, and the protection of an Omnipotent arm. But that 
help and that vigilance are not to be looked for by the 
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■Qpbe and lukewarm, and can be expected only in theifqr 
of sealoos activity and confiding prayer. To whom chiefly 
should Protestantism look for the instrumentality necessaiy 
for its defence, but to its mimsters ? Let them, in answer 
to the call which events are making upon their energies; 
jHwpare themselves by study, by deep devotion, and by 
intense action, to grapple with this ancient foe of spiritual 
Christianity. 

But this is not the only instance of earnestness offered 
to us, which we should contemplate, and from which we 
should deduce a stimulus to our own activity. We have 
hr more to fear from England than from Italy ; from Ox- 
ford than from Rome. I do not now allude merely to the 
Tractarian party ; we have little to fear from them, com* 
pared with the other section of the Established -Church — 
the evangelical clergy. The Church of England is in ear- 
nest. Many of us can rocoUect the time when it was not 
BO. A pervading secularity characterized her clergy; a 
drowsy indifference her people : if the former got their 
tithes, and ate, drank, and were merry, and the latter got 
christening, confirmation, and the sacrament when they 
died, it was all they cared for. The only thing that moved 
either of them to a pang of zeal was the coming of the 
Methodists into the parish, and when these were mobbed 
away, they relapsed again into their former apathy. Ex- 
ceptions there were — ^bright and blessed ones — but they 
were only exceptions. Thank God, it is not so now. A 
vivifying wind has swept over the valley of dry bones, and 
an army not only of living, but of life-giving men has 
sprung up. Venn, Berridob, and Romaine; Newtok, 
, Cecil and Simeon have lived and awakened a new spirit 
in the churoh to which they belonged. Look at that 
church as she is now to be seen, full of energy and ear- 



aestoess : divided, it is true^ into parties as to theological 
opinton, to a considerable extent Romanized in her spirit, 
and aggressive in her des^ns ; but instinct with life, and a 
great deal of it life of the best kind. Even the orthodox 
and the Puseyite clergy are all now active, preaching, cat- 
echising, visiting the sick, instituting and superintending 
schools. The day is happily gone by when the taunt of 
fox-hunting, play-going, baU-frequenting parsons could be 
with justice thrown at the clergy of the State church : 
they are now no longer to be found in those scenes of folly 
and vanity, but at the bed-side of the sick man, or in the 
cottage of the poor one. We must rejoice in their labors 
and in their success, except when their object and their 
aim are to crush Dissenters. There are very many among 
them of the true apostoUc succession in doctrine, spirit, and 
devotedness ; many whose piety and zeal we should do 
well to emulate ; many with whom it is among the felicities 
of my life to be united in the bonds of private friendship, 
and public co-operation. Sincerely and cordially attached 
to their church, they are laboring, in season and out of 
season, to promote its interests. Who can blame them ? 
Instead of this, let us imitate them. For zeal and devoted- 
ness they are worthy of it. I know their labors, and am* 
astonished at them. Think of a clergyman, and multitudes 
of such there are, who, beside his other labors, spends 
four or five hours eveiy day in going from house to house, 
visiting the sick, instructing the ignorant, comforting the* 
distressed. Can we wonder that such men should lay 
hold on the public mind ? Is it not in the natural course 
of things that it should be so? It is admitted that the 
clergyman of a parish has advantages for this species of 
ministerial occupation which we have not ; he considers all 
the people within certain topographical limits as belonging 
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Id lum, as h&ng, in (act, bU cure ; whfle, on the otlier hwid, 
most if not all of these persons, except such as by prafes- 
abn really belong to other denominations, look upon him 
in the light of their minister. This eyer-active assidoi^A 
in addition to the Sabbath-day exercises, is admonit<»y to 
us. Can we see this new sight, the whole Church estab* 
lishment, from the Archbishop of Canterbury down to the 
curate of the smallest village, with ail thdr mod^n and 
comprehensive agency of Pastoral Aid Societies, Ladies' 
District Visiting Societies, Scripture Readers, Church ok 
England Tract Societies, and other means of influence and 
power, in busy commotion, dotting the land all over with 
churches and schools, and thus, by all these efforts, labcNr- 
ing to occupy so entirely the nation as to leave no room 
for, and to prove there is no need of, any other body ot 
Christians— can we see all this constantly before our eyes, 
and not see the need of an earnest ministry, not only to 
maintain our ground, but to advance ? Not that I mean 
to assert that the evangelical clergy would altc^ether wish 
to push us off the ground. No, I believe there are many 
who unfeignedly rejoice in the existence, operations, and 
success, both of the Methodists and Dissenters, and who 
would consider it a deep calamity for the nation, if they 
were arrested in their career of evangelical ministration to^ 
morrow. The spirit of the Evangelical AlUance is diffus- 
ing itself abroad. Sectarianism is, we hope, beginning to 
wither at the root, and Christian charity is grappling with 
the demon of bigotry. But still we are at present not 
prepared for the fusion and amalgamation of all parties 
into one, and till then we may learn from each other ; and 
with the most entire good will towards my brethren in the 
Church of England, without envy or jealousy, I call upon 
my other brethren within my own denomination to imitaste 
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the' seal of which they are the witnesses among/ the cleigj 
ci the Establishment. I am a Dissenter from conviction 
as well as hj education, and know not the lure which would 
induce me, or the suffering which would terrify me, to 
abandon my principles. I believe, as I ever have believedi 
since I reflected upon the subject, that the establishment 
of religion by the enactments of secular legislation has no 
sanction from the New Testament, b a corruption of Chris- 
tianity, and injurious to its spirit ; and I believe the time 
will come when the same views will be entertained by all 
the genuine followers of Christ : hence I am, and ought 
to be, anxious, while I cultivate a spirit of brotherly love 
towards those who differ from me, to uphold, thoi^h with- 
out wrath, malice, or any uncharitableness, the denomina- 
tion by which my conscientious opinions are embodied and 
expressed. Dissenters of England, and especially Dissent- 
ing ministers, I say therefore unto you, be in earnest ; first 
of all and chief of all in attachment to the doctrines of 
Evangelism, to the creed of Protestantism, to the great 
principles which God has employed in every age and coun- 
try where true religion has had existence, to vitalize a dead^ 
and purify a corrupt world. Be it your prayer, your en- 
deavor, your hallowed amotion, to possess a ministry of 
competent learning, and especially of soundly evangelical 
sentiment ; a ministry which, as regards their matter and 
manner, shall be the power of God to the salvation of 
souls ; a ministry which, in the simplicity of their discourses, 
and the intensity of their zeal, the fervor of their piety, and 
the all-comprehending extent of their labors, shall vie with 
the best specimens of the clergy of the church of England 
There is earnestness there, and if we would not be swal- 
lowed up in the rising tide and increasing torrent of their 
ieal, let us nieet it with a corresponding intensity. Lit 
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each mimster, in his own separate and individual Bpkucm^ 
action, set himself to work and put forth all his eneigiie^ 
without waiting for combination with others. Not that X 
apeak against combination. We hare far too little of it» 
and this is our weakness. In polity we are too independent, 
and should be vastly improved as regards our internal con- 
dition and our external influence, if we were more compact. 
But as to ministerial earnestness we need not wait for oth- 
ers : each man can do what he wUls, and may do much, 
though no other man do any thing. Ministerial activity, 
like Christian piety, is a matter of individual obligaticH^ 
and no one is so dependent upon his neighbors as that he 
needs to halt till they are ready to march with him. 

Nor is it necessary, nor proper, advocate though I be for 
the Evangelical Alliance, that we should be silent as to out 
views of the spirituality of Christ's kingdom. As we are 
not to sacrifice love for truth, so neither are we to sacrifice 
truth for love nor to throw away a smaller diamond of 
truth for a larger one. All truth must be held, as well aa 
all love. I differ from some of our brethren in my views 
of certain confederations for the msuntenance and spread of 
our Nonconformity, because I believe that whatever good 
they may do in one way, they do more harm in another; 
but I do not differ from them in my conviction that our 
principles, as a part of the New Testament, ought to be 
taught, and to be taught with earnestness too. If true, 
they must be important, and if important at all, very im- 
portant : subordinate I know, immeasurably so, to the 
doctrines whereby men are saved ; but still of consequence. 
Provided the gross misrepresentation, the exe^gerated 
statement, the studied caricature, the uncharitable imputa- 
tion, the withering sarcasm, the bitter irony, and the 
malevolent ridicule be expunged from oontrdverey, and 
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^re be as much of the delicacy of love, as there is of the 
firmness of truth, there can be no harm, but must be much 
good, not only in stating our own opinions, but in answer- 
ing those who differ from us. All systems of church polity 
derive their value and importance from their subserviency 
to the cause of Evangelism. Church of Englandism or 
Dissent, apart from this, is but as the pole without the 
healing serpent which it was erected to exhibit ; and to be 
zealous about either except as viewed in reference to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, is but Hke contending about the 
wood of the cross, to the neglect of the Saviour who was 
crucified upon it. 

How, then, are we to meet that abounding zeal which 
we ourselves perhaps have been in no small degree the 
occasion of awakening, but by a corresponding vigor of 
action ? We cannot advance, nay, we cannot keep our 
ground without it. We have to contend against an energy 
which is astounding and all but overwhelming ; and if this 
cannot move us to earnestness, nothing will. 

V. This state of mind and action is within the reach of 
every minister of Christ 

Some men, from a natural ph3rsical energy of charactei, 
may be more prone to, and better qualified for, this fervid 
and devoted zeal than some others. They are of a more 
mercurial temperament than their phlegmatic brethren who 
creep while the others fly and who require more stimulus 
to rouse them into activity than is necessary to keep the 
rest at the full speed of their progress. This is constitu- 
tional to a very considerable extent; but it is, after all, 
more of a moral than a natural inability in many ; and the 
siniiers whom they address and call to repentance, and 
to' whom they declare that the only hindrance they have 
to true religion is an impotence of will, are just as excus- 
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able for their want of penitence and faith as any ndmster 
under heaven is for a want of earnestness. He may never 
be able to bo a scholar, or a philosopher, or a mathema- 
tician, though he may acquire more of all these attainments 
than he supposes is within his reach, if he will but give 
himself to early-rising, make a good apportionment of his 
time, and adopt a well-arranged plan of study. His situ- 
ation and engagements may be such, however, that he 
may not hope to rise to eminence in these things; but 
nothing forbids his activity, ceal, and entire devotedness to 
the great work of preaching the gospel and caring for 
men's souls. He may not be a consummate orator, for he 
has not voice for this ; but he may, if he please, use what 
voice he has with good effect : he may not have the ability 
for finished composition ; but he can, if he give himself 
time and labor, produce sermons full of spiritual power : 
he may not be able to attract around him the rich, the lit- 
erary, or the great ; but he can interest the poor, and 
engage the children of the Sunday School, and perhaps 
their parents : he may not have ten tfdents, but he need 
not wrap up his one in a napkin and bury it in the earth. 
Every man has one talent at least, with which he can 
busily trade and acquire profit for his employer, and reward 
for himself. If the pride of some men over-estimate the 
number of their talents, the modesty, or in some cases the 
indolence of others, leads them to make too low a calcula- 
tion of theirs. There is a source of latent energy in most 
men, which they have been so far from exhausUng that 
they have scarcely touched it ; they have in many cases to 
break up a virgin soil. I knew a minister of Christ, and 
loved him well, who was in a situation where he had done 
little, and feared he never should do more. Everything 
was dull aroimd him, and he was dull with it. It pleased 
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Ood to remove bim to a new situation, and then be became 
a new man. He revived from his torpor, and everything 
revived aromid him. An activity and energy were now 
evinced which surprised himself and those who knew him. 
He formed a new congregation, instituted a variety of re- 
li^ous organizations of a useful kind, and was one of the 
most earnest men I knew. All this energy was not a new 
creation, but a resurrection. So it might be with many more. 
There are the principles of activity within them which are 
cmly waiting for the influence of circumstances, or the 
power of will, to give them life, motion, and vigor. Away 
then with the excuses of indolence, the fears of timidity, 
the objections of modesty, and the opiates of conscience ; 
for it is these, and not impossibilities, which prevent any 
Bian from being zealously affected m a good thing. Every 
minister can be an earnest man if he so wills ; and he is so 
when anything in which he has a deep interest is at stake. 
Let his house be on fire, or his health and life be in danger,' 
or his wife or child be in peril, or some means of greatly 
augmenting his property be thrown in his way, and what 
an intensity of emotion and a vehemence of action will be 
exerted and put in motion ! and there needs but the might 
and pressure of the interests of immortal souls upon 
his conscience ; there needs but a heart constrained by the 
love of Christ so as to be borne away by the force and im- 
petuosity of this hallowed passion ; there needs but a long- 
ing desire to be wise in winning men to Jesus ; there needs, 
in fine, but a heart fully set in him to accomplish the ends 
and objects of his office, to possess that high and noble 
quality of soul which it is the object of this work to rec- 
ommend. There are the same constitutional varieties in 
tradesmen as are visible in ministers, and yet we never 
hearken to the former when, in justification of their failure 
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for want of energy, they tell ns they have no physioal 
pacity for, or tendency to, activity. Our reply to them, is, 
that what is deficient in them by nature, must be made 
up by reason and diligence. We say the same to tke 
preacher of the gospel, and while by this representation 
we would constrain his conscience by a sense of obligation, 
we would taterest his heart by awakening hope. He may 
neyer be able, with his measure of talent> to reach the suc- 
cess of some more gifted and more favored brethren; but 
he may have a measure of his own, far more than enough 
to recompense any labor he may bestow to obtain some 
success ; and instead therefore of spendii^ his time in en- 
vying others, or sitting down in despair to do nothing, 
because he cannot do as much as they, let him rise up, and 
have the blessed consciousness and reward that he has. 
done what he could. 

. You who may read these pages can possess and exhibit 
Kcal earnestness ; all its delightful excitement, all its blessed 
results, all its eternal consequences, are within yoar reach. 
There is no lion in the street, except what your own imag- 
ination sees there, and your own sloth has placed there. 
Make the effort, it is worth the making : try, you can but 
fail, and it is better to fail than not to make the attempt. 
Think what a result may issue from a new devotedness. 
We have never yet any of us rightly estimated the im- 
mense importance and momentous consequences of our 
work. How can we? They are eternal, and who can 
duly estimate eternity ? Do we believe what we preach, 
that the conversion of a soul is of more consequence than 
the creation of a world ? Is this sober truth, or mere 
rhetoric ? Is this fact, or the mere garniture of a sermon-; 
only a dash of eloquence, an artifice of our oratoiy ? If 
true, and we know it b so, how momentous! A soul! 
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VB^hi it in the balance of the sanctuary, and settle its 
irmHh : appraise its ralue. Salvation ! wondrous word^ and 
more wondrous thing. > One word only, but containing 
millions of ideas ; uttered in a moment, but requiring ever- 
lasting ages, and all the amplitude of heaven, for the un- 
fokUng of its meaning. Archbishop Williams, who was 
also Lord Keeper in the time of Charles the First, once utter- 
ed this memorable speech : ''I have passed through many 
places of honor and trust both in Church and State, more 
than any one of my order for seventy years before. But 
were I assured that by my preaching I had converted one 
soul to God, I should therein take more comfort than in 
all the honors and ofiSces that have erer been bestowed 
upon me." What a confession from an archbishop, that 
he did not know he had been the instrument of converting 
a single soul to God ; .what an impressive importance does 
the confession stamp upon the work of saving souls ; and 
what a stimulus should it supply to us who are engaged in 
this divine employment ! 

How vain and worthless a thing is the popular applause, 
which . some receive for eloquence, compared with the 
proofe of usefulness in the conversion of immortal souls! 
What are the flatteries of the foolish, or even the eulo- 
giams of the wise ; what the honeyed compliments, or the 
golden opinions of the most distinguished circle of admir- 
ers, weighed against the testimony of one redeemed sinner 
that we have been the instrument of saving him from death, 
but as the small dust in the balance ! How have some 
men, pre-eminent for their intellectual power and accus- 
tomed to fascinate the spell-bound multitude by the power 
of thek eloquence, yearned, amidst all their populaiity, for 
some more substantial, satisfying, and abiding reward of 
tbw labor, than that admiration of their talents which 
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ihej were accustomed to receive. It may be they im» 
not unauBceptible to the emotions of vanity, nor nng^sati* 
fied by the expressions of apphiuse, at the time ; bat nhism 
they found that this was all the result of their labors, thery 
sickened of the incense and the honey, and exclaimed m 
the bitterness of disapp^Hutment, and the anguish of sell- 
reproach, '' Is this all my reward ? Oh, where are ike 
souls I have converted from the error of ib^ ways?" 
We have a striking proof of this in the late Dr. MoAxl; 
whom it was my privilege to call my friend. It was im* 
possible for this extraordinary man to be ign(»ant other d 
his great powers, of the estimate in which they were hdd^ 
or the effect they produced on others by his pulpit exer^ 
cises. Nor was he by any means unsusceptible of the in* 
fluence of applause. But how empty did this appear to 
him as compared with the abiding results of real usefel- 
ness ; which, if he had not enjoyed in such huge meas- 
ures as some others, it was not for want <^ any anxiety to 
obtain it. " Deeply affected was he often," says Dr. Lanp- 
OHiLD, '' by the fear of not being useful in his ministry.*' 
" I have admiration enough," he would say, '' but I want 
to see conversion and edification." He spoke of some 
other neighboring mmisters whose churches, he said,, re- 
sembled a garden which the Lord had blessed, or who89 
spots of verdure were more vivid than his own; but 
added that his emotions in making the comparison, partook 
of a character that absorbed or overwhelmed sorrow for 
himself. I remember on one occasion, after a brilliant 
speech from himself, he listened to a much plainer and less 
oratorical brother, whose address, however, seemed much 
more penetrating on the minds of the audience, and pro<< 
duced an appearance of being deeply affected oa th^r 
countenances. At that moment the speaker, hearing a 



knid sobbing behind him, turned round ; it Was. McAll. 
"Ah," said he, afterwards, "that eJOfect, in such a legiti- 
mate way, I would give the world to be able to produce." 
Tbough the desire thus ardently breathed was elicited on 
the platform, it extended to every description of ministe- 
rial address. " Oh," said he to Mr. Griffin, again and 
again, '' I care nothing what the people may think or say 
of my abilities, if I may but be useful to souls !" and once, 
with a kind of swelling indignation, '* God knows, I do not 
want their applause — I want their salvation." This is 
eminently instructive and impressive, and is one of the 
most convincing instances which the history of the pulpit 
can famish of the worthlessness of almost everything else 
as an object of ministerial pursuit, and as the reward of 
ministerial labor, compared with the salvation of immortal 
souls. This was not the confession and the lamentation of 
one whose envy led him to depreciate the value of that 
which he had no hope of obtaining, but of one who was 
the admiration of every circle into which he entered, and 
whose surprising talents commanded the plaudits of all 
who heard him. How much of the power of that vast 
intellect, and that splendid eloquence, and of the admira- 
tion uid eulogium which they drew upon him, would Dr. 
MoAll have given up for a portion of that usefulness, which 
he saw was granted to the humbler but more effective tal- 
ents of some of his far less gifted brethren. Let the men 
who are but too apt to envy such displays of genius, and 
who, when they see the spell-bound multitude listening in 
breathless silence, or dispersing in audible applause, fret 
because they cannot do so with their enchantments, study 
the scene before us : let them follow Dr. McAll home 
from the crowded, fascinated, admiring congregation, leav- 
ing behind him the atmosphere perfumed and vocal with 
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applause, to commune with God and his own heart ik hh 
closet» and there hear him exclaiming with a burst of agday, 
** Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom has 
thine arm been revealed?" Let them mark all this, add 
learn that in the estimation of the most gifted minds, theate 
is no object of purduit so sublime, nor any reward for 
ministerial labor so rich, as the salvation of immortal souls. 
. YI. We may next direct our attention to the fact ^at 
earnestness has usually been successful in the aeconiplishment 
of its object, and that little has ever been achieved with- 
out it. 

We admit, and in the conclusion of this work shall more 
emphatically state, the necessity of a Divine influ^oee to 
convert the soul ; but still the Spirit works by means, and 
by means well adapted to accomplish the end proposed. 
We do not look for the Spirit to convert souls without the 
truth ; it is by the presentation of this to the judgment, 
and by the co- working of Divine grace upon the heart, 
that the great change of regeneration is effected. It is 
evident, however, that this blessed result can take place 
only in those cases where the truth is really contemplated. 
The attention must be fixed upon it, or no result can take 
place. Attention, and, to a certain extent, abstraction 
of mind, may be said to be essentially necessary to the 
work of conversion. Hence those preachers are not only 
likely to be most useful, but are most useful, who have the 
greatest power of fixing attention upon the truth, and hold- 
ing the mind in a state, of abstraction from all other topics. 
When the attention is so withdrawn by their manner of 
preaching from foreign mattei-s and fixed upon the truth 
then presented, the Spirit in a way of sovereign mercy 
gives forth his influence, to change the evil bias of the 
heart towards the truth thus exhibited to the understand-: 
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ji^.faottUy. We perceive in different preachers very va- 
nowi kinds of power to engage the attention : some do it 
hf a commanding eloquence ; others by an impressive ora- 
tory; others by a burning ardor; others by a melting 
flection ; and some even by eccentricity ; but amidst all 
this specific variety of manner we shall find the one pre- 
vailing characteristic to be, an adaptation to arrest and $x 
the attention. A preacher may be immeasurably inferior 
to many others in the vigor of his intellect and richness of 
his imagination, and yet may be very far their superior in 
seizing and holding the minds of his hearers. We cannot 
liope to do good if we do not succeed in gaining the at- 
tention of the hearers ; and our expectations of accomplish-^ 
ing the objects of our ministry may be indulged with 
much confidence, if we can so preach as to compel our 
hearers, so to speak, to listen to us. There is a striking 
incident mentioned in the Life and Remains of Mr. Cecil, 
of St. John's Chapel, Bedford Row, that master of pulpit 
eloquence. He was once invited to preach in a village 
where the joyful sound of evangeUoal truth was rarely 
heard in the parish church, and where he thought it prob* 
Able he should have no other opportunity to proclaim it. 
To his mortification, when he had got half-way through the 
sermon he perceived that he had not succeeded in gaining 
that close attention of the people which he deemed essen- 
tial to the success of his sermon. The time was going by, 
the case seemed desperate, and it occurred to him that 
fomething must be done, or the opportimity was lost ; and 
pausing for a moment where the subject admitted of his 
faying his experiment, he said, with some degree of that 
im|Hressivenes8 which pertained to him, ''Last Monday 
morning a man was hanged at Tyburn," and then weiit on 
to make the recent execution bear upon the subject of di»- 
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coune. The expedient of course sueceeded^ the wamdat* 
mg eyes of the congregation were fixed upon the preacher^ 
and their truant minds upon the sermon. He giuned their 
attention* which was riyeted to him through the remamder 
<^ the discourse. Such self-possession is a no\Ae quafifi-* 
eaticm for a puhHc speaker ; and the moral of the anecdote 
\b, — ^we must have the attention of oar congregations, ot 
we can do them no good ; and the mcnre we can command 
this, so as to lead them to think of the truth, the more Wsely 
we are to do them good. The history of all suceesslii} 
preachers will prove that, amidst a vast variety of means 
of gaining this, they each had the power €i doing it, and 
in that power lay the secret of their success. 

Let any one who is at all in douht whether the iitipoir- 
tance ai earnestness is overstated in this work, con.^der who 
among departed ministers have heen, and who among liv- 
ing ones are, the most distinguished as successful preaehera 
of the word of God. If he apply this to the £sithers and 
founders of Nonconformity, he will find that in the firs* 
rank stand Baztbr, Bunyan, DooLrrxLE, Clarkson, FiiA* 
VBL, Heywood, and Howb ; and when he has read th«r 
glowing, and pungent, and powerful appeals to the hearts 
and consdences of sinners, he will not wonder that such 
sermons effected the high purpose for which all sermons 
should be preached, that is, the conversion of sinners. 
Coming on to later times, it is unnecessary, after what has 
been said, to mention Whitfibld and Wesley, except to 
reiterate that m addition to other high and nobler qualitks; 
earnestness was the great means of their extensive success. 
They lived and labored for scarcely anything else than 
the salvation of immortal souls. As a proof of the intensity 
of their zeal, reference may be made to the race of men 
into whom they breathed the fervor of their own soiiH 
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and mbom they raised up now and then, to cany on their 
own great work. With here and there an exception, the 
present race of Methodist and Dissenting ministers are 
stiff, formal, cold-hearted men, compared with not only 
the leaders, but the next inmiediate followers of those illus- 
trious instruments of the modem revival of evangelical re- 
ligion. How few of us are worthy to be mentioned with 
CoKB and Fletcher, Rowland Hill, Berridge and Geim- 
sHAw; with Cecil, Newton, and Romaine. What men 
were raised up in Wales by the Whitfield movement ? 
Daniel Rowland, Jones of Llangan, Howell Harris, and 
fhdr successors, John Elias, Christmas Evans, and Wil- 
liams, of Wem ; men who caused the mountains of their 
own romantic country to echo to their mighty voices, and 
filled its valleys with the fruit of their impassioned oratory. 
If we look across the Atlantic, what a wonderful man do 
we discover in Jonathan Edwards, whose printed ser- 
mons, and which were only in accordance with his ordinary 
ministry, are full of such earnestness as is exhibited in the 
specimen given earlier in this work, whose ministry was so 
full of its successful results. Call to recollection Stod- 
dart, Bellamy, Dwight, Davis, who, in the land of the 
plgrim fathers, diffused abroad by their unreserved devoted- 
ness, the savor of that Name which is above every name. 
In Scotland there have been the Erskines, the McLaitrins, 
the Walkers, the Dicksons, and others of by-gone days, 
whose remains tell us how they handled the word of 
God, and whose memoirs iaform us with what success. 
In these venerated men we see the secret of all ministe- 
rial power, a desire amounting to a fervor far the conversion 
of sinners, and an adaptation to accomplish this in their 
preaching. 

li the illustrious company of reformers, who present the 
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most august examples of burning zed, next to the apostifs, 
be not referred to, if the majestic and mighty LuripcsBy 
the profound Calvim, the heroic Zuinole, the intrejnd 
Knox, the elegant and classic Mxlancthon, are passed 
over, it is not only because they are too well known to need 
a mention, but also because they may be thought too 
high above the ordinary sphere of ministerial activity to 
be imitated : and yet if the pattern of the great Master 
himself is placed before us for contemplation and imitation, 
surely that of the most renowned of his servants need not 
be withheld. What singleness of aim, and unity of pur> 
pose, and concentration of energy were there in these rare 
and extraordinary men, and what less could have carried 
them on through their noble career ? 

But descending to others, what men have been with us 
in the recollection of the present generation, and the Iniiliaiit 
horizon of whose setting sun has scarcely ceased even yet 
to glow with the radiance of their names : the gigantic 
FiTLLSR, the mighty Hall, the seraphic Pearce, and t^he 
lion-hearted Knibb ; the intellectual Watson, and the mas- 
culine Boons ; the eccentric yet generous and command- 
ing WiLKs, the judicious Roby, the mild yet persuasive 
BuRDER, the pathetic Waugh, the wise and tender Grif- 
fin, the captivating and lovely Spencer, and the eloquent 
McAll. Honored be their names, fragrant their memo- 
ries, precious be the recollection of their example ! Afay 
we who survive cherish the recollection of their life and lor 
bors, and never forget that their gieatness and their use- 
fulness arose not more from their talents than from their 
devoted earnestness in the cause of evangelical truth. 

But descending to others and to living examples, more 
upon the ordinary level, it may be well to look round upon 
those by whom, in our own day and before our own eyes. 
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•^e ends of the Christian mmistry, and the object of evan- 
^e^cal preachmg, are most extensively accomplished, and 
to inquire by what order of means this has been done. It 
wbtild be invidious to mention the names of li^dng men, to 
select from among the multitude those who are pre-emi- 
nent above their fellows in usefulness, in popularity, in the 
constant exhibition of evangelical truth. Two names, how- 
ever, may here obtain a place, honored by us all, and an 
honor to us; the names of men of widely differing yet 
^ually conspicuous and acknowledged excellencies, who 
are too far above us to excite our envy, and whose celebrity 
will defend this willing, affectionate, and admiring testi- 
mony, from the charge of invidious selection or fulsome 
adulation; and who, each in his own sphere, one in the 
northern, the other in the southern hemisphere, is shed- 
ding the lustre of an evening star, and reflecting upon the 
church the glory of that great Sun of Righteousness in 
whose attraction it has been their delight through a long, 
and holy, and useful life, to revolve ; who yet Uve, and 
long may they live, th&t our younger ministry may learn 
in the holy labors of Chalmers and Jay, how beautiful 
and how useful is human genius, when sanctified by grace 
and devoted to an earnest preaching of the gospel of sal- 
vation. 

But we are not considering now what may be done, and 
is done, by the gifted few, who by their rare endowments 
are fitted, as well as designed, to enrich our theological 
literature by their valuable works*, or to gather around 
their pulpits the literary or philosophical spirits of the 
place in which they dwell : these are the exceptions in all 
denominations to the general rule of preachers, even as 
those who listen to them are the exceptions to the general 
role of hearers. Our remarks apply to the men who move 
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the masaes, who operate upon the popubur mmd as U b 
mo8t commonly found ; and what are they f not perhapa 
men of high schokrahip, profound philosophy, or ek^^t 
composition ; but men of energy and earnestness ; men lay- 
ing themselves out for usefulness; men of tact and of 
business in the management of their fellow-men; men of 
heart, of feeling, and perseverance. Where is a large con- 
gregation, a flouiishing, well-compacted church to be 
found ? — there is an earnest man. Where, in what coun- 
try, or in what denomination, does one such man labor 
without considerable success? Where has the faithful, 
devoted, energetic preacher of evangelical truth, to b<»T0w 
and use in a figurative sense the words of the Lord's foi'o- 
runner, had to say, " I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness ?" Where do we find small congregations, dis- 
satbfied or declining churches, and empty chapels ? Where 
do the ways of Zion mourn, and her gates languish, be- 
cause none come to her solemn feasts ? Certainly not 
where the ministers are as flames of fire. No matter wh«!«» 
or under what discouraging circumstances, such a man, 
who is one of these sacred flames, may commence his la- 
bors, he will soon draw around him a deeply interested 
and attentive congregation : no matter what may be the 
denomination with which he may be associated, he will not 
only excite the indifference, or subdue the prejudice, by 
which he is surrounded, but will awaken interest and con- 
ciliate regard. Under the magic power of his devotedness, 
blessed as it will be by God the Spirit, the verdure and 
beauty of spring will succeed to the gloom, desolation, and 
sterility of winter, and the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for him, and the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. In some cases, the change has been as sud- 
den and as complete as in Russia, from hybemal fix>sts and 
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sfloirs to venial flowers and fragrance: churches that 
seemed only the repositories of the dead, and places for 
monuments and epitaphs, have become crowded with tiving 
and listening hearers of the joyful sound ; and chapels once 
far too large for the last remains of a former congregation, 
have been soon found too small for the new one that has 
risen up in its place. 

It would be no unprofitable exerdse for any one to look, 
round upon some of our most suceessfal ministers, and 
after snrvejring the extent of their usefulness, to sayta 
himsetf, ** How has that man done this ? What have been 
the means by which, under God, he has accomplished so 
much ?" Unhappily there are a few, perhaps, who are 
so ensonored of what is literary, intellectual, or philosoph- 
ical, that even in large ministerial success they see little 
to admire or to covet, if this be not associated with scholar- 
ship and science. This is a bad state of mind, indicates a 
worse state of heart, and proves that the man who is the 
subject of it, has totally mistaken the end of the ministe- 
rial office. There are some of our most usefal preachers, 
who are far more conscious of their literary and philosoph- 
ical defects, than these supercilious scholars can possibly 
be ; and who would purchase^ if they could Be obtained 
by money, at *almoBi any oost, if they had the means, the 
high attainments which their more limited education nev^ 
enabled them to acquire : but at the same time they would 
not give up their usefulness for all the literature of Greece 
and Rome, with all mathematics and philosophy in addi- 
tion ; and amidst their deficiencies in all that would give 
them weight and influence in the world of letters, feel 
adoringly thankful for all that weight and influence which 
they have acquired in the church. Theu* labors in the 
piil]»t have gained them an acceptance which is far more 
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tarpiiaing to themaelvea than it can be to others. Petad- 
yenture, also, they may have adventured on the sea of xa- 
thorship, and have had a prosperous course, where mai^ 
expected they must soon make shipwreck. None can be 
more sensible than themselves of their defects in compod- 
tion, and often they have been ready to blame their pre- 
sumption in taking up their pen, and to resolve to lay it 
down forever, when perhaps some instance of usefulness 
has come to theu* knowledge, as if to reprove their vanity, 
wounded by a sense of their own deficiencies, and to make 
them thank God and take courage. They knew their own 
department of literary acti<Hi, and aimed at nothing higher 
than to be useful; willing to bear the sneer of litenuy 
pride and endure the lash of critical severity, if this one 
only object of their ambition could be accomplished, the 
salvation of immortal souls, and the establishment of be- 
lievers in their holy faith. Such men there are among us, 
who owe not their success to a finished education, for it 
was their misfortune not to enjoy this precious advantage 
to the same extent to which it is now carried ; nor to high 
scholarship, to which they make no pretensions ; but to an 
intense desire to be useful, and to something of earnestness 
in carrying out the desires of their hearts : and in addition 
to the direct usefulness they havo accompiisfa«d by their 
own labors, they may be abundantly useful in another 
way, by showing that where large literary acquisitions 
cannot be obtained, still simple earnestness without thengi 
may be blessed of God, for accomplishing in no inconsid- 
erable extent the great ends of the Christian ministry. 

It has been said that a man who has decision of charac- 
ter enough to make up his mind to the determination to 
be rich ; who has a good share of talents to uphold luai 
resolution, and a rigid system of self-denying eeoQ6my, 
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/ik31 ordinarily succeed ; and obseryation seems to a con- 
siderable extent to support the remark. With far greater 
certainty may it be said, that he who enters upon his min- 
istry with an intense zeal for God^ an ardent passion for the 
salvation of souls ; and with this, sustained by deep piety, 
a tolerable share of talents and acquirement, and a fixed 
purpose in humble dependence upon God's grace, to be a 
useful minister of Christ, will not fail of his end. The 
failure of such a man would be a new thing in the earth. 
We know of no such case, and we may not expect to know 
it. We say to every sinner, in calling him to repentance, 
he may be saved if he will : not intending by such an ex* 
pression, that he can be saved without the Spirit of God; 
but that he may secure that Divine power if he have faith 
to receive it : so we may almost venture to say to every 
minister of Christ, it is his own fault if he is not useful ; 
mtendmg by such an assertion, that as the gospel he 
preaches is God's own truth ; as preaching is his own in- 
stitute ; as the minister is his own servant ; and as to all 
this, he has added the promise of his grace, it would seem 
as if in the case of entire or extensive f^ure, he has him* 
self to blame. 

But we may look at the power of earnestness, as seen 
not only in the cause of truth, but of error. It has often, 
served a bad cause as well as a good one. Islamism owes 
its existence and its wide dominion to this quality, in its 
extraordinary founder: Mohammed exhibits one of the 
most wonderful instances of this the world ever witnessed ; 
and with what dreadful results was it followed m his case ! 
We may say the same of Popery : that stupendous fabric 
of delusion, which throws its dark and chilling shadow 
ever so large a portion of Christendom, owes its erection 
and its continuance to the intense devotedness with which it 
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has inspiied its votaries: it is this that apholds a system 
eoostantly at war against the dictates of reason^ the doe* 
trines of revelation, and the dearest rights and tiberties of 
humanity. It is this mysterious and indomitable earnest- 
ness of the priesthood, which has resisted the attacks of 
l<^c, rhetoric, and piety; of divines, philosophers, and 
statesmen ; of wit, humor, and ridicule ; and which in this 
age of learning and science, commerce and tiberty, not only 
enables it to maintain its ground, but to advance and make 
conquests. The Church of Rome, which would, in the 
hands of a lukewarm priesthood, Ml by the weight of its 
own absurdity, or be crushed by the hands of its constant 
assailants, is still strong in the hearts of its members ; each 
of whom, from the Pope down, through all ito civil and 
ecclesiastical gradations, to the most insignificant membo*, 
is a type of concentrated and intensely glowing zeal. 

The pages of ecclesiastical history furnish us with some 
extraordinary instances of the power of the pulpit, as ex- 
lubited in the cases of some Popish preachers. I do not 
now refer to the court of Louis the Fourteenth, which, 
with that grand and licentious monarch at its head, was 
subdued into a transient frame and season of devoutness 
by the sermons of Massillihi, but to the preaching of 
far inferior, and less known orators, and to effects less 
courtly, but not less striking. When Connectb, an Ital- 
ian, preached, the ladies committed their gay dresses by 
hundreds to the flames. When Nabni taught the popu-* 
lace in Lent, from the pulpits of Rome, half the city 
went from his sermons, crying along the streets. Lord have 
mercy upon us, Christ have merey upon us ; so that in only 
one passion week, two thousand crowns' worth of ropes 
were sold to make scourges with ; and when he preached 
before the Pope, to cardinals and bishops, and painted the 
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cr!me of non-residence in its own colors, he friglitened 
thirty or forty bishops, who heard him, instantly to their 
own dioceses. In the pulpit at Salamanca, he induced 
eight hundred students to quit all worldly prospects of 
honor, riches, and pleasure, and to become penitents in 
diyers monasteries. Some of this class were martyrs too. 
Here then was the power of earnestness; but being in 
this case given to the cause of error, being directed 
rather to the imagination than to the heart, and intended 
to correct mere ceremonial irregularities, rather than to 
lead to repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, we are not surprised that the storm of 
passion soon subsided ; that Narni himself was so dis- 
gusted with his office, that he renounced preaching, and 
shut himself up in his cell, to mourn over his irreclaim- 
able contemporaries ; for bishops went back to court, 
and rope-makers lay idle again. This striking fact is 
replete with instruction, not only as showing the power of 
the pulpit, but at the same time the essential feebleness 
of that religion which does not aim at the renovation 
of the heart, and the transient nature of that effect 
which is produced by mere rhetoric, unaccompanied by 
a sober exhibition of the truth to enlighten the judg- 
ment, warm the afifections, and awaken the conscience. 

But it is not only on this grand scale that we see the 
power and success of an ardent zeal, even in a bad causey 
for there is no system of opinions, nor any course of relig- 
ious practice, however remote, not only from the truth of 
revelation, but from the dictates of common sense, and 
even the decorum of society, but what, if preached and 
propagated by men of intense ardor, will gain, for awhile, 
some disciples to believe it, and even some apostles to 
propagate it. If men are really in earnest in blowing bUb^ 
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bles, some will be found to look at, to admire, and to fol- 
low ih&r airy and unsabstantial balloons. It has b^nt 
already said, that earnestness is contagious : a man in ^as 
state of mind and action, is sure to draw some others under 
the influence of his own example. If this is the case with 
a bad cause, how much more may we expect it to be so in 
a good one. Everything, then, combines to prove, that 
our want of success must be traced up, rather to our neg- 
lect of the right means to obtain it, than to any backward- 
ness on the part of God to give his blessing to our own 
intelligent, judicious, and earnest exertions. 

YII. The state of our denomination demands immediate 
and devoted attention to the subject 

In speaking of our own denomination, we find in its 
general condition, much cause for thankfulness and con- 
gratulation. In the number of our churches and the compe- 
tency of a very large number of their pastors ; in our col- 
leges and schools ; in our missionary and other orgcmiza- 
tions ; in our periodical and other religious literature ; in 
our public spirit and liberality — ^we see signs of prosperity, 
and tokens for good : and if we are true to ourselves and 
to our cause, we have nothing to fear. Our opponents 
cannot do us so' much harm as we may do to ourselves. 
With a system of doctrine which we believe is taken from 
the New Testament, and a system .of polity which, in all 
its general principles, is derived from the same source, we 
may not only stand our ground, but advance, if we will 
present the former in all its fullness, and will administer 
the latter with discretion and charity. Everything, under 
God's blessing, depends upon our ministry. This, which 
is important to every denomination, is especially so to 
ours. We go forth, not only unsupported by the wealth and 
the power of the Established Church, but without the aid 
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of ,&at elaborately organized combination which is to be 
found in some sections that separate from it. Our minis- 
ters, so to speak, do not contend in regiments and in rank 
and £le, but single-handed, and should therefore be all 
picked men, each possessed of courage and of skill. Let 
us only take care to send none but such into the field, and 
we may hope for a still more abundant measure of pros- 
perity than we at present enjoy. There is room enough 
for all d^iominations in the vast wilderness of our neg- 
lected and unchristianized population, and we have no 
need to look at each other's labors with jealousy and enry. 
Satan is ruining souls faster than all of us united can save 
them. It is a mark of deep malignity of heart, and a proof 
that it is the distempered zeal of bigotry that, moves us, 
and not a pure love to G od and souls, when we see with 
imeasiness the success of other denominations of evangel- 
ical Christians, and rejoice over their failure. To seize 
with avidity any acknowledgements of, and lamentations 
over, a want of usefulness, and then tearing them from 
their connection and exaggerating their statements, to hold 
them up exultingly to the world, and tauntingly to the 
denomination from which in frankness and in sorrow they 
have come, may suit well with the strategy of polemical 
warfare, and serve the cause of a party, but ill accords 
with the spirit of divine charity, and promotes but little 
the cause of our common Christianity. 

In how many places of worship connected with the Estab- 
lishment, and even where the gospel is preached, but preached 
with feebleness, do we find small congregations, and few 
souls converted to God. Do we rejoice over this ? On the 
contrary, it is for a grief and a lamentation. And is there 
a heart so envenomed with the gall of bigotry, as to 
reJQiea in the confession that is now made, that many of- 
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<mr oongregttlaoiis are wHliering away under the effete wor 
btratioQS of incompetent men? Such a withering is in- 
deed going on in many places. The fact cannot be con- 
cealed, it is notorious. We have been incautious in the 
admission, not of bad men, for few of these ever find tiieir 
way into our pulpits — ^not of heretical men, for we take 
oare not to receive such — ^but of incompetent men; not 
always incompetent in intellect, but in talents for paUic 
speaking, and the active duties of the pastorate. From 
this cause, combined with the increased energy and activ- 
ity of the Church of England, our congregations are 
diminishing in some places, though multiplying and in- 
oreasing in others. M^th the freedom of action we pos- 
sess, unrestricted by parochial limits and ecclesiastical laws ; 
with the world all before us, and Providence our guide ; 
with a good feeling towards us on the part of ihe middle and 
lower classes, we have every ground to hope for success, 
if we can obtain an adequate number of eneigetic and 
earnest preachers : but we have not taken sufficient care 
to find out and educate tliis right sort of men, and in some 
places are certainly losing groimd. Considerable towns 
might be mentioned, where congregations once numexooa 
and flourishing are reduced down to mere skeletons under 
the dull and deadening influence of heartless men, and 
yet perhaps good men too. It is more easy to settle aa 
incompetent minister over a church than to remove him. 
It is true, we have advantages for such removal not pos- 
sessed by the Church of England. The pastorate is not 
m our churches a freehold ; yet it must be confessed that 
even with us the difficulty of getting rid of a pastor, 
except for immorality or heresy, and only on the gmund 
of mefficiency, is not small. That a minister should 
to stay when he has preached away nearly aU his c4 
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gation, breeds a suspicion of the purity of his motives, and 
is a reflection upon the integrity of his character. To 
reduce a congregation and scatter a church, first by ineffi- 
ciency, and then by obstinacy in retaining his post in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of his flock and the advice of his 
friends, is a serious matter to account for to God. Some 
such men talk of waiting for the leadings of- Providence. 
One is at a loss to find out what rule of interpretation for 
ascertaining the will of God they have adopted : to every- 
body else but themselves, deserted pews and a dissatisfied 
as well as a reduced church, are a sufficient indication of 
the leadings of Providence for their removal. In such a 
case one should suppose there needed no voice from heav- 
en to say to the mmister, << Arise, and go hence ;" nor 
any finger to come forth, and in flaming characters write 
" Ichabod" on the walls. It is sometimes said, in refer- 
ence to such men and their flocks, that the people must 
Buffer the consequences of a hasty choice : and so far as 
they are ccmcemed, they deserve it ; but then they suffer 
not alone, for the denomination in its strength, and charac- 
ter, and efficiency, suffers with them. The work of con- 
version, not only in our own denomination, but in the 
Church of England, and among the Methodists, goes on 
but slowly, and the spirituality of the great bulk of pro- 
fessors is too low. This is confessed and lamented by the 
Evangelical clergy, and by the Wesleyan ministers, as 
well as by ourselves. The Spirit's influence seems in 
some way and from some cause obstructed, and in the 
absence of this, our denomination is more likely to feel 
and manifest the visible results of it than almost any 
other; and such a consideration should lead us to more 
serious thoughtfulness and earnest prayer for a revived and 
intensdy devoted ministry. 

11 



CHAPTER X. 

MEANS TO BE USED FOR OBTAINING AN EARNEST 

MINISTRY. 

This is a most important part of our subject; for how- 
erer desirable the blessing may be, yet if it cannot be ob- 
tained, or if there are no means by which foe can obtain it, 
the discussion and contemplation of it are quite useless, and 
even worse than this, being calculated only to excite a £n»t- 
less wish, or what is most injurious of all, a dispositioQ to 
neglect the means we have, in the hopeless desire after what 
we have not. But we are not to entertain so desponding 
a view. Such men there have been, and, blessed be God, 
such men there are, and that in no small number, in every 
section of the Christian church ; men laboring mth intelli- 
gence and zeal, and success, both in the metropolis and in 
the provinces; men of whom their age need not be 
ashamed, and over whom any age would have rejoiced. 
StiU there are too many of an opposite character ; far too 
many to render the question hnperdnent and out <rf season, 
*' How shall such a ministry be obtained ?" 

I. It is imperative, first of all, to have the troth deeply 
engraven upon all hearts, that the church is the conservator 
of the Christian ministry, and that it is her business, and 
almost her first and most important business, to see that 
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she discliarge well her duty m this momentous afiisur. She 
has not only to provide for her own edification at the pres- 
ent time, but also to secure, by all possible vigilance and 
care, the administratiye transmission of our holy religion 
through every age, pure, and undefiled, and imimpaired in 
its capacity to confer essential and eternal benefits upon the 
children of men. But then it is obvious that for such a 
function the church must be regarded as a purely spiritual 
body. And it should be deemed a question of no small 
momait bearing upon the controversy about church gov- 
ernment, what system of polity has the most direct tend- 
ency and the greatest power to call out, to secure, and to 
perpetuate, an evangelical and effective ministry. An 
ecclesiastical system which of itself has no effectual provis- 
ion for this, cannot surely be of divine origin, and that of 
which the tendency to this is most obvious and direct, is 
most in accordance with the word of God. A church 
with&ut such a conservative principle cannot be the church 
of the New Testament, much less that which includes va- 
riou8 and ever-active influences against it. Nothing but a 
spiritual church can provide a spiritual mmistry, and what- 
ever spiritual ministry a worldly church may have, cannot 
be so much the result of the system itself, as of something 
extraneous to it : and even in spiritual churches, if disci- 
pline be relaxed, and worldly-minded persons be admitted, 
the conservative principle, which in fact consists of the vital 
piety of the members, is impaired ; and if, at the same 
time, there be neglect of discipline, it will be altogether 
lost, and heretical men come in to fill the places of those 
who were the preachers of the truth as it is in Jesus. It 
is well, therefore, for all our churches to bear in constant 
recollection, this their high and sacred function as conser- 
vators of an evangelical ministry, and to maintain the power 
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of vital godliness, and tbe exerdse of a salutary discipline, 
as that in which this power of conservation resides. Let 
the churches consider (heir high, their glorious commission ; 
let them remember they must be of such character, and 
such order, that Christian truth as to its essential doctrines 
and holy practice, and at the same time the calling out 
and supporting such men to uphold and preach it, may be 
safely trusted to their vigilance and care. But let them 
forget this, and corrupt thdr fellowship by the admission of 
worldly-minded professors, "the mounds are gone, the 
fence is broken up, and wolves may enter in, not sparing 
the flock. Preserve this spiritual condition of the church, 
and it is, what it was intended it should be, an undying 
torch, which, while it is the light of the present age, shaU 
safely light successive ages along the only way which leads 
to happiness and heaven." 

II. Let the subject he thoroughly considered, and univer- 
sally admitted, that this is the ministry we want, and must 
have. 

In an age, like the present, when so much is said about 
knowledge, and such high value is attached to it, there is 
a danger of our being seduced from every other qualifi- 
cation, and taken up with this. The establishment of the 
London University, and the incorporation of our Colleges 
with it, have given access for our students to the fount of 
academic degrees and honors ; and there is some danger, 
in the new condition of our literary institutions, lest our 
young men should have their minds in some measure drawn 
away from much more important matters, by the hope of 
havmg their names graced by a Bachelor's or a Master's 
degree. It is a foolish clamor that has been raised against 
all attention to such matters, and a vain and barbarous 
precaution, that would fortify the mmisterial devotednCbS 
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of our students by restraining them altogether from ^ch 
scholastic distinctions. The studies necessary to enable 
them to attain the object of their ambition, are a part of 
their professional education ; while the vanity likely to be 
engendered by success, will soon be annihilated by the com- 
monness of the acquisition. Pride and vanity are founded 
on conscious distinction, and when these academic Univer- 
sity degrees are so common that almost all ministers pos- 
sess them, they will no longer be a snare to the humility of 
their possessors. Besides, like every other object of hu- 
man desire, when once they are possessed, much of the 
charm that dazzles the eye of hope has vanished. Henry 
Martin, when he came from the Senate-house at Cam- 
bridge, where he had been declared Senior Wrangler for 
his year, and had thus won the richest prize the University 
had to confer, was struck with the vanity of human wishes, 
and expressed his surprise at the comparative worthlessness 
of the bauble he had gained, and the shadow he had 
grasped. No, it is not by closing the door against such 
distinctions that we can hope to raise the tone of devoted- 
ness in our ministry, but by fostering in the minds of our 
young men at College, and equally in the minds of our con- 
gregations, and ministers in general, the conviction that 
earnestness is just that one thing, to which all other things 
must be, and can be, made subservient, and without which 
all other things are as nothing, whatever else education 
can impart. 

Our congregations need perhaps a little instruction on 
this subject. I am afraid the taste is not quite so pure, 
correct, and elevated on this matter as it should be. There 
is, it is true, a demand, and it is well there is, for a viva- 
cious and animated manner of preaching; and provided 
there be what is intellectual, there is a decided preference 
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for what is enmgelical in aaaociaftioii with it ; bat thore is 
reason to fear that in some cases a small modicum of evan- 
gelical truth would do, provided there was an abundaaee 
of talent. Earnestness is demanded, hut with some, it is 
rather the eaniestness of the head than of the heart ; the 
labored and eloquent eflfiision of the schcdar, the philoao- 
pher, or the poet, rather than the gpish of hallowed feeling 
of him who watcheth for souls, as one that must give ao- 
count. Dullness, however learned or profound, will not do^ 
but the heartless declamations of the pulpit orator will do 
for some, though it have little tendency to do anything 
more than please the intellect or captivate the imaginatirai. 
There is an idolatry of talent in this day which runs through 
society; and this man- worship has crept also into the 
church, and corrupted its members. It is painful to per- 
ceive how far this is carried in many circles, and to see 
what homage is paid, what incense is burnt to some popular 
favorites. It is not religion or holiness that is thus elevated, 
but genius and knowledge: it is not moral beauty, but 
intellectual strength, that is lauded to the skies : the loftiest 
models of human goodness receive but few devotees and 
scanty offerings at their shrine, contpared with the gods oi 
the understanding. There can be no surer mark of a moral 
apostacy, a lapse from man's primeval inndcence when he 
came perfect from the hands of his Maker, bearing the 
moral image of his Creator, than this disposition to exalt 
genius above piety. What an inversion is this of the right 
order of things, since it must be allowed that man's intel- 
lectual nature is inferior and subordinate to his moral being. 
It is by this latter that he is removed to the greatest dis- 
tance from the brute creation, is placed in most direct op- 
position to fallen spirits, makes his nearest approach to the 
angels of God, and bears the most correct resemblance to 
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tke JMj and Eternal One. The God of the Bible is not 
merely a -Divine intellect, though it be true that his under- 
standing is infinite : nor is Omniscience his only attribute, 
tiiou^ this is one of his glorious perfections ; — but God is 
Love ; and when the seraphim select for the subject of their 
anthem that view of his nature which calls forth their 
lofdest praise, they contemplate him as the Holy, Holy^ 
Holy, Lord God Almighty. Infinite goodness, and not 
merely infinite greatness, is the Deity we are called by the 
inspired writers to worship, and all the most sublime spec- 
ulations or descriptions of God that are not founded upon 
true goodness, are but the mere inventions of men's minds, 
and no true copies of God's representations of his own na- 
ture. The prevailing disposition, therefore, to do such 
homage to talent, rather than to moral excellence, is only 
another species of idolatry that exists in om: world, more 
refined and subtle than the worship of stocks and stones, 
but still scarcely less guilty. 

That some respect must be paid to talent, even in the 
ministry of the word, \a admitted ; such a disposition is 
inseparskble from human nature, and is a part of the design 
of G^ in creating our race, and forming man with varied 
powers of the understanding : a fine intellect is to be ad- 
mired as well as an elegant form or beautiful flower ; and 
so much the more 'as that which is mental is superior to 
what is corporeal. But when the Christian public shall 
be so enamored of talent as to admire that more than 
the message which it is employed to set forth ; when no 
preacher can be heard with pleasure or endurance, how- 
ever sound his doctrine, or clear his ^tements, or impres- 
sive his manner, or earnest his address, unless his discouiise 
is radiant with the light of genius, or fragrant with the 
flowers of rhetoric ; when truth itself is unpalatable unless 
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it be sweetened with the honey of human eloquenee, and 
even error «o sweetened can be swallowed for the sake of 
the luscious accompaniment ; when the hearer of a sermon 
can turn from it with disgust, because it fails to r^^e his 
fancy by the brilliancy of its images, <»* to loll his ear by 
the smoothness and harmony of its periods ; when this is 
the state of the public taste ; and it is to be feared that to 
a great extent it is the state of it ; surely, surely, it is time 
to call the attention of our congregations to sometyi^ 
higher and better than such matters as these. 

No one who is attentive to the features of the age, can 
doubt that there is much now going on which has an 
obvious tendency, though of course not a design, to cor- 
rupt in some degree the simplicity of the public taste with 
reference to preachers and their sermons. The pulpit has 
some reason to be jealous of the platform, and the sermon 
of the speech. If the modem practice of endless speech- 
ifying had only done something to break down the sti&ess 
and formality of sermonic speaking, and to introduce a 
more easy, fluent, and energetic method of address oa the 
part of the preacher, and a corresponding taste for a more 
nvacious method of instruction on the part of the people, 
it would have conferred a substantial benefit; but wit^ 
this has come, perhaps, the opposite evil of making the 
preacher too oratorical and the people too fastidious, and 
of destroying somewhat of the solemnity and spirituality 
of both. No doubt some degree of earnestness will come 
in with this, but it may be it is the earnestness which is 
anxious to please, rather than that which is desirous to 
convert, which aim?" to gratify the fancy rather than to 
save the soul. 

It is in vain then to hope for such a ministry as that 
which it is the object of this work to describe and to recom- 
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mend, till our congregations are brought to see its vast 
importance, and to demand that it shall be given them. In 
this case, as in every other, both the demand will bring 
the supply as wejl as the supply create the demand. 
When the churches shall be brought up to that state of 
piety, that deep solicitude about salvation, that intenseness 
of pursuit of eternal life, which shall make them anxious 
for ministers who will aid them in this momentous busi- 
ness ; and when they shall say to the tutors and commit^ 
tees of our colleges, " You must not only send us learned 
men, but earnest men," then will the minds of our excel- 
lent professors be still more fixed on the most essential 
qualifications of the Christian ministry, and still more 
anxiously endeavor to meet this demand. And when our 
destitute congregations shall let it be distinctly known that 
it is not merely a Master of Arts, nor a merely eloquent 
speaker, nor even a good divine, that they want, but one 
who shall watch for their souls, and feed the flock of God, 
the attention of omsc young ministers will be still more 
turned upon the end of their ministry and the necessary 
qualifications for the just discharge of its functions. Let 
the church therefore only be rightly instructed on this sub- 
ject, and fix properly its standard ; let it be brought up to 
this conviction, that nothing less and nothing else than 
such men as are intently fixed upon saving souls, will be 
likely to be useful ; and such men will come at its bidding ; 
especially if — 

III. There be much earnest prater presented to God for 
such a blessing. It must never be forgotten that ministers 
are called, qualified, and blessed by the Lord, the Spirit. 
Hence the promise of God to the Jews, " I will give you 
pastors according to mine heart, which shall feed you 
with knowledge and with understanding;" and also the 
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laagnage of th« apostle, "He gave some pastovs and 
teachen, for the perfecting of the saiDts, for the work €i 
the mmistry, for the edifymg of the body of Chiiat." It 
was a special injunction of Christ to his disdples, and in- 
tended to apply to his people in every age, to pray to the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers into the field. 
From these passages, as well as from the general pvinciple 
that every good gift is from the Lord, we learn that a 
faithfiil ministry is one of God's gifts, and a predoos one 
t is ; and were the church in a high spiritual state, this 
woidd constitute one of its chief subjects of prayer. Per- 
haps we are not brought to feel with suffident depth of 
conviction our dependence upon God for this great bless- 
ing, for there is tittle doubt that the church's ponscsmopa 
and the church's prayers would bear in this particvdar 
some tolerable proportion to each oth^. We cannot con- 
ceive of any case in which the promise " Ask, and ye shall 
leceive," would be so abundantly fulfilled, as in reference 
to this. It has not been enough considered what kind of 
men are wanted at all times, and especially in these, fcnr 
the ministry of reconciliation ; that in fact we need meai 
formed exactly and in all respects, except inspiration and 
the power to work miracles, upon the apostolical model. 
Much the same work is now to be done as was done by 
them, and we must have men as full of the power of God, 
and the graces <rf the Holy Spirit, to do it. Let it be seen 
what ministers have to contend with in this day of their 
vocation; not indeed the spirit of persecution, not san- 
guinary laws, not the amphitheatre, the axe, or the stake ; 
but obstacles almost as fonnidable as these things, and in 
8<^e r^pects more so ; for such impediments, if they less- 
^into T^^^ ^^ professors, raised those that stood 
he devotion of seraphs, the courage of heroes. 
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and the constancy of martyrs ; — but our obstacles are the 
emascttlating influence of ease and prosperity ; the insidious 
snares of wealth, knowledge, and fashion ; the engrossing 
power of trade, politics, and secular ambition; and then 
let any one consider what kind of preachers and pas- 
tors we want for such an age. If we had nothing more 
to do, and were contented to do this and no more, than to 
keep religion, up to the low level which it now maintains, 
then ministers of common stamp might suffice; but to 
keep in check all the enemies of vital godliness which 
threaten the devastation of the church ; to resist by the 
potency of personal example and the eneigy of the pulpit, 
the worldly spirit which threatens to eat out the very core 
of vital piety ; to keep up the evangelizing zeal which is 
awakened, and to blend with it a sanctity and a spirituality, 
which shall make it as effective as it is busy ; to do battle 
with all the forms of error by which our common faith is 
likely to be assailed ; and to do this not only by the force of 
intellect^ but by hemg strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might — to achieve this, we want men of the same 
spirit as those who, under the direct cconmission of Chrisfc 
preached the word of salvation, with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. Have we many such men in the 
field ? If not, why not ? Must not the church of God 
blame herself, for has she sought such men by all the 
wrestling power of believing prayer? Had she felt the 
need of such men, and had lifted up not her hands, or her 
v<Mce merely, but all the energies of her renewed nature, 
in beseeching supplication to Him who is ascended to 
bestow this very gift upon men, she would have obtained 
all she asked or wanted. Let the church only set her 
heart upon such a blessing as this, let her faith be equal 
to the expectation of it, and her prayer be as her faith. 
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and she will have it. And why should she not expect it ? 
What is there in the nature of the boon that forbids her 
to look for it? Does it contradict a single promise, or 
contravene a single arrangement of her Divine Head? 
Does it compromise his honor, or require his miraculous 
interposition? Does it involve any stepping out of his 
ordinary course of action ? Why then should it be thought 
incredible that she should obtain a more, a far more de- 
voted and successful ministry than she now possesses? 
Does the gospel of God's grace, either at home or abroad, 
prevail as could be wished and might be expected ? Does 
the work of conversion go forward, and Christ's kingdom 
make those encroachments on the empire of darkness 
which might be looked for ? Who will venture to answer 
in the affirmative ? Whose love to Christ and souls beats 
with so feeble a pulsation as to be satisfied with what is 
doing, and to be contented that things should go on as 
they do ? Is there nothing to be done, no way to ac^ele* 
rate the work of redeeming mercy, no method to pour the 
principles of spiritual fertility more rapidly and more dif- 
fusively thi*ough the moral wilderness of our barren world ? 
One is yet open, and that is for Zion to awake and bestir 
herself, and lay hold of God's strength, saying, " Send us 
more laborers into the field." We have forgotten to pray 
for ministers of a right stamp. The subject has never 
occupied the place in our private, family, and social de- 
votions, which its importance demands. It has been only 
occasionally and coldly alluded to, but has not be^i lifted 
np to heaven with all the importunity of men who felt that 
they could not do without it. 

'* Truly, if ever there was a period when the whole Christian 
world should be down upon their faces before the throne of mercy, 
imploring with all the importunity, and boldness, and perse- 
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venmee of fiiith, a race of ministers, each full of the Holy Ghosts, 
as was Barnabas or Paul, that period is passing over us. Not 
from one place or another, but from all quarters of the earth, tes- 
timony multiplies daily that amidst the greatest possible facilities 
for converting the world, a greatly increased and more devoted 
ministry is indispensable. This testimony comes to us, not in- 
deed as the Macedonian cry came to the apostle in a supernatural 
vision, but in a manner not less affecting or decisive as to its 
purport. It is a real sound, which flies round the land and rings 
in our ears all the day long ; ' Send us preachers,' is the univer- 
sal, ceaseless demand, at home and abroad. It comes from more 
than a thousand of our destitute churches ; it comes from the 
cities, from the wilderness, from the islands, from the uttermost 
parts of the sea, from tracts until lately unknown to civilized man. 
This cry, which sounds so loudly and ^so complainingly in our 
ears, should, by general consent, be turned into prayer and sent 
up to heaven. And shall we longer forbear to do this 7 Shall 
we stand and hear that unusual cry, and fbel no inclination to 
direct it to the ear of him from whom help alone can come ? Is 
it not a mysterious species of infatuation to forbear to lift up our 
cry to the Lord of the harvest ? Why do we not, if this be the 
case, abjure the very religion of Jesus, and abandon ourselves, as 
well as the heathen, and the whole race of man, to despair? 
Why should not a reform forthwith commence, and the place of 
prayer have more attractions than the eloquence of any mortal, 
or any angel's tongue ? Why then will not every true Christian 
make a covenant with himself to change his life in this particular, 
and from henceforth make it one of his chief subjects of wrest- 
ling supplication, that God would give us a more faithful, earnest, 
and laborious ministry? Why will we not call to mind how 
Abraham, and Moses, and Ehas, and Daniel, and Paul, and above 
all, how the blessed Jesus labored in prayer, and resolve in Grod's 
strength to pray in the same manner ? Oh what an amount of 
beneficient power would such prayers exert upon the external 
destinies of our world ! What wonders of grace would be wit- 
nessed in our churches ; what accessions would be made to the 
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Mendmialitrf; wiwit m impolaa woM be giygn to the cumie »f 
mJiMom; what brigfatneat would ba abed on all the pioapecta of 
thechoKh!'** 

I eeho theae beautiful aentiinents, and earnestly implore 
for them the attention they demand. They touch na at 
the right point, and they speak to us at the proper season. 
We have multiplied and extended of late our coU^iate 
instittttionSy and greatly improved our systems of ministerial 
education. We can speak of colleges whose architecture 
would not disgrace dther Cambridge or Oxford, and of 
professors whose attainments in biblical literature would 
not be surpassed by many of the teachers in our national 
seats of learning ; but, as if to teach us our dependence 
upon God, few of them are at the present moment filled 
with students, and of those who are coming forth from 
them, how much fewer are the eminent and earnest men 
we would wish to see them. The same remark will apply 
to the eyangelical men of the Church of England, and dT 
all other denominations. I would be the last man to speak 
lightly of education, but I would be the first to caution the 
f burch of Christ against the sin and the folly of making this 
our supreme dependence. Tutors can give Latin, Greek, 
and philosophy, but God alone can bestow those phydcal 
and spiritual gifts which constitute the chief qualifications 
for the work of the ministry. It is a fact which must have 
struck every attentive observer, that of those who are em- 
ployed in the ministry of the word, whether in the Estab- 
hshed Church or out of it, very few are eminent in any 
way. The brightest flowers of humanity are not in great 
numbers laid upon the altar of the Lord. Many of those 
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who are engaged are of a common order of intellect, while, 
as in the firmament of heaven, only here and there a star 
of unusual brilliancy meets the eye and attracts the atten- 
tion by its magnitude and brightness. Let it not be said 
that God chooses the weak things of the world to con- 
found the mighty. This appertained to apostles, who, as 
they were clothed with the power of God by their gifts 
and miracles, could dispense with all other potency ; but 
this is not the case with us, who, without appropriate 
qualifications of native talent and education, can scarcely 
expect the blessing of God. 

IV. A revived state of the church would produce a min- 
istry such as that which has been described in the foregoing 
pages. In the natural order of things it would seem that 
the church cannot be revived without a previous revival of 
the ministry, and yet, as the ministry are the children of 
the church, they can hardly be expected to rise above the 
level of the community out of which they spring. There 
is a kind of average piety of almost every age and eveiy 
church, and our young men rarely come with more than 
this to our colleges; and, therefore, although we do not 
dispute the fact that little expectation can be indulged of 
an increased piety in the churches without an augmenta- 
tion of ministerial devotedness, yet, at the same time, the 
latter can almost as little be looked for without the for- 
mer. Revivals have sometimes begun with the people, 
who have drawn the ministry up to their own level. A 
lively church could not long endure a dull and lukewarm ' 
pastor, who, if he partook not of the prevailing excitement, 
would feel himself soon obliged to leave his situation. If, 
therefore, the ministry cannot revive themselves and each 
other, it were unspeakable mercy if they should reodve 
an impulse from the people. 
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Ab we have already seen, there are many things in the 
present age which are of a meet auspicious character, and 
which give it a lofty pre-eminence above some others that 
have preceded it. Who can witness its busy activity, its 
generous liberality, its exhausiless ingenuity, for the con- 
veruon of the world, without admiration and gratitude ? 
But, as we have before remarked, these are not all the 
elements of true piety, and it may be apprehended that in 
innumerable cases, these things are only the substitutes 
for the essential work of regeneration and sanctification. 
It may be feared that Satan is taking advantage of these 
matters to blind the judgment, and to delude the souls of 
many. Men of keen observation, who can penetrate the 
•surface, and see what lies below, are of opinion that under- 
neath this external covering of liberality and zeal there ties 
a want of vital godliness ; that much of what we see in cor 
multiplied public institutions, is but as the flowers which 
bloom in a shallow and sandy soil. They who are best 
acquainted with the state of our churches, express a doubt 
whether there is not a deplorable lack of that separation 
from the world, in its spirit and customs, which tiie 
Christian profession implies. While this is the case, 
the ministers who come out from such a state of things are 
likely to rise no higher than the source. Hence does it 
become our churches to conader the urgent necessity of 
their being elevated to a higher tone of piety, and of j<Mn- 
ing heartily in any efforts that are made to bring about so 
desirable a state of things. Even they who have them- 
selves drank deepest into the spirit of the world, will some- 
times lament the want of intenseness on the pairt of tiidr 
ministers ; but do they not remember that their own worldly- 
mm e<bies8 is exertmg an influence over then: pastor, and 
producing that very state of mind in him which is the si*- 
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ject of their remark and censure? He was perhaps a more 
holy and heavenly man when, young and flexible, he came 
to them from college, and was at first surprised and grieved 
to witness the prevalence of lukewarmness, but after striv- 
ing in vain to produce a better state of things among the 
members of his church, he was gradually drawn down to 
that low level from which he found it impracticable to 
raise them. Thus while we admit there is little hope of a 
revived church which does not rest on the previous revival 
of the mioistry, we are tempted almost to argue in a circle, 
9nd to say there is little hope of a revival of the ministry 
which does not rest on the previous revival of the church. 

Let us then, both ministers and churches, set about in 
good earnest the revival of religion. We act and react 
upon each other. We help or hinder one another. We 
both want more religion ; let the mmistry seek it for the 
sake of the people, and the people for the sake of the min- 
istry. If the ministers will not lead the people, let the 
people lead the ministers. If the blessing cannot descend 
from the pulpit to the pew, let it ascend from the pew to 
the pulpit. Let the church of the living God arise, put on 
her robe of righteousness, her garment of salvation, shake 
off the dust from her app^l, and shine forth in the beau- 
ties of holiness. We want a better church to make a bet- 
ter world ; and a better chmrch would most assuredly make 
a better world : and we also want a better ministry to 
make a better church ; but if we cannot have this order 
may we have the other, and find that a better church is 
making a better ministry. If the rain of heaven collect not. 
upon the hills to pour down its streams upon the valleys, 
may the dew of the valleys rise to revive and refresh the 
tops of the hills. 

y. We should as pastors of the churches look round our 
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rtttpeeUve ^oekif and $ee whai devoied youths of ardent piety 
a$ui competent abUitiee, we have in our circle, who are likely 
to be useful as ministers of Christ, and should call them out 
to the workp without waiting for the first impulse to com^from 
themselnes. A radical miBtake has been committed through 
our whole denomination, in supposing it is necessary in all 
cases for the desire after the sacred office to rise up first 
of ally and spontaneously, in the breast of the aspirant. In 
consequence of this, many haye thrust themselves forward 
who were altogether unfit for the work ; while many, as 
eminently qualified for it, haye been kept back by modesty. 
Does it not seem to be the work of the pastors and the 
churches to call out from among themselyes the most 
gifted and pious of their members for this object? Is not 
this the working out of the principle we haye abeady con> 
sidered, that the church is the conservator of an effective 
ministry ? Are not they the best judges of talent and other 
prerequisites ? Should this matter be left to the inflations 
of self-conceit, the promptings of vanity, or the impulses, 
it may be, of a sincere, but at the same tune of an unen- 
lightened zeal ? Nothing can be more erroneous than that 
this call of the church would be an officious intermeddling 
with the work of the Spirit in callmg the ministry ; for it 
may surely be conceived to be quite as rational a notion to 
suppose that the Spirit calls a person through the medium 
of the church and its pastor, as to imagine that the com- 
mission from above comes direct to the heart of the indi- 
vidual, especially as the church and the pastor, or at any 
rate the latter is usually applied to, as a judge of the can- 
didate's fitness for the work ; and thus, after all, the power 
and the right of pronouncing a judgment upon the alleged 
call of this Divine Agent, are vested with the pastor and 
the chureh. To affirm that an individual cannot be sup- 
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posed to have a veiy great fitness for the office unless bis 
love of souls has been strong enough to prompt him to 
desire the -work of the ministry, and that ho is not likely 
to be very earnest in it, if he be thus sent, instead of his 
gomg of his own accord, is assuming too much ; for in the 
plan here recommended, it is supposed that the individual 
who attracts the attention of the pastor is one who, in ad- 
dition to true piety and competent abilities, has manifested 
an active zeal in the way of doing good. It is only on such 
a one that his eye would light, or to whom he would ven- 
ture to make the suggestion. In all the official appointments 
recorded in the New Testament, from an apostle down to 
a deacon, the people were requested to look out for suitable 
men, and not to wait till they presented themselves. Let 
us then give our serious attention to this subject, and look 
out for the most pious, the most intelligent, and the most 
ardent of our young men, not forgetting at the same time to 
ascertain their physical qualifications of voice and energy. 
It is not studious youths only that will do for this work, 
mere book- worms who will devour knowledge and make 
no return ; but such as will unite a thirst for knowledge 
with an intense desire to employ every acquisition for sav- 
ing souls. We must be inquisitive after such; and if 
they are youths in the more respectable classes of society, 
young men that have known something of good society, 
and have acquired the manners and habits of gentlemen, 
that have had something to do with business, and have ac- 
quired such a proper degree of self-confidence as shall 
give them weight and influence of character, all the better. 
Low men, with coarse, vulgar manners, may by the power 
of great talents rise above their origin, and be of value, as 
diamonds uncut and unpolished; yet how much would 
the value of these spiritual diamonds be increased by the 
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lapidary's art : but when vulgarity is associated with slen- 
der talents, it is only as flint set in lead. There is nothing 
in gentlenumly manners that deteriorates piety ; though 
much, very much, that adds not only to the gracefulness, 
but to the usefulness, of the ministerial character. The 
graces, when baptized at the font of evangelical piety, ar- 
rayed in the robe of righteousness, and wearing the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, are useful handmaids to 
the Christian pastor, and procure favor for him in the 
solemn duties of his office. If we may judge from the 
specimens left on record in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul 
united the manners of a courtier with the fidelity of a 
prophet, and threw over the stem courage of a martyr 
the mantle of a gentle courteousness. What could be 
more polished, yet what more faithful, than his address to 
Festus and Agrippa ? and we can imagine that ev^n his 
denimciation against the high priest, who had commanded 
him to be smitten on the mouth, was all the more terrible 
because of the dignified severity with which it was uttered. 
Earnestness, then, is not incompatible with refinement, but 
is rendered more effective by it, and hence the importance 
of our sending our patrician youths to the sacred office. 

Occasionally we may find in our churches, some who 
are possessed of extraordinary talents for speaking and for 
active duty, who are too far advanced in manhood to go 
through a college curriculum, but who, notwithstanding, 
would make admirable preachers, and attain to considerable 
usefulness, as well as respectability. A man of natural 
genius, of strong intelligence, of eminent piety, and of pul- 
pit power, is not to be rejected because he has not passed 
through the schools. Those who remember William 
Thorp, and especially that giant in theological litera> 
ture, Andrew Fuller, will not deny that he who called 
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his apostles, not from the philosophers of Greece, nor 
* from the orators of Rome, nor the rabbis of Jerusalem, 
but from the fishermen of Galilee, may sometimes select a 
servant, eyen in our day, from those classes which have 
been debarred the privilege of a classical or a philosophi- 
cal education. Among the prophets of antiquity was 
Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa. These, however, are the 
exceptions, but not the rule. Even the bishops of our ec- 
clesiastical establishment are lowering their standard of 
qualifications as necessary in all cases for the ministerial 
functions, and are accommodating their system to the wants 
of the people by ordaining men to the sacred office whom 
their predecessors, an age or two back, would have im- 
questionably refused. We must not pretend to more fas- 
tidiousness than they, nor be horror-struck at the idea of 
introducing to the pastorate men who, though they are 
neither scholars nor philosophers, are likely to be power- 
ful and useful preachers of the gospel. A collegiate edu- 
cation must be our general rule, which it may be hoped 
we shall never abandon ; but it is a rule from which we 
must make exceptions in the case of those strong-minded, 
warm-hearted, earnest men, whose tough broad-sword, 
and their strength in wielding it, may do more execution 
thim many a weapon whose blade has received the highest 
polish that art can give it, and whose hilt sparkles with 
the richest diamonds. 

VI. This is a subject which demands the close and seri" 
0U8 attention of the ministry themselves. The whole present 
generation of our preachers, from the oldest to the youngest, 
must give their attention to this matter. We have known 
men of a past age, whose nam.es are dear, and whose mem- 
ory is fragrant, who to the last retained the ardor of their 
leal, and whose labors, like the flame of the volcaqd rising 
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from beneath the snow-coyered surface of the moimtaiii- 
iop, were carried on in association with their hoary hairs ; 
and some such, though they are yery few, still linger 
amongst us. Eren tfaey* and we who come next to them, 
and are verging on old age, must all do something more 
and something better than we have done for Christ and 
souls. Our sun is declining and our shadows lengthen on 
the plsSn, but the day's work is not done ; and instead of 
relaidng our diligence, we must work the harder because 
the time of woridng is nearly over. As long as we have 
strength to grasp the sickle, or light to bind a sheaf, let us 
work on. Hanrest-home will soon be here, and it is time 
enough for enjoyment when that arrives, and we shall meet 
the Master, and our fellow-servants. To us comes with 
solemn emphasis the admonition, *' "V^hatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might : for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, in the grave whither thou 
goest." For the sake of our younger brothers let us be 
diligent. They look upon us as patterns, and let us there- 
fore set them an example which shall come to them with 
the correctness of a good model, and the power of an 
ardent inspiration. Let there be no running from our post 
as if we were weary of our service, and panting for the 
oHum eum dignitaU, Let it be seen as if the earnestness 
of our minds imparted vigor to our bodies, kept off the 
infirmities of our declining years, and enabled us to renew 
our youth like the eagle's. It is a spectacle which the ad- 
nurer of military glory loves to witness, to behold the vet- 
eran soldier, on whose countenance the suns of innumerable 
campaigns, and the swords of his foes, have left their visi- 
ble marks, outstripping in courage, in feats of arms, and in 
swiftness of foot, all the younger warriors that fight at his 
side, and to see him rallying their fainting hearts by the 
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strength of his own. Veterans in the hosts of Emmanuel, 
see then your duty ! On you it devolves to train the young 
recruits, and form their character : let thengt feel that they 
are hy the side of heroes, and catch the inspiration of your 
heroism. Cast over them your shadow while you live, and 
they will then be anxious to find your mantle when your 
spirit has dropped it in her flight to the skies. Let them 
see you intent upon the conversion of sinners, given up to 
your work of saving souls ; and hear in your conversation 
how much your heart is set upon this work. Show theiQ« 
by the manner in which you are finishing your course, how 
they ought to begin and carry forward theirs. Correct 
their mistakes, elevate their aims, and inflame their zeal. 
Do all you can, by your private intercourse with them, to 
form their character aright for the service of the Lord. 
Talk to them modestly of your own success in the minis- 
try, and how you succeeded in this high and glorious 
achievement. What manner of men ought ye to be, by 
whom the ardor of others will be kindled or extinguished ? 
May God's grace be sufficient for you. 

But of what momentous consequence is it that our 
younger ministers and students should give to this subject 
its due attention. Tou have advantages which some who 
have gone before you never enjoyed, and which at times 
make them almost envy your privileges ; but if this be all 
you seek, if it be the best and the highest object you as- 
pire to, you have mistaken your way in going to the pul- 
pit, and had better, whatever of literature you may acquire, 
have drudged out life in one of the darkest of its recesses, 
or the humblest of its occupations, than to have entered 
the Christian ministry. Oh, what scenes attract your at- 
tention, and ought to engage your energies. There around 
you are inmiortal souk perishing in their sins, each one of 
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more value than the whole material uniTerse, each capable 
of being saved by your ministrations, or sure to acquire by 
them a deeper guilt and a heavier condemnation — there, in 
sight of your faith, is the Son of Qod, bleeding upon the 
cross for their redemption — ^there beneath you is the pit 
of hell, opening wide its mouth to receive them, if they 
die in unbelief — ^there above you is heaven, throwing back 
its everlasting portals to receive them, if they are saved — 
there before you is the bar of judgment, at which you 
must soon meet them, to account for your ministry in ref- 
erence to them — and there, beyond all, is eternity with 
its ever-rolling ages, which are to be spent by them and 
you in rapture or in woe. Is this true ? Is it fiction or is 
it fact ? If these thmgs are not so, you are found false 
witnesses for Christ, for they are the common topics and 
the first principles of your discourses ; but if they are all 
realities, then with what state of mind and heart should 
they.be handled? Begin your ministry, beloved young 
brothers, with a clear understanding of its nature, and a 
deep impression of its importance. Do you covet useful- 
ness ? Earnestness is essential to it. You cannot do good, 
at least in any extensive degree, without it. Listen to 
those who have gone before you ; their testimony is founded 
both upon experience and observation. All, all will unite 
in this exhortation, " Be in earnest ;" as well the very men 
who have had least, as those who have exhibited most, of 
this quality of character, and mode of action. Without 
this you cannot even be popular, to say nothing of useful- 
ness. The public will hear an earnest minister, and will 
not hear any other. You may call this, if you will, bad 
taste, and wonder they will not listen to your highly intel- 
lectual and philosophical discourses, and be ready in resent- 
ment to withdraw the elaborate preparations they so little.. 
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value, and retire from the pulpit. No matter whether they 
or you are wrong, this is the fact. He is an unwise trades- 
man, who, because he thinks the public taste is vicious, 
and ought to be corrected, will exhibit in his window, and 
place upon his shelves, no other goods than those the pub- 
lic will not buy. In this case the taste of the public may 
be wrong, and that of the tradesman right ; but in the case 
of preaching, if the people demand an earnest exhibition 
of gospel truth, and the ministry instead of this will give 
them nothing but dull, dry, abstract sermons, it is they 
who are right, and he is wrong ; they, better than he does, 
know not only what they want, but what he was appointed 
by God to furnish them. Do not then mistake, and deter- 
mine to try to be useful in some other way than that which 
the God of nature and of grace has determined upon. Do 
not resolve to try the experiment of opening a new road 
to usefulness for yourself ; another way than that which 
apostles, martyi's, and reformers have trod, and which the 
ministers and missionaries of every age and every country 
have found to be' the power of God imto salvation, even 
the doctrine of the cross ; a way which you may deem more 
befitting the talents of a scholar, and an age of philosophy. 
You will inevitably go wrong if you do, and close your 
career lamenting your folly, and confessing that your min- 
isterial life has been a lost adventure ; a melancholy con- 
fession, and one that is not unfrequently made. God gives 
to no man in any department of action more than one life, 
and affords to none an opportunity to live through another 
term of existence, and to profit by his own experience ; 
but he gives abundant opportunity to avail ourselves of the 
knowledge gained by trial, as it goes on, and by extensive 
observation. You have known enough, and seen enough 
already of what will do, and what will not do, to answer 

12 
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the ends of your ofiSce, and save souls. You hare only 
to look back, and to look around, to find evidence to guide 
you. You cannot mistake your means easily, if you do not 
mistake your object. Settle with yourselves what is the 
latter — that it is to save sinners by leading them to repent 
of sin, to believe on Christ, and to lead a holy life ; and 
then you can scarcely fail to perceive that this never has 
been accomplished, and ordinarily never can be, but by 
beseeching them and praying them, in Christ's stead, to 
be reconciled to God. 

We who are growing gray in the service of Christ, feel 
somewhat anxious about those who are to succeed us. We 
see with gratitude and wonder what God has wrought by 
us ; and we know how, as instruments, we have done this 
thing. We see how souls have been converted, churches 
have risen up, and believers have lived and died in the 
faith, and know full well that it was under the testimony 
of the gospel, plainly but energetically stated. In looking 
back we often feel regret that the activities of the age have 
taken from us the opportunity to make greater attain- 
ments in elegant literature and general knowledge, but 
none that we have made the great theme of Christ cruci- 
fied the subject of our ministry, and the salvation of souls 
the object of our lives. We feel amidst the gathering 
shadows of evening, a calm and sweet satisfaction that in 
this we have made a right choice ; mingled at the same 
time with a profound humiliation that we have not followed 
it with more intensity of devotion. We see many things > 
in the review of the past that we would alter, but we 
would make no alteration in these matters ; much that we 
could improve, but otdy in the manner by which we could 
more successfully accomplish this object: and if it were 
permitted us to live over again our e^stence> or, to speak 
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more correctly, to spend another term, and set out afresh, 
it would be our high resolve to get more of what the men 
of science and literature admire, but only to enable us 
to preach with greater power the doctrine of the cross, 
and to be better qualified to seek with more ardor, and 
better hopes of success, the end of our ministry. Hie love 
of applause, and we have all too much of it, is, we hope, 
dying in our hearts, or at any rate appears to be more and 
more worthless in its object, and the approval of the great 
Master more and more intensely desired. Whether we 
look back upon the past, or consider the complexion of our 
feelings for the present, or look at the prospects and an- 
ticipate the disclosures of the future, we know of no argu- 
ments cogent enough, no language sufficiently expressive, 
by which to enforce upon our younger brethren in the 
ministry, and in reference to the purpose of their lives, the 
important admonition, Bb in barnbst. 

YII. Considerable care and caution are requisite, much 
more than has been exercised hitherto, in the introduction 
and reception of young men to our colleges. Incompetent 
ministers are the burden, as inconsistent ones have been 
the dishonor, of every section of the church, and the hind- 
rance of the progress of the gospel in the world. In hear- 
ing many of them, one is ready to wonder how it ever 
entered into their hearts to conceive they had been called of 
God to a work for which they seemed to possess scarcely 
a single quaUfication beyond their piety ; and the wonder 
is doubled to account for it that any minister could recom- 
mend them, or any committee receive them : without in- 
tellect, without heart, and equally without voice, they 
seem sent into the ministry only to keep out others more 
competent for the work. How many have been permitted 
to escape from the pursuits of business, in which they 
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might have done well, to endure the greatest pri¥i^ioB8» 
and submit to the most humiliating mortifications^ in an 
office for the functions of which they were deplorably un- 
fit. How many of them have passed through life in the 
misery of being amidst a discontented people, or in wan- 
dering from place to place without remaining with any 
church long. Such cases have been found in every age 
and in every denomination, but they were never so numer- 
ous as they are now. A spirit of fastidiousness has crept 
over the churches, and of unsettledness over tiieir past<»8. 
How great then is the respcoisibility of recommending a 
young man to enter the ministry. It is an act drawing 
after it consequences of a most momentous nature, and 
should never be done without the utmost care and caution. 
It would be well if ministers would call in others to bear 
the burden with them, and to share the responsilnlity. It 
may in some cases expose a pastor to some risk of giving* 
offence, if hi the exercise of his fidelity he should discourage 
the aspirations of an unsuitable candidate; an evil from. 
which he would be sheltered, at least in part, by referring 
the case to the consideration of two or three of the breth- 
ren in the vicinity. It is not, however, the pastor only who 
should be cautioned about recommending candidates, but 
the committees of our colleges should be no less careful 
about receiving them. It is extremely difficult by a first 
examination, or even by a probationary term, to judge of 
eligibility and fitness: as great excellence in some cases 
Hes hidden imder a very imcouth and unpromising exterior, 
and in others is very slow to develop itself; while, on the 
contrary, in a different class, a showy exterior, over a shal- 
low substratum, is so deceptive, that not only months, but 
even years must roll on, before the necessary qualifications 
can be determined upon. A false delicacy, however, has 
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sometimes led all om* committees to retain young men in 
the college of whose unfitness there remained no question, 
rather than put them and their friends to the pain of recom- 
mending them to discontinue their studies and return to 
trade. It should be recollected, that to cany on the edu- 
cation of those of whom there is no rational probability 
that they will ever attain to usefulness of any kind, either 
as authors, tutors, or preachers, is on the part of the com- 
mittee a betrayal of their trust, and a malversation of the 
funds intrusted to their care. Let there be then a far 
greater degree of care and discrimination exercised in the 
initiative by our pastors than there has been : ten earnest 
men are better, and will do more for us, than a himdred 
incompetent ones. It would be better that many of the 
churches should remain longer without a pastor, than gain 
an unsuitable one ; just as it is a far more endurable evil 
for a man who wishes for connubial felicity to endure the 
privations of celibacy any length of time, than to hurry 
from those into the* miseries of an unhappy marriage. We 
must be more careful in the selection, the reception, and 
the retention of our students, than we have been. Since 
it is so difficult to find an egress for those who are once 
in, it is highly incumbent upon us to watch with greater 
vigilance the door of entrance. 

VIII. T?iere is no class of men to whom we can look so 
naturally or vnth so much entreaty for their aid in furrdsh- 
ing us vnth devoted ministers, as our tutors. If the college 
be the mould in which the preacher and pastor are cast, 
the tutor is the man who shapes the mould, and pours 
into it the metal. How much then depends upon these 
beloved and honored brethren. What a trust is reposed 
with them, how solemn, how awful, how responsible ! If 
it be a momentous thing for a pastor to have the care of 
a single church, bow much more so, for a tutor to have 
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the oaie of twenty or thirty youthful minds, each of whicb 
b looking forward to the pastorate; and to have these 
replaced bj others every five years ! Such an occupation 
» enough to make the stoutest heart to tremble under sn 
oppressive sense of its respcHisibilities. The strength of 
our churches lies in our ministry ; of our ministry in om 
colleges ; and of our colleges in our tutors. There is noth- 
ing about which we ought to be more anxious than about 
this part of our system. Happily, to whatever department 
of ministerial education we look, whether to the philologi- 
cal, mathematical, or philosophical ; whether to hermeneu- 
tical or dogmatical theology, we find in onr various 
academic institutions, professors of whom we need not be, 
and are not ashamed. If we need improvement anywhere, 
it is in the homiletical and pastoral. We can scarcely 
wonder that, in such an age as this, our professors should 
be anxious to push forward their alumni as fjor as possible 
into the regions of literature and science ; or that they 
should feel a solicitude, now that the London University 
gives an opportunity to N<»iconformi8t8 for obtaining 
academic degrees and honors, to gire full proof of their 
official assiduity in the distinctions won by their students 
in these laudable contests for scholastic fame ; but at the 
same time it is well for them to remember that while these 
things are not neglected, one popular, earnest, and suc- 
cessful preacher will bring more real credit to their college, 
and give it more favor with the public, than a dozen 
Bachelors of Arts, and half-a-dozen Masters to boot. The 
occasional exhibition, and it can be but occasional, of the 
titular letters affixed to a man's name, will not often ex- 
cite the inquiry, " Where was he educated ?" but the con- 
stant exhibition and effect of his preaching powers will be 
a public and permanent recommendation of the institution 
where such a character was formed. It is true that natural 
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preaching talents will grow in almost any soil, and under 
almost any culture ; but it may still be earned to a higher 
degree of perfection in one place, and by one hand, than 
another. There is also such a thing as colleges gaining 
an identifying character, one for turning out better scholars, 
a second for giving more philosophy, and a third for carry- 
ing on a better theological training ; but that in the long 
run will be the most useful, and deservedly tlie most popu- 
lar, which succeeds in sending forth the greatest number 
of earnest and successful preachers. 

All earnestness has a tinge of enthusiasm about it, and 
as no man can kindle enthusiasm in the soul of another 
who has none of this mental fire in himself, our tutors 
should have some fire, though with judgment enough to 
keep it in its proper place, and to do its proper work : and 
however enthusiastic they may be for classical, scientific, 
and philosophical studies, let them concentrate their ener- 
gies, their aims, and their hopes in the formation of the 
popular, powerful, and useful preacher. They who know 
how much there is to do with many young men that enter 
our seats of learning, and how much of necessity the time 
and attention must be divided among the various objects 
of study, will confess that it is no easy matter to give that 
prominence to homiletics which their supreme importance 
demands. But, notwithstanding this, opportunities will 
continually present themselves to an anxious and observant 
professor for inculcating upon his students that all he is 
teaching them will be useless, if they do not make it sub- 
servient to their great business in preaching the gospel 
and converting sinners. But it is of especial importance 
that our tutors should be much upon the alert when the 
students begin to preach, that these young men in their first 
pulpit labors should select the true subject of all preaching, 
pursue it by the right course, and seek it with due vigor. 
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What a student is in his first essays at pulpit effect^ that 
he is likely to be through life ; and if there be no earnest- 
ness then, there is likely to be little afterwards. It happens 
that as all excellencies rarely combine in one man, maaj 
of our professors, though so highly gifted as regards tal- 
ent and acquirement, are not all of them distinguished as 
preachers, and therefore can present in themselves no living 
models of what pulpit power, as to manner, really is. 
StiD, they who cannot illustrate it by example, can teach 
it by precept. May they see the importance of the subject, 
and labor to the utmost to inculcate it upon the youth 
that are looking up to them for instruction, and labor to 
the utmost to kindle in their breast the ardor of a pulpit 
enthusiasm ! 

We can easily imagine with what delight they must 
sometimes witness the advance in extensive and accurate 
scholarship, in analytical power, in logical acuteness, in 
metaphjrsical subtlety ; and in some rare cases may felicitate 
themselves on such results of their labor, though they can 
foresee they will never be associated with pulpit efficiency 
— ^but, as a general rule, nothing should gratify, much less 
satisfy them, with reference to their students, shorty of 
adaptation for popular eflfect. The demand preferred by 
our country upon the military schools is, " Give us sol- 
diers ;" upon our medical colleges, " Give us skilful sur- 
geons and physicians ;" upon our Inns of Court, " Give us 
lawyers." The cry sent up to our colleges is, " Give us 
powerful preachers, devoted pastors," — ^nor will it do to 
meet this demand, any more than it would the others, by 
replying, " We will send you Bachelors and Masters of 
Arts." Much less will it do to send men who will feed 
the churches with the dry and sapless verbal exegesis of 
German theology, instead of the sweet and succulent ex- 
positions of our ScoTTs, our Henrys, our Wabdlaws, and 
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our Barneses. Ministers may study the profoundest criti* 
cisms for their own improvement, and carry on a course of 
exegetic exposition in the pulpit; but it must be of a 
character that shall combine impression with instruction ; 
and let our tutors aim to train preachers, who shall make 
their sermons expository, their expositions sermonic, and 
both instinct with life, and essentially popular. Let them 
with the men they send into our churches, give us as much 
as they can of everything which can polish the taste, inform 
or even adorn the intellect, and give weight and influence 
to the character in general society — the more of all this the 
better; but let them never forget that what is always 
wanted for the momentous subject of religion, and what is 
especially wanted in these times of intense earnestness, is a 
race of ministers as earnest as the times in which they live. 
May God help them to train such ministers for us ! 

IX. If it be the duty of the churches to call out a min- 
istry, it mtist of course he no less their duty to provide the 
means for the education of those who compose it. Among 
all the objects of Christian benevolence, there is not one 
which has a prior or a stronger claim than our collegiate 
institutions, and yet it is too true that they are the last 
whose demands are properly regarded. Among Protestant 
Dissenters especially, the main pivot of their whole system 
is their ministry ; upon this everything, under God, must 
turn. As this is strong, everything else amongst us will 
be strong ; and as this is weak, everything else will be 
weak. The springs which supply the reservoirs of our 
evangelizing societies, both at home and abroad, are to be 
traced back to our colleges ; "and yet, the churches do not 
yet seem, if we may judge from their conduct, to be duly 
aware of this fact. They are not however to be considr 
ered as eleemosynary institutions, where a race of literary 
paupers are sustained by the alms of the affluent ; for it is 
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becoming increasiiigly the practice for our students to pay 
for their own board ; but beyond this, we have the invalu- 
able services of our professors to reward, and many other 
expenses to defray. This must be borne by the chunshes, 
in all cases where there is no vested property, or where it 
is not adequate to the support of the institution. Ebw can 
property be better applied ? What expenditure produces 
a quicker or more abundant return ? A good education for 
our ministry is cheaply obtained at any price ; and eveiy 
shilling we expend in this way tells at once, and before our 
eyes, upon the object for wUch it is intended. And yet, 
strange to say, there is no object for which we find it more 
diffictdt to obtain a regular and adequate supply of means. 
Foreign and home missions have an annual collection from 
almost every church in our denomination, and yet how few 
are there of these churches who grant an annual collection 
for any college, and what multitudes who never grant a 
collection at all ! The platform is the stage of modem 
activity, but our colleges can make no exhibition there ; we 
can employ no succession of orators to advocate our cause 
by speeches in support of resolutions ; can exhibit no for- 
^gners ; can produce no excitement by tales of horror, of 
pathos, or of adventure ; yet where would be the platform, 
but for the pulpit, and what is the pulpit without the col- 
lege ? We ought not, it is true, to do less for our other 
organizations, but we ought to do far more for our educa- 
tional system. We must bestir ourselves, and not allow 
this, on which everything depends, to fall into the rear 
and to pass into the shadow of one or two deservedly pop- 
ular societies. If a larger part of the zeal manifested in 
arguing for our voluntary principle were employed in a 
more liberal support of our denominational institutions, 
they wotdd be in a far better state than they now are. 
With all our ardor in tiie cause of Nonconformity, it is 
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easier to raise large funds for other objects of benevolence 
than for this. The London Missionary Society, which is 
chiefly supported by the Congregational body, has an in- 
come of nearly eighty thousand pounds a year, while that 
same body does not raise, by voluntary contributions, more, 
perhaps, than eight or nine thousand for our seats of learn- 
ing ; and even this is not so economically expended as it 
might be by a consolidation of our colleges. It .is high 
time this whole system were looked into. 

It is, however, somewhat cheering to know that t2us 
subject is beginning to be understood by our churches, and 
a more just appreciation to be made by the intelligence of 
the age of the value of an educated ministry ; and as a 
natural consequence there is springing up a more general 
disposition to support the expense which it incurs. Many 
instances have occurred of late of the owners of property 
apportioning a l^ge share of it either in the way of found- 
ing colleges or establishing scholarships for the education 
of young men for the ministry. An individual who founds 
one of these scholarships may, if he give his property at 
at the age of thirty-five, and should live to be seventy, have 
six or seven ministers preaching the gospel at the same 
time, who were educated by his means ; and when he has 
reached his heavenly home, may welcome to glory through 
a long succession of ages the souls that were saved by the 
labors of those ministei's for whose educatiim he had set 
apart his property. How laudable and how noble an ob- 
ject of honorable ambition does such a proposal present to 
those who have at once the wish and the means to do good. 
Let the churches collectively, and their wealthy members 
individually, well consider, then, the obligation, which is laid 
upon them to provide all that may be necessary to insure 
the education of a ministry adapted to the circumstances 
of this extraordinary age. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ON THB NECESSITY OF DIVINE INFLUENCE FOR AN 

EFFICIENT MINISTRY. 

• 

This work would be essentiAlly defective in the estima- 
tion both of its author and its readers, if, after so much has 
been advanced about instrumentality, nothing were to be 
said about the agency which is necessary to render it effect- 
ual for the accomplishment of its object. In all Divine 
operations, whether in the world of nature or of grace, 
God employs a chain of dependent means for the working 
out of his purposes and plans; but though dependent, 
they are appropriate. In acknowledging, as we must do, 
the adaptation of these means to the production of the 
intended result, we do homage to his wisdom ; while in 
confessing their dependence for efficiency upon Ms blessing, 
we do no less homage to his power and grs/dt. There is 
no analogy which we can borrow from the world of nature 
that can satisfactorily illustrate the operation of Divine 
grace on the human mind. We know very well that 
second causes in the material universe depend for their 
efficiency upon Divine influence ; but it is an influence* of 
a totally different kind, and exerted altogether in a differ- 
ent manner from that of which we now write ; and we are 
very little aided in our perceptions of the nature of the 
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Spirit's operation upon tbe human mind, by anything we 
observe in the world of vegetable or animal life. There 
are two aspects in which man is to be viewed in relation to 
the means employed for his salvation, as both a rational 
and a sinful creature ; or as a rational cresiture whose rea- 
son is under the dominion of sin : consequently, whatever 
method be adopted for his salvation, he must be dealt with 
in both these views of his condition. His fallen state as a 
dnner has not bereft him of his reason, will, and responsi- 
bility ; but his reason and will alone will never lift him out 
of his condition as a fallen sinner. He cannot be dealt 
with otherwise than he is, and as a i-atipnal creature he 
must be treated as siich, and not as a brute or a block. 
His intellect must be appealed to by argument^ and his 
heart by motives. Now it will be seen that in the means 
of grace, and especially in preaching, there is a provision 
for all this. Here is truth to be presented to the intellect, 
truth which represents the whole state of the case between 
God and the sinner, the nature and obligations of the 
moral law, the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the weight of the 
tremendous penalty of the violated precept, the wonderful 
love of God in the provision he has made for the salvation 
of the sinner, with the eternal results of misery or bliss 
which follow upon faith and unbelief. In all this, there is 
something in its own nature adapted to engage the atten- 
tion and to interest the heart of the sinner. It is not only 
the truth, but just the truth that suits his condition. 
In addition to this, there is in preaching the adaptation of 
the manner as well as the matter to his circumstances, 
the tendency of the living voice, and ministerial solicitude, 
and earnest elocution, to engage the intellect and impress 
the heart. It will follow, of course, that earnestness is a 
part of this well-adapted system of means, and the more 
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aarnost a man is, the more likely, so far as meaaa go, is 
he to do good ; for if it be the matter which God Messes 
to change the heart, it b also the manner which he blesses 
to fix the attention preparatory to this change : there is as 
obrions an adaptation in the latter as in the former. How 
comes it to pass that there is greater efficiency usually at- 
tendant upon hearing the word, than there is upon readii^ 
it ? Just because there is a greater adaptation to fix at- 
tention and to impress the heart ; and by the same rule 
we argae there is more adaptation to do this in one man's 
manner, than in that of another. Hence we see that those 
preachers are the most successful, whom, independently of 
a Divine power, we might expect to be so. Tliis does not 
disprove the necessity of a Divine influence, but only 
shows what order of instrumentality it is that the Divine 
Spirit usually employs, and consequently what instrum^i- 
tality we should select. As God does not usually bless 
ignorance, or dullness, or obscurity, or feebleness, we should 
avoid these ; and to look for great results from them, is 
to expect not only what Gkni has not promised, but what 
he very rarely bestows without having promised it. Thus 
God deals with us as rational creatures, by presenting to 
us that truth, and requiring us to understand and belieTe 
it, the reception of which into the heart changes the whole 
character and conduct. 

But then there is in the heart of man, not only an in- 
diflference, but an opposition to this truth ; both a disr^h 
for, and a dislike to it. '' The carnal mind is enmity s^ainst 
God, and is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be." The heart so blinds the judgment, that '^ the nat- 
ural man discemeth not the things of the Spirit of God^ 
neither indeed can he know them, because they are spir- 
itually discerned." Therefore, howevei* the attention may 
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be gained by the manner, and gained it must be in order to 
conversion, yet the heart is still opposed to the truth; 
hence the need of the Spirit's influence to subdue this re- 
sistance of the heart to truth itself. Now here it will be 
perceived is the concurrence of the truth and the Spirit in 
conversion — conversion is the sinner being brought to 
Imow and love the objects presented in the truth — 
therefore the truth must be presented to the intellect in 
order that it might be thus known and loved ; but then it 
never will be so loved, however theoretically understood, 
till the Spirit takes away the disrelish for it which is in 
the heart. Without the truth, there is nothing to engage 
the attention and employ the intellect of man, as a rational 
being; without the Spirit, there is no inclination of the 
heart, when the truth is so presented. If a certain quality 
of an object be the ground of dislike to it, an increasing 
knowledge of the object and of this quality cannot in the 
nature of things subdue our hostility; the taste must be 
changed ere the object can be relished. It is precisely 
thus with the sinner and the truth ; he dislikes the gospel 
for its holiness, and no increase of light will vanquish en- 
mity. Consequently, whatever be the earnestness of the 
preacher's manner, or whatever be the clearness of his 
matter, no saving result will follow, unless the Spirit give 
his blessing. Yet preaching is as necessary as if aU were 
done by this alone, without the Spirit, because it is by this 
order of means that the Spirit works in the conversion of 
sinners. And since it b by appropriate means that he 
accomplishes his purposes, there is nothing in this doctrine 
to discourage exeiiion. There are means which carry in 
themselves the rational hope, if not promise, of success. 
God will not accept the lame for sacrifice, nor send down 
the signs of his approval on the service which involves no 
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real effort of heart or mind in bis cause. No : the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit comes not as a bounty upon indo- 
lence, but as a stimulus to exertion. Its office is not to 
give the human faculties a license to slumber, but to sup- 
ply them with motives to watchfulness. Its descent upon 
the church b not as the creeping torpor which betokens 
disease, but as an element of activity bespeaking moral and 
spiritual health. Thb blessed influence is unquestionably 
sovereign in the dispensation of it. God g^veth it in such 
measures, on such occasions, and to such mstruments, as 
it seemeth good unto him. He that directeth the course of 
the clouds, and causeth them to drop their treasures where 
and when he pleaseth, makes the dew of his grace, and 
the rain of his Spirit, to fall according to the counsel of 
his own will. There is no such necessary connection be- 
tween the exhibition of the truth and the converaon of the 
soul as there is between the application of fire and the 
combustion of inflammable matter. The apostle says, 
*' Who then is Paul, and who is ApoUos, but ministers by 
whom ye believed, even as God gave to every man ? I have 
planted, ApoUos watered, but God gave the increase. 
So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth ; but God that giveth the increase." 1 Cor. 
iii. 5, 8. One should think it impossible to mistake the 
meaning of this language, or to doubt whether special 
Divine influence be necessary for the conversion of the 
soul, or whether the communication of it be a prerogative 
of Divine sovereignty. 

Still there is every ground to expect the influence we 
need. It is our privilege to live under the dispensation of 
the Spirit, as well as under that of the Messiah. The 
former of these follows the latter : or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly speaking, they are identical; the covenant estab- 
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lished in Christ's blood is the economy of the Spirit. 
The ministry of reconciliation is the ministry of the Spirit. 
We do not mean to assert that this Divine influence is con- 
fined to the Christian economy, for since the beginning of 
time hath no soul been converted or sanctified but by this 
heavenly power * but the communications before the com- 
ing of Christ were limited, partial, and scanty, compared 
with what they have been since : they constituted not the 
shower, but only the drops which precede it. Hence the 
language of the evangelist, " This spake ye of the Spirit, 
which they that believe on him should receive : for the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given ; because that Jesus was not 
yet glorified." John vii. 39. This idea, that we are under 
the Spirit's economy, should enlarge our expectation of the 
richest communication of this invaluable and essential 
blessing. The view we have given of Divine sovereignty 
is not intended,^ nor, when rightly understood, is it even 
calculated, to discourage hope, but simply to teach depend- 
ence. While God reserves to himself the right of be- 
stowment, and acts upon his own rules of communication, 
he warrants and invites the most expansive requests, and 
the largest anticipations. Since he has promised to give 
the boon in answer to the prayer of faith, it would seem 
to be our own fault that we have it not in more abounding 
measure. The very recollection of our privilege, as placed 
under such an economy, might seem to be enough to call 
ibrth our prayers, and to awaken our expectations. In- 
stead of being surprised that we receive so much of this 
Divine p(5wer on our ministry at any time, even the most 
successful periods of our history, we should be surprised 
that we receive so little, and inquire after the cause of ob- 
struction. In a country like Egypt, where rain seldom 
falls, the shower is the exception, and a dry atmosphere 
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the g^eral rale; but in our variable climate, the long 
drought is the raritj, and the frequent shower is the com- 
mon occurrence. The husbandman ploughs and sows in 
this land, with his expectant eyes upon the heavens, and 
feels disappointed if the fertilizing rain is withheld. So 
should it be with us, in reference to the shower of God's 
gnce. We are not under the dry and arid atmosphere of 
the Levitacal economy, but we enjoy the privilege of the 
cloud-dropping, rain-falling dispensation of the Spirit ; and 
with us the question should be, Why have we not more of 
this Divine influoice? what has provoked the Lord to 
withhold from us the genial influences of hb grace ? In- 
stead of being at any time astonished that our ministry is 
so much blessed, we should inquire why it is not always 
so. When we consider what is said, that God "willeth 
not the death of a sinner, but would rather that he should 
repent and turn from his wickedness and live ;" when we 
recollect what he has done for the salvation of sinners; 
when we add to this, that the gospel is his own truth, and 
preaching his own institution ; we are sometimes ready to 
wonder that he does not pour out that influence which is 
necessary to give effect to the purposes of his own benevo- 
lence, and almost to inquire, '' What does the Lord now 
wait for ?" In answer to this it might be replied, " He 
waits for the earnest labors of his ministers, the faith of his 
church, and the believing prayers of both.'' 

It is quite perceptible that the necessity of Divine influ- 
ence is rather a dogma of faith than a principle of prac- 
tice, both with ministers and their flocks. Did the people 
really believe it, were it matter of inwrought conviction, 
and were there the least seriousness of spirit in their re- 
ligion, how much less dependence would there be upon 
mea, how much less said abrut talent, how much less 
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homage paid to genius and eloquence, and how much 
more looking up to God by intense and persevering sup- 
plication. Recollecting that God works by means, and by 
means adapted to promote the end, there woidd be no 
danger of sinking into an enthusiastic and irrational neglect 
of these, while on the contrary there would be more con- 
stant and serious attendance upon them. The knowledge 
that preaching, and especially earnest preaching, is the 
Spirit's instrumentality, would -lead men to seek that very 
instrumentality, in order that they might have the blessing. 
How highly would it exalt the minister to consider him as 
the Spirit's instrument, and how important would it make 
the sermon to view it as God's means to bless the soul. 
It is immeasurably to sink both, to view them apart from 
God's agency ; it is to cease to view the preacher as an 
ambassador for Christ, and instead of this, to listen to him 
only as the lecturer on religion. With what sacred awe 
would he be heard, and with what fervent prayer, too, by 
those who viewed him as the appointed medium of that 
influence, which, if it be received, would illuminate, renew, 
and sanctify the soul ? 

But if it be incumbent on the people to remember the 
dependence of means upon the Divine blessing, how much 
more is it the duty of ministers themselves. It is an 
article of our creed, it is often the subject of our sermons, 
and it is acknowledged in our prayers ; but after all, is 
our conviction of dependence upon the Spirit so deep, so 
practical, and so constant, as to prevent us from attempt- 
ing anything in our own strength, and to impel us to be 
strong only in the Lord, and in the power of his might ? 
Do we conduct the pursuits of the study, as well as regru- 
late the prayers of the closet, by this conviction ? Do we 
with childlike simplicity, and in the very spirit we inculcate 
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upon our hearen in reference to tbdr own personal fli^m- 
lion, habitually give ourselyes up to the guidance and 
blessing of this Divine agent? Do we look up for 
wisdom to gpiide us in the aelection of our texts -and 
the composition of our sermons? Do the eye and the 
heart go up to heaven, as we think and write for the 
people ? Do we go to our pulpit in a praying frame, as 
well as in a preaching frame— praying even whUe we 
preach, for our people as well as for ourselves ? Do we 
thus clothe ourselves with Omnipotence, and go forth as 
with the Lord ever before us. Do we recollect that from 
all that crowd of immortal souls before us, we shall gather 
nothing but human praise or censure, except the Lord be 
with us ; that not one dark mind vrill be illumined, not 
one hard heart softened, not one inquiring soul directed, 
not one wounded spirit healed, not one uneasy consci^ice 
appeased, unless God the Spirit do it? Do we really 
want to accomplish these objects, or merely to deliver a 
sermon that shall please the people, and gratify our own 
vanity ? If the former, how entire, how c<»ifident, how 
believing, should be our sense of dependence upon some- 
thing far higher than the best and most appropriate instru- 
mentality! Such a feeling of dependence would cramp 
none of the energies of our soul, would stunt none of our 
powers, quench none of our fire, repress none of our in- 
tensity of manner. So far from this, we should derive 
from it unspeakable advantage in addressing our heai*ers ; 
a seriousness, tenderness, and majesty would pervade our 
discourses, beyond what the greatest unassisted talent 
could command ; a something superhuman would rest upon 
us, a Divine glory would irradiate us, and we should speak 
in power and demonstration of the Spirit. ''Possessed 
of this celestial unction, we should be under no temptation 
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to neglect a plain gospel, in quest of amusing speculations 
and unprofitable novelties ; the most ordinary topics would 
open themselves with a freshness and interest, as though 
we had never considered them before ; and the things of 
the Spirit would display their inexhaustible variety and 
depth. We shall pierce the invisible world, we shall look, 
so to speak, into eternity, and present the very essence of 
religion, while too many preachers, for want of sphitual 
discernment, rest satisfied with the surface and the shell. 
We shall not allow ourselves to throw one grain of incense 
on the altar of vanity, and shall forget ourselves so com- 
pletely as to convince our hearers we do so ; and, dis- 
placing everything else from the attention, leave nothing 
to be felt or thought of but the majesty of truth and the 
realities of eternity."* The preacher who cherishes such a 
frame of mind will appear with a radiance not less dazzling 
perhaps than that of genins, but far more sacred, heavenly, 
and divine ; and when carried to his highest pitch of ear- 
nestness and dependence, seems almost to reach that 
sublime symbol of the Apocalypse, of the angel standing 
in the sun. 

" But this kind goeth not forth but by fasting and prayer." 
A deep, practical conviction of the need of the Spirit, would 
make us men of prayer, would send us much to our closets, 
and keep us there. Here perhaps is the cause why we 
have not more success in our ministry, and are not more fre- 
quently and more heartily gladdened by the conversion of 
souls to God : we seek to be men of the pulpit merely, and 
are not sufficiently men of the closet. It is a mystery in 
God's moral government that he should make the commu- 
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nicatioii of his grace for the salration of sinners depend^it 
in any degree upon the prayers of others : yet he does so, 
and we know it : and yet knowing it, how little have we 
been affected by it and stirred up to prayer on this ac- 
count. We have uttered our complaints of the fnutlessness 
of our ministry long enough before one another ; but, as 
the Bishop of Caloutta says in his introduction to the 
" Reformed Pastor/' *' One day spent in fasting and prayer 
to God is worth a thousand days of complaint and lamenta- 
tion before men." The author of this work can assure his 
brethren that it is not with any disposition to accuse them, 
and exalt or exculpate himself, that he writes thus. He 
takes his full share of blame in the deficiency of a spirit of 
fervent prayer, and his full share of humiliation too, on 
that account. The activities of the age, which require us 
to be so much in public, may furnish some mitigation of 
blame, if not an excuse, for the too little time spent in the 
fervor of private prayer. Devotion is damped by business. 
Still, even with this palliation, we are verily guilty, for we 
do not pray as if we believed we were sent to save souls 
from death and could not be successful in a single instance 
without the grace of God. Who of us can read the dia- 
ries of such men as Doddridge, and Braikebd, and Paysok, 
and Marttn, and very many others, and not stand re- 
proved for our lamentable deficiency in the exercise of 
prayer ? Perhaps in modem times there was never so much 
of social prayer, and never less of private. We introduce 
all our business transactions with prayer, and too often in a 
kind of business spirit, and with a sad want of »ncerity, 
seriousness, and deep devotion ; so that the very frequency 
and want of r^erence with which we engage in these ex- 
ercises of devotion, tend to diminish the spirit of prayer. 
Nothing is more to be dreaded than a depression of the 
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spirit oi devotion, and nothing more intensely to be desired, 
than its elevation. A praying ministry must be an earnest 
one, and an earnest ministry a praying one. Let us then 
feel ourselves called upon by all the circumstances of the 
times, to abound more and more in fervent supplications. 
Let us, if we can in no other way command more time for 
prayer, take it from study or from sleep. We have neither 
right nor reason to expect the Spirit, if we do not ask for 
his grracious influence, and without him we can do nothing. 
Let us take care lest a bustling activity, and the endless 
multiplication of societies, should supplant, instead of call- 
ing forth, as they ought to do, a feeling of intense devo- 
tion. We never more needed prayer, we were never in 
more danger of neglecting it. There is plausibility in the 
excuse that we had better abridge the time of praying 
than the time of acting. But it will be found in the end 
that doings carried on at the sacrifice of prayer, will end in 
confusion and vanity. A public spirit, even in the cause 
of religion, however prevalent or energetic, if it be not 
maintained in a feeling of dependence upon God, will be 
regarded by him as the image of jealousy in the temple, 
which maketh jealous. Our sermons are the power of men, 
or perhaps we might say, their weakness ; but our prayers 
are in a modified sense the power of God. Let us not 
slacken in preaching, but let us quicken in devotion ; let 
us not quench a ray of intellect, but let us add to it the 
warmth of devotion ; let us labor as if the salvation of souls 
depended upon our own unaided energies, and then let us 
feel as did the apostle when he said, '* though I be noth- 
ing." The eternal destinies of our hearers hang not only 
upon our sermons, but upon our prayers ; we carry out 
the purposes of our mission, not only in the pulpit, but in 
the closet ; and may never expect to be successful minis- 
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ten of the New Covenant, but by this two-fold importu- 
nity of first beseeching sinners to be reconciled to God, and 
then beseeching God to pour out his Spirit upon them : 
thus we honor his wisdom in the use of the means he has 
appointed, and then his power by confessing our depend- 
ence upon his grace. 

Baxter concludes his " Reformed Pastor," with an ex- 
pression of his confidence in the usefulness of the book he 
had written, which it would be unwarrantable and ridiculous 
vanity in me to adopt in reference to mine, at least in any 
other way than that of hope and prayer, and in this spirit 
I borrow the language of that great and holy man, and 
say, "I have now, brethren, done with my advice, and 
leave you to the practice. Though the proud receive it 
with scorn, and the selfish and slothful with distaste, or 
even with indignation, I doubt not but God will use it, in 
despite of the opposition of sin and Satan, to the awaken- 
ing of many of his servants to their duty, and to the promo- 
tion of a work of right reformation ; and that his blessing 
will accompany the present undertaking for the saving of 
many souls, the peace of you that understand and perform 
it, the exciting of his servants throughout the nation to 
second you, and the increase of the purity and unity of his 
churches. Amen." 
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■ides of the Atlantic, and are destined to be a lasting blessing 
to the Church and to the worid." — Baptist Register. 

" A new and beautiful edition of this work, with additional 
ma ler of interest, which will be souffht by the many ad- 
m' .ers of that gifted and distinguished writer.'' — New York 
Ooserver. 

t 
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CHARLOTTE EUZABETITS WORKS. 

IN 18mo. VOLUMES. 

« JUDAH'8 LION. 

"Im ft ipiiflillyi wU-wrttlen urmUvb, ooBtelBlns foeoM of ]i%h d»- 
■ttHa lrt«pM(: It mrtrtji tlM oharMtar and hopes of the Jewi in their 
liipenloAj'Mid JMuita to the meuis whkh may be bleeaed in restori^f 
then to the nfta of Abraham, in the trae Meaelah."— PAiZo. Ob99rver. 

** Indtridnali^ of ehaneter la ftithfteUj preaerred, and ererj oae is 
■aoaaaaij to the plot. The reader will And in thia book mneh informar 
tfaB that he oan only And elaewhere by tott laboriona reseaxoh. Char- 
lotte EUaaboth ia a firm belierer in the naaooal restination of the Jewa 
•o the poaaeaaion of Paleatlne, but belioTes they will prerionaly be oon- 
Ttrted to Chrlsltenity. We adTiae oar fMenda not to take up tiiia IxMdc 
vatU thsy ean apara time fm the pemaal; beoaoae, if th^y oomnMaee, it 
Will requite mueh aeLMenial to faiy it dowu until .St la lUily read 
fhtougfa."— Cllrifliait Adn. and Jowr. 

THE FLO>VER GARDEN. 

A collection of deeply interesting Memoirs, beautifully 
illustrated under the similitude of Cowers. 

POSTHUMOUS AND OTHER POEMS. 

^ Most of the Poema oontalned in this rolome, now appear ffxr the ffawt 
ttme, and hare been Airnisbed chiefly by the friends to whom tbev were 
addressed. They breathe the same heavenlY spirit, and bear the im- 
press of the same gifted mind, with all the ouer prodoctiona of tba ki- 
memted AuttuNneas?*— .^^ftony StatettiuM. 

FALSEHOOD AND TRUTH. 

1 A beautiftd and instruetire Tolume, worthy to be put into the hands 
of all ohildren and yoath, as a ohoiee token of parental solieitude ibr 
their preserration from insidious errors, and the establishment of Che 
tnith as it is in Jesus. Few there are indeed of any age who can read ft 
without equal profit and pleasure.'^ — Boston Recorder. 

CONFORMITY. 

" We read Qiis little volume with great and unqualified satisfhetion. 
We wish we eould induoe every professor of religion in our large eitiea, 
and Indeed all who are in any way exposed to oontaot with the fashiona 
hie world, to read it The author, in this little work. ftiUy sustains her 
high reputation as a very aooomplished and superior writer, and the 
ftaaneh adrooate of Evangelical prinoiples, carried out and made Inftsk 
•atlal upon the whole life and cwAnoV^—EpU. Beeord^r, 
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» • T-| -I- IT II I -,_ LT^ ^" 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S WORKS CONTINUED. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, 

Akd the Crusadr against thb Albioenses, under Pops 
Innocent III. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Illustrated 
edition. 1 6mo. 

'*The sabject of this Tolume, and the spirited style in which it Is 
written, will command for it an extensive circulation ; but it derives 
an additional intereitt from the fact that it was the last work which 
proceeded from the prolific pen of Charlotte Elizabeth. It occupied 
much of her time and thoughts during the last eighteen months of her 
life, and her earthly existence came to a close almost at the same mo> 
ment." — Christian Advocate and Journal. 

" The first thing we have to say of this work is, that it is one of 
Charlotte Elizabeth's best; the next, that there is much in a name, or, 
in other word^i, that the work has now got a title, which tells the pub- 
lic just what it is ; th%t it is admirably illustrated, in most perfect Crulk- 
shank style ; and. lastly, that it forms a delightful and valuable Gift 
Book." — Albany Spectator, 

** It is a striking, life-like picture of the sufferings of the Albigenses, 
mingling the faces of history with sketches of personal character, and 
individual heroism, in a manner to excite ah interest, and at the same 
time to instruct. It is a historical episode, replete with important les- 
sons.*' — JVcio York Evangelist. 

"The book will commend itself, as treating of incidents of thrilling 
importance, and on its own merits will secure a reading, while circum- 
stances combine to invest it with peculiar interest, in the view of all 
who love to see female talent exerted in the cause of religion and 
tnth.**— Herald of Religious Libertff, 

>VRONQ8 OF >VOMEN. 

Part I. . ' Milliners and Drsssmakers ;* II. * Thb 
Forsaken Home; III. 'The Little PiN-HEASxas ;* 
IV. • The Lace Runners.' 

" Is now published in handsomely bound volumes by M. W Dodd. 
These are the most popular and intensely interesting stories from the 
ever-moving pen of Charlotte Elisabeth, and we are desirous to see them 
widely read, lliey are eminently calculated to awaken sympathy tat 
the oppressed and tho poor, and we therefore take pleasure in calling to 
them the attention of our kind-hearted readers," — iv. Y. Observer. 

" This volume contains Charlotte Elisabeth's most graphic, truthfhl, 
and pathetic expressions of the * Wrongs of Women.' She has come out 
as the champion of her sex, and if they have no such wrongs to be re- 
dressed in this country, they have thousands who sympathize with their 
enslaved sisters in Great Britain."— i&. 

" The authoress of the ' Wrongs of Women/ Charlotte Elizabeth, has 
portrayed them in terms of exquisite pathos and heart-moving tender- 
ness. Eloquently and forcibly has she denounced the inhuman policy 
oat of wbieh they have grown ; and with all the susceptibilities and 
overwhelming influences of woman's affections, she approaches the snb- 
)eet in the hope of being able to bring some alleviation, some mitigation 
of the mental and physical degradation of her sex." — American CBosUm) 
Travellsr. j^ 
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THE DEMUITER. 

* W« hafii mnm (w« tpaak wMmBj) iwdaftonr thatmora 0Bitnto 
"" V of It H 



this. We we ooi quite rare iiow maeh 
iMcy, end 1m>w bikIi fuX ; bnt we nther evppose that the outUae is 
vemule biilaty, while tlie fflUnf op majliaTe beea drawn paitty fmm 
the aolhior*! Imejiiiatina. Tlie priwclpaf Imto of the story Is a ymnf 
IrisluiiiB, n^ was lead ttuoogh the biflneaoe of me of lils romrades, 
lo eallst ia tki Biltlslk Anay, oonliary to the earnest eatreatlee of his 
■oClMr, and adw waat oa from oae etn to another la the career of crUae 
tlUhewasdaallTshotaeadeeerter; thoofh not tiU alter he had pmeti- 



Mill iiMlaiind me finipnl The account of the dosing leene Is one of 
dieflaest eiini pi e iof pathetiedetcilptton that we wmembertohave met 
«ritli. TlM wlKde work lUostiates with great beauty and power tbe 
■lownward tsadeadee of profligacy, the power of divine grace to subdiw 
Ihe hardest heart, and the encoorsgement that Christians have neTst 
la despair of the saivaHoa, even of those who seem to liave thrown 
thentelfw at tlie greatest distanee from divine mercy."— jflOaay JDoaiy 



" This is one of the hsnpiest eilbrts of this exceedin^y popular wiiter. 
Us neat aim Htpears to be to exhibit tlie truly benevolent Inflnenoe of 
rssTpietyapon tne heart of man, ss well as the degrading natare of sin. 
The aaiiatlve is admirably sustaiaed— the waywardness of the uni«- 
emte exhibited la living colon, and so iniersprased with sketches of 
* soldier's lilh,' as to add a thrilling interest to the whole. It fbnns 
% neat library volume of near SSO pages, aad Is handsomely printed and 
bonad la doth.**— uffatara Jvmmal, 

** One of the happiest prodnetlons of the author. The nsnative Is 
well mstsiaed, and the personages and character are true to natora ** 



Se^BoSd 



COMBINATION. 

" This is a tale, fboaded on ftcte, from the gifted pen of Charlotle Etta* 
abeth. It is well written, aad contains the very bestof advice. Ulays 
down with great fbroe the mighty truth, that arithout Beligitm there 
eaa be no virtoe : aad that wiuout the fear and love of God, man will 
Inevitably be dasMdoa the rocks of irredeemable ruin. Religion Is the 
ttieet Anchor, the only protection te hold by in the hour t:€ violent 
temptetkm ; but if that be lost, all is over. Such little works as these 
aia eminently calculated to produce a vast amount of good ; and there- 
Ibie let the heads of ftmilies place them npoh their taue for the beneilt 
of their children. 

"In no better way could an eveaing be spent tiiaa by liavlng It read 
aloud, that a warning may be taken from the folly of others, and that 
Ae course which has led them to Ignominy and diagraoe may be moat 
MMfUly avoided.**— AMtsa Amtrieun TrmOUr 

THE DAISY— THE YEW TREE, 

Chapteis on Flowora. 

Three moat delightful little yoliimee, made up in pazt tnm 
her yeiy popular flower Garden Talee for thoee who prefet 
then hft emaller yolmnea. 
6 
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JUD/EA CAPTA. 

*ittitoa Gutta,* the last offbrUig ftcm tiie pen of this giAed and po» 
«l9X writer, wUl be esteemed as one of her best works. It is a fraphH 
•amtiTe of the invasion of Judea by the Roman legions under Yeepa' 
flian and Titos, presenting affecting views of the desoiatioo of her tOWM 
and cities, by the ravages of iron-hearted, bloodthirsty soldiers, and «f 
tibe terrible catastropM witnessed in the destmction of JemsaleM 
The narrative is interspersed with the writer's views ot die literal flid 
ilment of prophecy concerning the Jews, as illustrated in their eztnir 
•rdinarjT history, and with remarks contemplating their returning pros- 
perity. Her occasional strictures on the history of the apostate Josephua, 
who evidenUy wrote to please his imperial masters, appear to nave 
been well merited. The work is issued in an attractive and'handsooM 
volume.*' — Christian Observer. 

** If the present should jurove to be Chariotte Ellmbeth's last woric. 
■he could not desire to take her departure from the field of Uteratuve 
with a lietter grace ; and we doubt not that it will be c<msidered, if not 
~die best, yet among the best of her productions. It is fUll of scriptufs 
•uth, Illustrated by the charm of a most powerful eloquence ; and no 
one, we should suppose, could read it without feeling a fresh interest 
in behalf of the Jewish nation, and a deeper impression of the truth 
and greatness, and ultimate triumph of Christianity."— wf/iony DmO^ 



**This volume ccmtains a description of some of the most terrifie 
scenes of which this earth has been the theatre. But instead of eon 
lemiHati'ig them merely as a part of the worid's history, it takes Inte 
view th^ir connection wl& the great scheme of Providence, and shows 
how the fiiithAil and retributive hand of God is at work amidst the 
-^raest tempest of human passion. The work contains no small po^ 
tion of history, a very considera1>le degree of theology, and as much 
beautiful imagery and stirring eloquence as we often find witliin the 
lame liMtits. Those who have the other works from the same pen, 
will purchase this almost of course ; and they need have no fear tbat 
k will disappoint any ezjpectation which its predecessors may have 
•wakened.'* — AlboMy Religious Speetator, 

• 

AJflO just published — 

^THE CHURCH VISIBLE IN ALL AQESi?' 

A work, making attraction to the youthful as well as Om 
more mature mind» a deeply interesting and important subjeel. 



All the foregoing are printed on clear, white paper, mrni 
bound to match, making an attractive and beautiful set e§ 
books. They are sold in sets or separately, varying from 
25 to 50 cents per volume. When purchased for Sabbath 
Schools, a Uberal deduction is made from the above prisss, 

7 
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PURITAN HEROES; 

Ok, Skktcbes of their Character and Times. Bt John 
Stoughton. With an Introductory Letter by Joei* 
Hawes, D.D. 

**Thls \* & well-printed daoderimo ynlame, wheretn is given a series 
«f admlriibie sketches of those noble minded men whose rennnciations 
of existing glaring evRs subjected thero to so great a degree of suflhrinf 
•Dd calumniation. The present ▼oluoie Is not a coniinnous nor a prosy 
ftlslory. It is more ; for while the best and standard authorities, old 
MS8., and curious imcls, hsive been consulted in its compilation, it 
abounds with vlTid and life like pictures of the principal characters 
and events in the itme of the Furitans and Nonconformists. No portion 
ef £sglish History can be more interesting than this, an^t none bettet 
dMMTes deep and earnest study.**— JV*. Y. Tribune. 

**The perusal of this voiuibe has awakened in our heart more than 
our former love fox the Puritans of the olden times, and given us a 
boming desire that every American citizen may possess, individually, 
M intense a regard for the memory of those men whose principles, re- 
fined like gold in the fires of intolerance and persecution, laid the 
Cbandation on which the glorinns suiwrstracture of our Temple ci 
Liberty has been erected. The pen of Stoughton has giren to these 
feoirds of Puritan days all the vividness, power, and glory of life, and 
Mr. Dodd has published them in a style of beauty and ele^nce worthy 
•fmuch commendation.'*— .^ttsny Spectator. 

*' The author has evidently written so as to adapt his style to tlM 
young, and thereby secure their attention to the toils and struggles oC 
tiM early advocates of Truth, then imperfectly known, ag^nst eceiesi- 
Mtfcal domination and splritoal tyranny. This we have no doubt h« 
will have accomplished. The book Is one of the most readable that 
hat been issued from the religious press for years. We mean that it 
possesses a captivatlon, both fVom the style and the subject, which is 
nraly found/'— .tf«tA«dt«t Protestant. 

**Thls book commenorates, in a thrilling and powerfhl manner, scmw 
of the greatest spirits of perhaps the most interesting period of Britiidi 
hielory. It shows us the struggles and heaviness of the ftee spirit as it 
wms coming ibrth to ripen upon the earth. It is history, the most intei- 
•sting— hut not continuous history, it is highly and nest Justly leeom* 
■MnM by Dr. Hawes."— jfttainr Kxfre*s. 

**This worlt relates to a perloa when great truths were struggling into 
birth— when sonl-Uberty was asserted and maintained at the expense 
of fortune, reputation, friends, everything: — a liberty whieh has long 
blessed oar happy land; and which is extending a like boon to other 
nations.**— 7%« TVi^aa. 

"This book is of decided interest The times tn which it relates; 
the chaiHcters it describes i the stirring events which it sketches ; and 
the noble sentiments whicn it illustrates, lend to it a peculiar charm.'* 
'-Biblical Repository. 

**The volume betbre us gives an admirable insight into the chaiactet 
and times of the Puritans. It is not a dry history, like Neal*s: it is a 
epIrlt'Stirring review of the men and the age, in which every character 
and every scene lives before us. Here we may worship with 'the 
Islington Congregation' in the woods : here we may follow Barrov * and 
Greenwood, and Perry, to the gallows: here we may witness th> em- 
barkation of the Pilgrim Fathers : here we may sit by the death-be «f 
Owen, and ISaxter, and Howe ; and walk among the graves oC oMi sf 
wluMn the world is not worthv.**— TAf IndneMdenl. 
% 
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THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. 

The Attraction of the Cross, desifi^ned to illustrate thd 
leading Truths, Obligations and Hopes of Christianity 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D. 12ino. Fourth edition. 

* We are not surprised to hear that Mr. Dodd. the publisher, has al* 
pndy issned the third edition of the Attraction of the Cross, bj the Rer. 
Dr. Spring. It is the ablest and most finished prodnetion of its anthoT) 
and will nndoQbt«dly take its place fn that most enviable position in tht 
ftonilj, as a volume of standard reading, to be the oomfort of the aged 
and the guide of the young. We commend it as one of the most valuBr 
ble issues of the press." — N. Y. Observer. 

" This is no ordinair, every-day volume of sermons, but the rich, 
ripe harvest of a cultivated mind— the result of long an,d systematic 
devotion to the proper work of the Christian ministry. We regard Dr. 
Spring as one of the most accomplished preachers of the country. We 
never heard him preach a weak discourse ; and whenever he appears 
from the press, it is with words of wisdom and power. A careful perusal 
of this admiraole book has afTorded us great pleasure. We do not won* 
der to find it so soon in a third edition. It will have a lasting reputa* 
tion." — Baptist Memorial 

" This volume, which we announced two weeks ago, and wLich we then 
predicted would prove to be the most excellent and valuable work yet 

written by Dr. Spring, has more than equalled our expectations 

We trust that every family in our land tiill rMd this precious work, 
which illustrates so beautifully and attractively the leading truths, ob- 
ligations and hopes of Christianity, as refiected from &e Cross of 
Christ."— Aiftony Spectator. 

" We mistake If this neatly-printed volume does not prove one of the 
mo3t attractive religious works of the day. It presents the practical 
truths of religion, which all ought to know, free f^m the spirit of sect- 
arianism or controversy. The book is prepared for permanent use, and 
bids as fair, perhaps, as any book of the kind in our time^, to live and 
speak long after the author shall have gone to test the realities he ha* 
so eloquently described." — Journal qf Commerce. 

" Dr. Spring's new work, which we had occasion recently to annonnee, 
Is very highly commended elsewhere. A New-York letter in the Boston 
Traveller thus introduces it to notice:— 'A new work of Dr. Springr 
*^ The Attraction of the Cross," has been published by M. W. Dodd, of 
this city. ..." The Attraction of the Cross " is destined to live among 
the very best productions of the church with which its respected author 
is connected. The style is remarkably pure, the arrangements of the 
topics lucid and methodical, and the aa^^nments addressed with gjra^t 
force to the reason and conscience. It will stand by the side of 'HDod- 
dridge's Rise and Progress." « Wilberforce»s View," or the "Way of 
Life?' in the libraries of future generations.' "Seuark Daify Adv. 

''None will wonder at the rare success which this volume has won. 
who Live read it. Fvr comprehensiveness of views, beauty of style ana 
excellence and fervor of devotional feeling, few works hav lately ap- 
peared that surpass it."— iVato- YorA; EvangtUtt. 

" The grand relations of the Cross, its holy Influsnces, Its oomHurts and 
its triumphs, are here exhibited in a manner cheerfaig to the heart of 
Um Christian. And the r«rusal of this book will, we venture to i 
greatly assist and comfort 'he children of Ood. . . ." — Presbyterian. 
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AN EARNEST MINISTRY, 

Tm Want op the Timcs. Br John Angsll Jambs. Wm 
AN Introduction by Rbt. J. B. Condit, D.D., or New- 

ARKi N.J. 

**ThtiBltapow«rtntlMvefytitto of this book. Ititrikes he 
ttM eoBTietlooa of «Tery inliid thiu to wakeftil to the condltloaaad 
ofthechwch. * Aa EMoest Mliitotry.' The ear angle* with the ■ 



Itttin op thooffat; it llafen la the meraarr; It tonn into prayer. 

** * Has the eTaacBlical pulpit lost, aad to it likely to lose muy of ill 
power t* to the qaestioa with which the veienui pieacher and aathd 
oonunencea his aiiensstoa. In the progre ss of hto own earnest mind 
thfoogh the leveiml stases of thto saltiect, he begins with the ministiy 
of tlie Apostles, finding hU theme in It; euunlnes the nature of ear> 
nestneti, and shows tto approprlalsness la him who handles the weed 
of life. In respect lo Ito matter, maaner, and practice ; illoscmtes his 
polnto by nomeroos quotatloos and biographical notices ; and frcNB the 
whtrfe, gathen motives of great power to bear cm the conscience of the 
professional reader. 

*« We wtoh that we coald toy a copy on the table of every pastor, and 

Ct it into the portmanteag of every missionary In the land : we shoold 
>1 quite sore that the Sabbath followiag. at least, would bear witness 
to Its eflbct; and we should hope for stUlmore eadoring results. And 
we could scarcelv Imagine a more usefhl approprtatiott of money, than 
would be made by supplying the young men of our own Theological 
Seminaries, with each a copy of thto exhibition o€ an * earnest nunto- 
try.' "— JV. T. Obtervtr. 

** We read this work with tbe greatest Interest. A move Impressive, 
tmth-telUng, pungent appeal to the ministry, we have never met with. 
This noble, ntlrrioff effort to infuse new life and energy into the minis- 
try cannot be too highly praisied. Without attempting an analysto of 
its contents, we beg to assure our brethren, that of all useful and able 
productions of thto attttAthto to byfhr the most useful and able. 
Theie are hinto, and appeals, and principles in It, of incatoolabie Imr 
oe, and tit roost awakening interest^*— JV. T. Ewai^diMt. 



portaoce, 

** Every work of hto we have read meeto an exigency-— in other 
words, is opportune to the stale of the Church, and shows proAfond 
thought, thorough investlgaaon, and withal, to given in a chnsto and 
vigorous style. This last rolume In no sense fiiUs behind— there to a 
clearness, a comprehension, and a power in it, which makes it com- 
pare with anything he has written ; and throughout it to an Uloitratian 
of ihe very earnestness he commends. Dr. Oondit of Newark, has 
written a very Judicious introduction to the volume. We feel that 
Mr. James may well be taken by young men in Thetdogieal training, 
and mlntoters generally, as their oracle on the importance of earnest- 
ness in the mlnistry.^'-GkrJsttan htUUigmeer. 

" His specimens and Illustrations, drawn fh>m the most eminent divines 
of ancient and modem days, and of various countries, are extremely apt 
and Interesting. By the method he has pursued, Mr. J. has given us a 
kind of biographical library of the mlatotry, in such a manner as to im* 
press their excellencies upon the memory, and to inspire a wish to iml' 
tate them. The work is richly worthy of the perusal of the dass fbr 
whom It Is specially designed."— Ckristiaii Revino. 

" Not to make a book, but to do good, seems to have been the whole 
oUect In view. All our ministers, especially the younger, should give 
thto book a reading, and we believe its circulation generally among ou 
peopto would be productive of great benefit lo the whole Chuich.*'*' 
MttkotUtt Pm^ 10 
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MACKNIQHT'S EPISTLES. 

A NEW LITERAL TRANSLATION 
FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 

OF ALL THB 

APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 

WITH A 

COMMENTARY AND NOTES, 

PhSM^fioali Criiicalf EspUmatory^ attdPraetleal, 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

k HISTORY OF TEE LIFE OP TBS APOSTLB PiDL 

BT JAMES MACKNIGHT, DJX, 

AVTHOR or A HARMOmr or THB OOSPBLg, BTO. 

4 New Edition, to wliich in prefixed an Account of the Lilb 

of the Author. 



KNAPP'S THEOLOGY. 
LECTURES 

ON 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

BY 

GEORGE CHRISTIAN KNAPP. DJ>^ 
morsstoE or tbsdloot in the vmTBEgrrr op sallb. 

TRANSLATED BT LEONARD WOODe, JUN., D.D., PREtlDElIT OF 
BOWOOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 

Tiurd American edition, reprinted from the last London 

edition, 

li 
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LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, 

Bt thb latc Rct. John Dick, D.D. 3 voia. 8ro. 



**TIm TiMolof leal Leetoimi of Dr. Diek kavs becv long enoofh b*- 
Ibra ttio public to h&v» acqnired a high repatatfoo. They are able, Jo- 
Aeloot, and cooclie, and poa—w aoch advantafes of anaagement and 
method, ai to render the work extremely convenient for a class-book, 
and fbr general reference, A Professor in the United SessloQ Church 
to Seotland, the general tone of the theology of his work wttt not need 
to be defined. It Is consistently and decidedly CaWinistic withoat 
helBg ezcesslveiv strained. The calm and courteous spirit o( all the 
Doetoc*s discossioas — the fitiraess and iirt»anity shown towai^s oppo- 
•ents, and the Jodlcioiis <)iialificatlons with which what he regards the 
tmtht of his system are asserted, |lve the work a pleasing, and, at the 
same time, a laie characteristic. The elegant style, too, in which the 
dry themes of abstract theology are presented, always egreeable and 
clmste, and often rising to true eloquence, ought not to be forgotten 
among the excellencies of the book. We can say of this work, that for 
a tireleaiatlet concise, and well- composed manual on theology, there is 
iMMly a superior to be had ; and, wraioiit exclndlng othAr woike of the 
Mad, or the mora elal>orate treatises on particular doctrines, it is one 
that should find a place in every well-appointed clerical library.**— 



BAPTISM. 
Bt Absalom Pjsterb, D.D. 

** A wry lBgenkms,«leamed. and intelligible argument to prove that 
eprinkliug It the only mode of Baptism made known in the Scriptures, 
tmd lie Bcriptore warrant for Infant Raptlsm. We have examined it 
with real Interest andaatisfactlon, and we commend it to the attention 
ef all who woald study the subject, whatever may be their present 
llews."— A^sis York OUervtr, 

**nie Berkshire Association, in requesting the poblicntion of these 
lectures, entitle them * A tkort -method of settling the question.* 80 it 
will strike the reader, who peruses with candor the clear and cog^ent 
avgameatation by which point nfker point is estHblished. In many re- 
•pecti, this argument is new ; and it is conchicted with such eleRr rea- 
soning, and in language and statement so explicit hs to adapt it welt 
for general circulation among the churches."— JV. Y. Evattgdiot. 

**That works like that heading this nrticie are well adapted to end 
the controversy on this oft-inooted subject, liy the cathuHclsin of their 
spirit, the clearness of their arguing, and the siinpiicUy of tlieir fttyle, 
will hardly be questioned. In oach of these respects, tit xny nothing 
of others, it is ndmirable. The Baptist himself must confess to the 
-uniform candor of ti>e author, and acknowIe«lge the all-pervading swkvi- 
tor in mode, even If he deny the foititerin re. in ihe conduct of the ar- 
gument. That ' sprinkling is the only mode of baptism made known by 
the 8criplnre»,* is a starllin? proposition in the ears of manv, and re* 
quires accurate definition and severe logical arginnent, as well as clear 
Scriptural testimony t't auiitain it. And it is believed that such dlftal* 
tion, argument and te«;tiu)Ctnv. are h^re combiued, as cannot 1>e ovef> 
thrown '*— A'Vm' EngiinJ Puritan. 
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A HISTORY OF THE PURCUASB AND SETTLEMENT 

OF WESTERN NEW YORK, 

And op the Rise, Progress, and Present State of thk 
Presbyterian Church in that Section. By Rev. Jambs 
HoTCHKiN. Pp. (500. 8vo. 

" We announced this work as forthcoming, and are pleased 
to see it, — a large and handsome octavo, with the most full, 
minute, and valuable information respecting Western New 
York, in its various ecclesiastical and historical departments. 
It \b said by the N. Y. Evangelist that ' you could almost as 
soon discredit the internal evidence of the New Testament, 
as that this l)ook tells what is true ;' but this is an endorse^ 
ment which we should be jjIow to put upon any uninspired 
history. But it is worthy of a wide diffusion, and we trust 
that it will be the means of extending the knowledge of the 
wonderful progress of that great region which it describes, 
that it will dispel prejudices, and promote the cause of truth 
and righteousness. — N. Y. Observer. 

" The work commences at the Indian title and occupation 
— ^merges into the actual settlement by the Whites-^ves the 
progress of Population, the origin of the first settlers, and 
their motives for emigration — their character — ^the first forma- 
tion of religious bodies,, and a complete, very detailed, and 
valuable account of the various Presbyteries and Synods. 
The 'History of Revivals,' to which a large portion of the 
work is devoted, will be of pecuUar interest to many, and the 
detail of the primary Missionary operations is exceedin^y in- 
teresting." — New York Tritnitve. 

" Th£ is an octavo of 600 pages. It is a valuable and 
mueh*needed book, ^he author was evidently fitted for the 
task which he has executed so creditably. He has lived and 
toiled for nearly fifty years in the field which he describes. 
His judgment is sound, his aiind unbiassed, and his spirit 
kind. It is an impartial and accurate history, we think, and 
may be relied on in its statement of facts. Its style is simple 
and unpretending, but it wears such an air of honest truth, 
and so abounds with valuable matter, secular and ecclesiasti- 
cal, as to make it not only valuable, but really instructive.*' — 
Biblical Repository. 

" This is a full and minute history of Wcitern New York, 
from its purchase and settlement to the present time ; that his- 
tory interwoven with the still nr ore important history of the 
rise, progress, and present state of tlic Presbyterian Church 
in that section, — a history of a peculiarly exciting, remarka- 
ble, and interesting character."- -A'h^:nf Spedatttr, 
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CRUDEN'S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 



A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 

TO THE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES 

Of THE 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; 

Oft, A 

DIGTIONAST AND AlPHABETIGAL INDEI TO THi BDHil: 

y«ry smAU to all Chriitiaos who lerkNuly read and itady the 

InsplMd wiitlaga. 

IN TWO PARTS: 

ooMTAuiiire, 

I. The AppeUatlTe or Qoromon Woidt in so Aiil and laige a maaner, 
that any vene may be readily foaad by looking fbr any material weed 
la It In thlt part the varioos Bignificatkmi of the principal wonb are 
given ; by which the troe meaning of many paanfn of Serlpcue Is 
shown ; an acoowit of several Jewish Customs and OerenHmies Is also 
addedLwhleh may serve to tliastrate many parts of Scriptora. 

II. The Proper Names in the Scriptures. To this part is prafiied a 
Table, containing the significi^on of the words In ue original lam- 
goages fhMB which they are derived. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

A CONCORDANCE TO THE BOOKS CALLED 

APOCRYPHA. 

The whole digested in an easy and regular method: which, toMttmr 
with the various 8igttUleatt<»s and other Improvements now added, ran* 
ders it mors osefal than any book of the kind hitherto published. 

BY ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A 

fVMR tfs Ttntk Lemdan EdiHemi carefnUjf revised and eorreeUd kg tkM 

Holy ScriptMTes, 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

AN ORIGINAL LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

"Ever since the first publication of Cmden*s Concordance, in 1736, it 
has maintained the acknowledged repntation of being the very best 
w«rk of the kind in the English language. Indeed, no other has ever 
14 
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desenred to be eren compared to it. It maintains its snpnlMity stIU ; 
and probably will ever hold tliat pre-eminence. 

" We spealc of the complete edition, which is here presented to the 
public A work in the market called Craden*s Concordance being only 
a oomiAlation from the complete work, and wanting many ot its most 
valuable featares. To abridge this work of Cniden, as it came fifom his 
finishing hand, would be to make it neariy valueless to ninety'ttine of 
every hundred who need a concordance. And of all aids to an accniat* 
understanding of the Bible, we believe Cruden's complete Ck>ne<»daned 
to be the best." 

** Dkar Sir : — I have carefully compared your edition of Cmden's 
Ctoncordance with a fine English edition, and find it true to the orlginaL 
Knowing, ftom many years* use, the value of Cruden, I cannot but be 
glad that you have thus presented a cheap edition of his invaluable 
wwk to the American public. I find in your copy an unimpaired, com- 
plete Cruden. This is not the case with another American edition, 
pnUished last year. In that, great liberties are taken with the original 
work— eiieh as abridgments, omissions, fcc., greatly reducing the 
amount of its contents, and in the same proportion diminishing its 
value. A student of the Bible needs a concordance in which he can 
find svary passage he wants. Your edition is just such an one.** 

**We know, from long use, this full and admirable reprint of the 
original Grudeii*s Concordance ; and we think that the whole value of 
the work depends upon its being complete and entire ; and that its 
great value would be Impaired seriously by the omission of a single 
word ot reference.'* 

"The high plica at which this gigantic work has been necessarily 
sold hitherto, has preventecl thousands ftom purchasing it. A complete 
edlti<Mi, with the very latest coirections, with the notes of the author 
and every line of the Ijondon editiott Ikithfhlly given, is now published, 
as above, ftr only two dollars. It is the best commentary on the 
BiUe that was ever made : it is worth more to the diligent and devout 
student than the whole of Henry or Scott, or any other critic, and we 
would part with all our commentaries rather than with Cfnden*s Oon- 
eordanee. It ought to be in every Intelligent ftmlly, and we presume 
that the low price at which it is now sold will be the means of putting 
It Into tho hands of many who would not otherwise have obtained it.*' 
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WAY OF SALVATION. 

Bt David Russell, D.D. 

** The aothor Is a dlsttofiiUlMd minister of the Dissentliig Congpaca- 
flooftl body In SeoUand, hnvlDC an important pastoral chaifo in l)aB- 
iea. His Tiews are clear, eompraheoslve, and practical. Tms votiims 
nddi—i a moat interestlnf class of the hoiBaa family— those wbo ai« 
awaltened and laqolriaf on the subject of religion, and appears to be « 
saA and profitable directory.*'— AWyiMis Recordtr. 

THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. 

Bt TBS Author op " The Listener," " Christ ouil 

Example," dec. 

**ThU book Is so pliUn and simple as to be within the legltlmale range 
of aay comprshensloa, and yet so stronglv marked by TlfDrotts concep* 
tloBS and enlarged views or truth, that the student of thtolagy, or the 
minister of the Gospel, may read it with abnndant profit It is evi* 
dently the prodnction of a mind not aceosioaied to repose on the snr- 
Ihce of things, and is dictated bv a spirit that has been aecnstomed to 
Intimate communion with the fountain of light and purity.'* — gfttoay 



HAVE ME EXCUSED! 

Bt Ezra D. Kinnet, 

Pastor of Ccno. Church in Darirn, Conn. 

"The pious author of this neat volume has here given a practical 
exposition of the paraUe of the Great Supper, in which he luu nigsd 
ttM wonderfhl fhlness of the Gospel ofibr of salvation, and seattned the 
ezcBses wUch sinners make for not accepting the invitation.**— JV. y. 



WHMSLOW ON THE ATONEMENT. 

Experimental and Practical Views op the Atonsment. 
By Octatius Winslow. I81110. 

"This Is the first of a series of works which the author designs to 
Mblish, of * Experimental and Practical Views of Divine Truth ;* and 
if tX\ those forthcoming prove as valuable as this, they must greatly 
bless the Christian Church. The work before ns is a mirror, in which 
<^i8t, in his atoning sftcrifiee, is reflected in the fiice of the Church, and 
In which she beholds her entire beauty, righteousness, and eiemal llfi^ 
as hid with Christ in God.'*— jl/toay ^ec(ator. 

THE PILGRIM'S NOTE BOOK; 

OR, CHOICE SAYINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OP CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER ANI> DUTY. 

Sblected bt Mrs. F. L. Smith. 33mo. 

**It is a string of pearls, to be sought and kept and admired ; just the 
book to lie on everybody*s table, to be caught up and read at a leUom 
moment for refreshment and reflection.**— A*. T, Observer. 
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THE BOOK THAT WILL SUIT YOU| 

Or a Word for Ereij One. Bj Rev. James Smith, Author oi 
" Believer's Daily Remembrancer," &c. 

" An elegant little hand book of some 900 pages Iflmo., and by an En 
^h author Its contents are a rare selection of topics, treated briefly 
o suit the circumstances of those who have fifteen or twenty minutes 
.o spend in reading, which it would be wicked to throw away, and yet 
Jlscourafring to commence a heavier volume. * The Successfhl Boo- 
uier,* '*The Child's Guide,' • The Husband's example,' 'The Wife% 
Rule,'— these are scmie of the topics taken promiscuously flrcm the 
book ; and they show the author's mind to be travelling in the ri^ht ffl 
lectlon, viz. : towards the theory of life's daily practice. We hope 
that the time is near when Christian parlors will be emptied of 'The 
Book of Fashion,' * Somebody's Lady's Book,' etc., etc., made up <St . 
love stories mawkishly told, and other drivelling nonsense ; and uelr' 
ptaces supplied with works like the ' Book that will Suit you'— no lest 
pleasing, and far more nsefUl." 

GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SINNERdp 

In a faithful account of the Lifi) and death' of John Banyan, 
pp. 176. 

** We are pleased to see a very handsome edition of this admimUe 
tnatise. It is Just puldished, and will be eagerly sought after by all 
who admire the spirit and genius of this remarkable man whose * Pil- 
grinis Progress' stands nearly if not quite at the head of religious lito> 
rature." 

KIND WORDS FOR THE KITCHEN ; 

Or IDustratione of Humble Life. By Mrs. Copley. 

"This admirable little volume is the production of Bin. Esther 
Cofdey, (late Mrs. Hewlett,} whose popularity as an authoress has long 
been established upon both sides of the Atlantic. The welflure of that 
Interesting and important part of society who dischaige the domestle 
duties of Ulb has long engaged the attention of this distinguished and 
accomplished lady. 

«* We have resM the ' Kind Words for the Kitehen,* with a firm con- 
viction that it is the best work we have ever seen in so small e com 
pass for its designed purpose ; it suggests all that a sense of duty would 
lead the head of a well regulated^household to advise, and having 
loaned the book to ladies distinguished for their Judgment and sldU ae 
heads of weH-govemed families, they have urged its publication with 
• few omissions of matter deemed inappropriate to our country. 

** We believe almost every Christian lady will be glad to place such a 
manual of sound instruction in the hands of her domestics, and that 
which is kindly bestowed will senerally be rratefuUy received. With 
an assurance that the general diffusion of this book would accomplish 
a most valuable service in binding together more closely the interests 
of the employer and the employed, and sofMnlng down the asperlttea 
which so nequentiy grow out of the ill performed dvties of the hooso- 
bold sphere, we should rejoice to know that this littie volnnie 
lleced by the side of the Bible la every kitchen of our country.* 
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SCIIMON89 NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED, ON VARIOUS 
PRACTIOAL SUBJECTS. 

By the lata fidward Dorr Griffin, D. D. 

** Or. Qilfia may be reg a rded aa haviiig been a prince amoof dw 
priacae of the American ualplt. He left a laife number ef lennaas 
aaraftiUT revtied aad reaay for pnblieaiioa, put of which were pah- 
Ibhed tnortly after his death, bat the greater portion of which oonsd 
late the nresent volume. They ara loabtlesa^ among the aMest dU- 
•onrMC of the present day, and are aljce fitted to disturb the delusionc 
af guilt, to quicken and strengthen, and comfort the Chrlstiaa, and to 
■erre aa a model to the theological student, who would eoustruct Us 
Hsooursea, in a way to render them at <mce the most ImprMidye, and 
tha most edifying.*' 

A MEMOIR OF THE REV. LEQH RICHMOND, A.M. 
Rector of Turvey, BedCbrdshire. By Rer. T. S. Grimahaw, 
A. M., Rector of Burton-Latimer, &c. Seventh Amerieav 
from the last London Eilition, with a haadaome Portrait ob 
Steel. 

*' We have here a beautlfhl reprint of one of the best books of it 
daw. to be found In our language. Such beauty and symmetry of eha 
racter, such manly intelligence and child -like simiriiclty, such ollleiw 
tfgnity and condescending meekness, such warmth of leal united will 
a perception of fitness which always discerns the right tUag to be 
dona, and an almost fhultless prudence in doing It,— are sridom fouad 
combined in the same person. It is a hook for a minister, and a book 
Ibr parlshioDers ; a book for the lovers of nature, and a book for Or 
ftlends of God and of his species. Never perhaps were the spfariht aar 
dtttfes of a Christian Pastor more happily exemplified. NBvn dlr 
warmer ot purer domestic afl^tlons throb in a human bosom, or exer 
else themselves more unceasingly and successfhily for the comfort, thf 
imaent well-being and iinal sa vation of sons and daughters. From m 
iiaart probably, did ever good will flow out to men, in a fhller, waruiev 
ennent. In a word, be was the antiuw of the * Datryman*s Dau|^tn, 
and the ' Young Cottager.* 

** The engraved likeness of Bfr. Richmond alone is worth the cost of 
the work : as illustrative of the uncommon benignly that adorned aai 
eadaared the man to his friends and the world.** 



UNCLE barnaby; 

Or RecoUections of his Character and Opinions, pp. Jl^ 



<«i 



The religion of this b9ok is good^the morality excellent, apd the 
■lode fft exhibiting their important lessons can hudly be suriiassed in 
anything calculated to make them attractive to the young, or snecBssfhl 
In correcthig anything bad in their habits or morals. There are some 
twenty chapters on as many common sayings and maxims, occnrrenees 
aad iaeldents— in this respciet bearing a resemblance to ' the Prompter, 
a somewhat oracular book forty or fifty years ago. It Is an excellent 
book to keep la a ikmily, and may bra aUke beneficial to parents aad 
shUdiao.*' 
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THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

Bt a Laborer's Daughter. 

*^Thi0 is ft moat remftrkable woriCf which has performed ft greftt mi»- 
Bion of mercy in England, and has now reacbed this oomitnr for the 
same blesied end. It is a prize eaaay on the advantages of the Sabbath 
to the working classeai wntten by a Laborer's Daughter, and is most 
appropriately commended by an American clergyman in the preface, to 

{»aren£s, to tjie friends of social progress, and to the woricing classes 
hemselves. Besides the Essay itself, there are added the attractions of 
a sketch of the Author's life by herself, and several neat iUustrattons.'* 

HISTORY OF THE 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Compi]ed chiefly from the Published and Unpublished Docu- 
ments of the Boanl. By Joseph Tract. Second edition, 
carefully revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. 

** Mr. Tracy has performed htb work well, and it is one that should be 
(bmid in the library of every fnfelHgent citizen. It is interesting In 
matter and subjects, and invaluable for a reference. The volume Is 
handsomely printed and illustrated with numerous plates, some of which 
were drawn and engraved and printed by natives at Missionary stations. 
The whole comprises a neat octavo volume of 450 pages. The research, 
and dear and concise style of the work entitle it to great commenda- 
tton." — Bo$ton TVavder. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 

FRANCIS MARKOE, ESQ., 

for many years an eminent merchant. 

By Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. 

**In a small volume the author has given us Just enough insight of the 
remarkable experience of one who, in the higher walks of life, honored 
the Christian profession, to make us feel sadly disappointed that we are 
not made more fiilly acquainted with him. No one ean read the ao- 
count of his conversion without feeling from that moment a peculiar 
interest in the man." 

ELIZABETH THORNTON : 

OR THE Flower and Fruit of Female Piety, &c. 

1 vol. 18mo. 

**Thi8 is the sketch of a young female possessing no common excel- 
lence of character ; although called away from her labors of Christian 
love when she scarcely numbered a score of yeu^, she was truly ripe 
for heaven. She lived and acted while life was hers for the great eoA 
of being ; and no one of her sex could read this development of an ex- 
alted character without the desire to imitate such an example. It ia 
iust such a book we can most heartily recommend for the Family and 
Sunday Bdiool Library.— JV*. Y. Com. AdverHstr, 
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PROFESSOR ALDEF8 WORKS. 



THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 

0«, TBt PaTWOT'b FiREWDK. BT J08£PH ALD£N, D.D. 

**Tlila It aoc only a eftplial book for boyi, bat sonevu Miitlnienfs 
BOC unworthy the atientlon of ehttdren or a laifer growth, lo It, the 
■pUrIt of troe patiiotlsm It ilnety iUnstmled by the exaioplet of soch 
■MB ai Joha Jay, Be^)amln FraakliBt Goveraor Morris, and nor immor- 
tal WashiBfluB. To those of oor Toang friends who are looking for* 
ward to the day when they nay beeoaie statesmen, we would cor- 
dially c own i e n d thto little work, as an agreeable Introdnetkm to the 
atttdy of the eoBstltatloa and history of the goveraBieBt under which tt 
Is their high iirtTlleM lo live.**— ^cwer& Dailif Jtdvertiser. 

**The object of this volunie Is ualqae among books for children; 
BBmely, to convoy Inftmnatioo of some of the earty fathers of the 
state and the fouadatioo of the Government, which is done in a simple, 
iatelll0ble way, and calculated, Atom the form of conversation, to ar- 
rest the attention. Its purpose and execntton are highly oommenda- 
Me."— Z.tCrrsr« fforU. 

** Professor Alden's Javenlle books are, In many respects, patterns of 
pabllcatloBs for the joung. They have a parity, simplicity and gravity 
of style, thAc must do much towards forming mental and moral charac- 
lerisllcs on IKe best miodel.*^—Raligi0ms Recorder, 

** Under the gulM of a familiar, pleasant tale of the Revolutionary 
era. Dr. Alden has hMV presented a condensed and most excellent com- 
pend of the elementary princi|rfes of the science of government, aad 
our earty political history. It strikes us as one of the most usefal, aa 
well as able and Ingenious of the author's many valuable Juvenile 
works, and wUl be a good book for the fhmlly, and not less for the 
eehool-room.** — Jf, Y. EvangdisU 

EXAMPLE OF WASHINGTON. 

*' A little volnnte of great value. The author does not pretend to 
give the example of Washlngt<m in his entire life, but employs the 
weight of his great name to arrest and fix the attention of the young 
upon some of the $ts9n.tial excellencies of character that were so fUly 
illustrated in that unequalled specimen of human neataess->the prom- 
tnent points in the work being the character of Washington as a re- 
ligious man. The book shoulu be in the hands of every youth in the 
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REVIVAL IN SCHOOL. 

*' This book Is a good one for perehts, teachers, and children. Some 
of the dUBcult qnesuons in Christian causlstry are here indirectly solved 
In a very intelligible manner; and the touchstone of piety is skilfuily 
Bpplied. No Sabbath school or Juvenile library should be witlumt it.^ 
— CAristtom JIftrrer. 



JuBt published, in size and style corresponding with the 
above, and to match, "The Pilgrim Fathers.'' Though 
this does not bear its author's name, yet no reader of Pro£ 
Alden^B admirable books will be at a loss to defennins firon 
whence it comes. 
30 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 

THE TRAVELLER; 

OR, WONDERS aF NATURE, 
**The ttady of nature li always interesting, and should be beneficial, 
•specially by raising the thoughts to God, and eiciUng admiration or 
him. The portions of His worlcs noticed in these voinmes, are moan* 
tains, volcanoes, precipices, caverns, earthquakes, deserts, rivers, con- 
tinents, whirlwinds, whirlpools, and waterspouts." — Chrittian Mirror, 
" An interesting and instructive volume, which should be added to 
every chlld^s library, and may be read with profit by older persons.** — 
Methoditt Protestant. 

MRS. SHERWOOD'S WORKS. 

I.* The Drooping Lily.' l8mo. II. * The Violet Leap.' 18mo. 
III. • The Lopty and Lowly Way.' l8nao. New cd. 
'* These volumes contain each, one or more biographical sketches from 
the eloquent pen of Mrs. Sherwood. They are among her early publi- 
cations, and of coarse bear no trace of the sad change which subse- 
qnently occurred in her religious sentiments. On the contrary, they 
convey, with the captivating and winning style of Mrs. Sherwood, most 
Important religious truth. 

MORAL TALES FOR CHILDREN. 

By Uncle Arthcr. lUiutrated by seven Engravings. 

1 vol. 32mo. 
" Uncle Arthur, the avowed narrator of these stories, must be a new 
relation of Peter Parley and Robert Merry, he has so happy a faculty 
of arresting the attention und winning the regard of the young. His 
stories are simple and natural : having a direct religious tendency, and 
cannot fall to exert a salutary influence upon the Juvenile mind." — 
BooUm Mere. Journal. 

PLAY-ROOM POETRY. 

By S. S. H. 
** It is our good fortune to know how much cordial interest In the 
welfkre of the young, how much clear knowledge of human nature, 
what a world of goodness, tHCt, and qniet virtue, lurk under these mys* 
terious initials. The book is what the work of such an authoress 
ought to be, — fresh, original, simple, and suited exactly to those who 
are to study it. We never saw a better work for young children.*'— 
JV*«io England Weekly Review. 

SCENES IN ROME, 

IN THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

By J. W. Taylor. ISmo. New ed. 
'*Thl8 little work carries us back into the heart of Pagan Rome, and 
shows us Christianity in some of its most vigorous worlLlngs with th« 
power of evil. It narrates various scenes, which, without any great 
effort of imagination, may be supposed to have taken place under the 
reign of bIo<ray Nero ; and the lofty moral heroism which it exhibits 
on the one luund, and the spirit of nend-like crueltv which comes out 
on the other, fill us with alternate admiration ana horror.*'— .tfOmf 
Dat/y Ck'ltssn. 
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MUSICAL WORKS BY HASTINGS. 



MOTHERS' NURSERY SONQS. 

Bt Thomas Hi stings. 16mo. 

** TImm that know any thing ^ the leanilng, pletv* and miuical taste 
aad skill of Hastlnn, desire no other reeonunendatkm tot ttiis little 
kook, than the simple fltet that he is the author of it 

** This little book contains, first, six little chapters on the *£iidinieBti 
of Notation ;* then follows a Kelectinn nf simple, beantifttU and toaeh- 
lag longs and hymns for ehlldran, set to mnslc, and divided into four 
parts, VTb.: Parti. * The Cradle.* Fart II. *The Noraery.* Part III. 
• The Class Room.* Part IV. 'The Altar.* **^£t. Lmu HermU. 

** We do take peat delight in attractive books intended to do good to 
children. We have gone through this book with pleasore. Some of 
the songs are very touching, and others very sprightly. That one 
opening * Baby is crying,* came apoa as with great eflbct, especially 
the stanza beginning, 

* I wish he were quiet, 
He makes such a riot. 
That nobody else can be heard.* ** 

Soutkem Mttkodut Pu^iL 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LYRE. 

Words and Music chiefly new. 

Compiled and Composed by Thomas Hastings. 

l6mo. 

**Tn the lannage of the attthor*8 Preface, *the object of this little 
work is t» combine relisious instnicUon with the enjoyment of chaste, 
and simple music* Whether this object hns been aUtuHed we need not 
ask, when we know the antbor's name. We know of natkiujr contain- 
ing, in so small a compass, or indeed in any shape, that which Is so 
well adapted to the Sunday schools of our land. In the number of 
thirty-two tunes of different metres, we have an ample range affinded 
for tne selection of tunes suited to any metre needed in Sunday school 
singing, and this music, of the most chaste and pure description, at the 
same Eme perfectly simple. The hymns, too, of which there are some 
thirty or footy, are of the moet admirable character. We believe, too. 
It is the design of the publisher to furnish the wwk at so low a price 
(some four or five cents) as to make that no obstacle, In awg case, to 
their introduction in our Sunday schools.** 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF DEVOTION. 

A Collection op Hymns and Prayers in Vbrsv, for 

Children. ISino. 

By Ret. John A. Murray. 



SABBATH SCHOOL 

BOOK DEPOSITORY 



BEINO SOLE AGENT IN NEW YORK FOR THE SALE OF TKI 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

HASSiCHDSETTS WSHii SCHOOL 80CIETT, 

We have at all times on hand a full assortment of their pabU- 
cations, in quantities which we furnish at wholesale and retail 
at the Society's prices in Boston. In addition to their valua- 
ble series of Library Books, they publish a series of Question 
Books, for Sunday Schools and Bible Classes, which are un- 
surpassed, if equalled, by any now in use. 

In connection witb the above, we have a large assortment 
of books published by ourselves and other individual pub- 
lishers, suitable for Sunday School Libraries. 

The above, with the publications of the Tract Societies, 
and other Sunday School Societies, which are fVirnished by 
us at Societies' prices, give us unusual facilities for filling 
orders for anything needed for Sunday Schools. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL LYRE. 

Words and Music chiefly new. 

COMPILED AND COMPOSED 

. By THOMAS HASTINGS, 

AVTHOft or VARIOUS MUSICAL AXD MISCBLLARBOUS PRODVCTIONS. 

The superior character of this work, for one of its kind, 

and the very low price at which it is Aimished, commends 

It to the special attention of those connected with Sunday 

Schools. % 
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M. W. DODD, 

]pttbH0l)er anb Bookaeller, 



W AMKTIOS TO 



HIS (D'STI! IPHTlIiICAVKDHS, 



KM AlfWATt OH HAHV 



AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WORSB, 

Dl 

RELIGIOUS, THEOLOGICAL, 
STANDARD k Mt9CELUNE0US LITERATURE, 

Aim u 

CONSTANTLY BECEIVING NEW WORKS, 

AM THET ABE IBSOKD FROM THE PREnk 

ALL or WHICH HI WIM. IILL, AT 

Wfl[OI.S:8AI.£ OR RETAII^t 

ON THE MOST PAYOR ABLE TERMS- 

OBSERS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 

RBtPBCTFULLT SOLICITED. 
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